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CHAPTER I 

AGRA THROUGH THE AGES 

Early History of Aora 

Agra is situated in and forms part of an ancient region known as Braj. In 
the prc-Mahabharat days, Braj was one of the most important lerritoi ial and 
cultural units of the sub-continent of India, and shared pride of place with Kaushal 
or Ayodhya. These together constituted most of what is to-day the Stale 
of Uttar Pradesh. Braj is associated with the birth, early life and activities 
of Lord Krishna, who, in the eyes of the Hindus, was the most perfect incar¬ 
nation of God. It had its own dialect, culture, political thought and a way 
of life in pre-Muslim days. Its contribution to the general culture and greatness 
ofindi?* *•; imperishable. Mathura, one of the three “eternal cities’* of ancient 
Bharat, was the capital of this region. It gave to the entire sub-continent of 
India a new political philosophy and a fully organised unit. Here again was 
founded t’ ' Bhakti cult of Radha Krishna of a later age which is our priceless 
inheritance, followed and cherished by millions all over India even today. 

The city of Agra is situated on the west or right bank of the river Yamuna, 
north latitude 27.12° and east longitude 78.17°, and lies 124 miles south-east of 
Delhi. It is connected by rail with most of the principal cities of India, such 
as, Lucknow, Allahabad, Nagpur, Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. It 
is on the air route between Delhi and Bombay. Agra has a healthy, though 
extreme climate. It is very hot during summer,—the temperature sometimes 
rising to 117 degree Fahrenheit in June and July,—^and it can be very cold in 
winter. 

The origin of Agra is shrouded in mystery. Tradition has it that it existed 
during the time of Lord Krishna’s maternal grand-father, Ugrasena. In the 
reign of Kansa, Ugrasen’s son, it is said to have been the site of a spacious prison- 
house for political offenders. We get the first authentic notice of Agra in 1080 
A. D. when it was invaded by Ibrahim Ghaznavi (1054-1099), a descendant 
of the more famous Mahmud of Ghazni, who was the first successful Turkish 
invader of our country from the north-west. Masud Salman, a Ghaznavite poet 
of the twelfth century, refers to this incident in one of his celebrated 
poems. “The fort of Agra is built amidst the sand like a hill, and thebatthmients 

of it are like hillocks.No calamity had ever befallen its fortification. 

Agra must have been a fairly flourishing city at that time. But it was far inferior 
to Mathura. Thereafter it must have sunk into insignificance, for in the 15th 
century, it was cither a large village or a small town in the district of Bayana, 
50 mile s t o the south-east. ___ 

1. Diwan-i-Salman in Elliot and Dowson, Vol. IV, pages 522*524; Jahangir, vide, 
Tuzuk-i-Ji^engiri, Eng. Tr. By Beveridge^ Vo. I, page 4. Jahangir wrongly attri¬ 
butes this invasion to ^^hmud of Ghazni. Later writers, depending upon him, 
have repeated the mistake, 
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Agra becomes Capital of the Sultanate of Delhi, 1504 A. D. 

The beginning of the 16th century marked a turning point in the fortunes 
of this hitherto insignificant place. In 1504 A. D. Sikandar Lodi f 1489-1517), 
the second ruler of the Lodi dynasty of Delhi, chose Agra to be the capital of 
his extensive empire. Desirous of conquering Dholpur, Gwalior and Malwa, 
this Pathan king wanted to establish his military headquarters at a strategic 
place in close proximity to the scene of his invasions and conquests. His choice 
ultimately fell on the site where the city of Agra is now situated. An interesting 
anecdote telling how Sikandar I.odi converted this rather obscure place into 
a metropolis of his far-flung empire, is given in the Makhzan-i-Afaghani of 
Niamatullah. “His Majesty,” he writes, resolved on founding a towm on the 
bank of the Jamuna which should be utilised as the head-quarters of the army 
and the Government and serve as a point from where an effectual check could 
be exercised on the rebel tribes. With this object in view, in 1504 A. D. the 
Sultan deputed some engineers and expert officers to explore the banks of the 
river and to report on the best locality which could be used for the purpose. 
The party left Delhi by boats; and as they proceeded along the banks, they 
examined them carefully and they reached the place where the city now stands. 
Having approved the site, they imformed the Sultan of their choice. 
The Sultan marched in person to inspect it. As he approached the site, he 
obsei-ved two spots on an eminence which appeared suitable for a building and 
asked Mehtar Mullah Khan Nayak, who commanded the Royal barge, which 
of the two mounds of the site was better. He replied that which is Age Rah, i.e., 
the one w'hich is in advance on the way. The Sultan smiled and said, let the 

name of the town be also Age Rah or (Agra).“At an auspicious hour 

orders were issued for founding a city.which became the seat of the Govern¬ 

ment”*. The story may not be literally true. There is, however, no doubt that 
before Sikandar Lodi made it his capital, Agra was not on the map of India. 
From 1504 onwards for moie than a century and a half, it lemained the first 
city of the Empire. 

The Agra of the Lodies lay on the left or the eastern bank of the Yamuna. 
Sikandar Lodi built a brick fort, the ruins of which could be seen until the end 
of the 19th century. Many stately buildings such as offices and shops and resi¬ 
dential quarters for nobles, courtiers and merchants were built. Scholars, 
artists and businessmen flocked to the capital, so that it soon became one of the 
most important places of Islamic learning in India. 

Agra of the Muohals 

Even after the downfall of the Lodi dynasty Agra retained its status as the 
capital of Northern India. In fact, after the establishment of the Mughal 
Empire the town steadily gained in importance and soon became the first city 
of India under Akbar and his two immediate successors. With the unerring 
instinct of a strategist, Babar, (1525-1530 A. D.) selected Agra for his 
2. Makhzan-i*Afghani, in Elliot and Dowson, V. Vol. page 99. 
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residence after defeating the last Lodi Sultan, Ibrahim, at the first Battle 
of Panipat in April 1526. The founder of tlie Mughal Empire in India built 
an unpretentious palace and a few baths, and laid out a beautiful gaiden known 
as Hasht Bihisht or Nur-i-Afshan garden. Its ruins can be seen even today 
on the other side of the river Yamuna. It is now populai ly known as Rarabagh. 
His successor Humayun ('1530-1556) also retained Agra as his capital and his 
rival Sher Shah Sur (1540-45) followed the example. But it was in the time 
of Akbar that this city attained world-wide fame. Akbar the Great (1556- 
1605) demolished Sikandar Lodi’s brick fort «and erected a new and more stately 
edifice at the same site on the western bank of the Yamuna, and added many 
magnificent buildings, including residential palaces, audience halls, offices 
and gardens. The Mughal city of Agra, therefore, lay on the western or right 
bank of the river, whereas that of the time of the Lodis was situated on the cast 
or left bank. “Agra is a large city,” writes Akbar’s court historian Abul Fazal, 
“and possesses a healthy climate. The river Jumna flows through it for five Kos^ 
and on either bank arc delightful villas and pleasant stretches of meadows. It 
is filled with people from all countries and is the emporium of the traffic of the 
world. His Majesty has built a fort of red sandstone, the like of wdiich travellers 
have never recorded. It contains more than five hundred buildings of masonry 
after the beautiful designs of Bengal and Gujarat which masterly sculptors and 
cunning artists of form have fashioned as architectural models. At the 
eastern gate arc two elephants of stone with their riders graven with exquisite 

skill.’’*.Akbar’s son, Jahangir, gives a graphic picture of the fort and the 

city in his well known autobiography, the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. Such a fort, 
according to him did not exist anywhere in the world. Early European travellers 
such as Ralph Filch, John Hawkins, Edward Terry and others corroborate 
Jahangir’s description. “Agra is very great city and populous,” writes Ralph 
Fitch who visited the place in September 1585, “built with stone, having fairc 
and large streets, with a faire river running by it, which fallcth into the gulf 

of Bengala. It hath a fairc castle and strong, with a very fairc ditch.Agra 

and Fatepore are two very great cities, either of these is much greater than 

London and very populous. Hither is great resource of merchants from 

Persia and out of India, and very much merchandise of silk and cloth and of 
precious stones, both rubies and diamonds and pearls.”* “It is,” writes another 
traveller, William Finch, who visited Agra in the first decade of the 17lh 
century, “spacious, large, populous beyond measure, that you can hardly passe 
in the streets, which are for the most part dirty and narrow, save only the great 
bazar, bazar and some few others, which are large and faire. The city lyeth in 
manner of the half moone, bellying to the land-ward some 5 C. in length, and 
as much by the river side, upon the bankes whereof are many goodly houses of the 
nobility, pleasantly over-looking Gemini, which runneth with a swift current 
from the north to the south, somewhat easterly into Ganges. Upon the bankes of 

3. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 11 (2nd Ed.) Pages, 190-191. 

4. Early Travels in India by Foster, pp. 15-18. 
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this river stands the castle, one of the fairest and admirablest buildings of the 
East, some three or four miles in compasse, inclosed with a faire and strong wall 
of squared stone; about which is caste a faire ditch, over it draw-bridges. The 
walls are built with bulwarks, somewhat defensible, regalled with a counter 
scarfe or front without, some fifteen yards broad.”® 

During the reigns of Jahangir (1605-1627) and Shahjahan (1627-1657) 
Agra continued to grow in population, wealth and magnificence. “The habi¬ 
table part of Agra,” writes Jahangir in his autobiography, “extends to both 
sides of the river. And on its west side, which has a greater population, its 
circumference is 7 kos and its breadth is one kos. The circumference of the 
inhabited part on the other side of the river, the side towards the east, is 2J kos. 
But in the number of its buildings it is equal to several cities of Iraq, Khurasan 
and Trans-Oxina put together. Many persons have erected buildings of 3 
or 4 storeys in it. The mass of the people is so great that moving about in the 
lanes and bazars is difficult.”® Although Shahajahan built a new city at Delhi 
and named it Shahjahanabad, Agra was, in fact, the city of his heart. He spent 
most of his time at Agra and immortalised it by erecting the famous Taj Mahal 
wherein the mortal remains of his favourite queen as also his own are interred. 
He pulled down many red sandstone palaces of his grand-father in the Agra 
fort and replaced them by beautiful white marble edifices. During his reign 
Agra became the centre of a new culture in the East. 

With the accession of Aurangzeb (1658-1707) Agra fell from high imperial 
favour. Aurangzeb transferred the court back to Delhi, but its “cultural and 
strategic importance remained unaffected and in official correspondence it 
continued to be referred to as the second capital of the Empire.”^ 

Agra was not only the capital of the Mughal Empire but it was also the head¬ 
quarters of the province known as the Agra Subah and remained so until 1803 
before it was conquerred by the British. “The Mughal Province of Agra,” 
writes Dharma Bhanu, “extended from Ghatampur in the east on the Allahabad 
side to Palwal on the west on the Delhi side. From north to south it spread 
from Kanauj to Chanderi and thus covered 125 kos in its width. In other words, 
the river Ganga formed its north-western boundary, while Chanderi was the 
southern most corner of the province.”® Its revenue in 1594 amounted to Rs. 
1,36,56,257/9/6. It rose to Rs. 3,41,15,052/-/- in the time of Shahjahan. “This 
was the highest revenue ever realised from the province during the Mughal 
period, for, under Aurangzeb, we observe and see the steady decline.”® 

During the reign of Akbar the Great (1556-1605), Agra became the centre 
of a great movement that aimed at the political and cultural unity of the entire 

5. Early Travels in India by Foster, page 182. 

6. Tii 2 «kc-i-Jahangir, tr. into Eng. by Rogers and Beveridge, Vol. I, page 3. 

7. Unpublished Thesis of Dharma Bhanu, entitled ‘History and Administration of the 
Province of Agra,' page 9 

8. Ibd. page 11. 

9. Ibd. pages 12-13. 
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sub-continent of India; and this lasted for one full century at the end of which 
the reactionary reign of Aurangzeb set in. It was at Agra that Akbar first 
beheld the vision of a united India,—^united in heart and spirit; He formulated 
a well thought-out, and concrete scheme of cultural fusion of the two great 
communities, the Hindus and the Muslims, who have been living together in 
this land since the medieval times. He successfully brought the whole of nor¬ 
thern India and a part of the Deccan, too, under one Government, and also 
gave his empire administrative unity by establishing a uniform system of ad¬ 
ministration, laws, currency and nomenclature of officials in all the provinces 
into which this vast empire was then divided. He made Persian the official 
language and made it compulsory for all State employees to acquire proficiency 
in it. He established a Translation Department at his capital under the auspices 
of which were translated into Persian important religious and secular 
works of Sanskrit and Arabic thereby providing a common literature for tlic 
intelligentsia of the two communities. The results of this experiment were 
remarkable. Besides bringing the Hindus and Muslims nearer in thought and 
culture, it produced the golden age of Hindi poetry, the age of Sur and Tulsi, 
Keshava and Rahim, Bhushan and Raskhan. Royal patronage of Hindi poetry 
continued in the reign of Jahangir and Shahjahan, and although Aurangzeb 
did practically nothing to assist its progress, the country witnessed a remarkable 
literary activity which spread even to the country-side and flourished under 
the patronage of local land-lords and the general public. 

Akbar would not be contented with the achievement of political, administra¬ 
tive and literary fusion of the country. His policy envisaged cultural and religious 
unity also. In spite of the Quranic prohibition, he encouraged painting and 
established a national school of painting at Fatehpur Sikri, 23 miles from Agra. 
Here, Chinese painting which had begun to influence Central Asian art in the 
days of Sultan Husain Baiqara and had been subsequently patronised by Shah 
Ismail Safawi of Persia, blended with Hindu painting, and helped forward 
an art tradition which had come down to the 16th century through the great 
masterpieces in the caves of Ajanta and Ellora. At the court of Akbar the two 
styles, Persian and Indian, fused and in course of time, became one. The foreign 
characteristics of this art gradually disappeared until finally it became purely 
indigenous. Thus at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri under the direct patronage of 
Akbar was born a school of painting that could claim a truly national character. 

Of equally abiding value was Akbar’s contribution to the evolution of Indian 
architecture. The Turko-Afghan invaders had brought to this country the 
vaulted style of ancient Mesopotamia. This foreign architecture having 
spread all over Central Asia, it became known under the Abbasid Caliphs 
as Islamic architecture. When it came to our country we had already in 
vogue a highly developed indigenous architecture. The two styles influenced 
each other to some extent, but no Muslim ruler before Akbar ever made any 
attempt to bring about their fusion. It was he who actively sought to blend 
the two styler, and finally evolved a national architecture. The Agra fort built 
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by Akbar resembles that at Gwalior. Many other buildings, such as Akbari 
Mahal and Jahangiri Mahal are the results of the fusion of Hindu and Muslim 
styles of architecture. In fact, they are more Hindu than Muslim. The Jahan¬ 
giri Mahal has numerous beautiful corbel stone brackets supporting the stone 
beams, wide eaves and flat ceilings. According to critics, this palace hardly 
differs from those at Chittor or Udaipur. The greatest architectural achieve¬ 
ment of Akbar may be seen at Fateh pur Sikri. There the various palaces reveal 
combination of both Muslim and Hindu styles. The decorative features in 
some of them have been copied from Hindu and Jain temples. The new style 
of architecture evolved by Akbar at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri soon spread to 
other parts of northern India and had a profound effect on building construction 
all over the country including Rajasthan and Bundelkhand. The palaces 
built during the reign of Akbar at Amber, Bikaner, Jodpur, Orchha 
and Hatia bear unmistakable marks of Mughal influence. “It is not difficult,” 
writes Percy Brown, “to see in such buildings how the stone structures of the 
early Mughals, by the addition of engrailed arches, glass mosaics, painted plaster, 
gilded gesso and sgraffito were adapted to the more colourful requirements 
of Hindu princesi.”!® Besides secular buildings even temples came to be built 
after the vogue set by Akbar. While the Emperor had freely borrowed from 
indigenous architecture, Hindu temples erected during his reign also incorporated 
some of the features of the new eclectic style evolved at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. 
Hindu temples at Vrindavan clearly show the influence of contemporary Mughal 
architecture. 

Like national architecture, the evolution of a national music, too, has had 
its roots in Agra. A few Muslim sultans of the pre-Mughals days, such as those 
of Jaunpure, displayed a great liking for ancient Hindu music, but no one before 
Akbar ever conceived the idea of bringing about a scientific fusion of the Hindu 
and Muslim styles of music and singing. Like Babar, Akbar also was devoted 
to this enchanting art. He studied Hindu vocalisation under Lai Kalwant who 
taught him, “their, (Hindu) breathing and sound that appertain to the Hindu 
language.” Early in his reign the Emperor sent for Tansen from Rewa and 
raised him to a position of great eminence at his court. Tansen was the 
most notable musician of the age, and, according to Abul Fazal, “A singer like 
him had not been in India for the last one thousand years.” There were other 
famous musicians like Baiju Bawara, Ramdas and Surdas. With their help, 
Akbar established a new school of music at his court where Hindu and Muslim 
music mingled and merged and gradually became one. To Agra, therefore, 
belongs the credit of bringing about a synthesis of two diverse systems and this 
Anally led to the evolution of the national music. The city continued to be a 
centre of national music throughout the Mughal period, and although 
Aurangzeb tried to ban it, he failed to do so. 

10. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV, Page 548. 
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Though abhorcd by the Muslim, Akbar loved sculpture and patronized it. 
After the conquest of Chittor, he ordered the statues of the Rajput heroes, Jaimal 
and Fatta mounted on elephants, to be carved out of red sandstone, and these 
were placed in front of the main gate of the Agra Fort. His example was follow¬ 
ed by Jahangir, who had the statues of Rana Amar Singh and his son Karan 
Singh done in stone. Shah Jahan did the same though to a lesser extent. Stone 
images of other creatures also decorated Akbar’s palaces at Fatehpur Sikri. How¬ 
ever, the art of sculpture declined under the iconoclastic zeal of fanatical 
Aurangzeb. 

It will thus be seen that Akbar’s policy of cultural fusion in respect of archi¬ 
tecture, painting and music, conceived at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri, produced 
in course of time results of an abiding character, and left behind a legacy of 
considerable national importance. 

Agra in the 18th Century 

During the decline of the Mughal Empire, Agra, in common with the rest 
of northern India, suffered from confusion and insecurity. In the second half 
of the 17th century, Aurangzeb’s policy of religious intolerance led to a powerful 
Jat rising in the districts of Agra and Mathuia. Then, as now, there was a 
considerable Jat population in these parts, and their leader Nand Ram withheld 
payment of revenue during the war of succession among Shahjahan’s 
sons. In 1668-1669 another Jat leader Gokul protested and openly rebelled 
against Aurangzeb’s anti-Hindu policy. Churaman Jat was the next to rebel 
against the Mughal government. He defeated and killed Nilkanth Nagar, 
Deputy Governor of Agra, in 1721. But Raja Ram Singh of Jaipur, the next 
Governor of Agra, attained partial success in suppressing the Jat rebellions by 
undermining Jat unity. He recognised Badan Singh as their new leader in 
place of Churaman. But the invasions of Nadir Shah (1739) and Ahmad Shah 
Abdali (1747-1767) consequent on the decline of the empire gave an. opportunity 
to the Jats to raise their head again. Ahmad Shah Abdali’s general, Jahan 
Khan, plundered the city of Agra and besieged the fort in March 1757. He 
was, however, obliged to withdraw on account of an epidemic in this army. 
The empire, however, was so weakened that the fort of Agra and the terri¬ 
tory around it were captured by the Marathas (May 1757). Malhar Rao 
Holkar was appointed Governor of Agra by the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao, but 
it was the former’s deputy, Vithal Shiv Deva, who exercised sway over that 
territory. The Marathas retained possession of Agra till their disastrous defeat 
at Panipat early in 1761 when they were temporarily driven back to the Deccan. 
They had to abandon Agra which was now siezed by Surajmal, the Jat Raja 
of Bharatpur. He besieged the fort which was “now the richest city in the 
empire.” “Agra fort”, writes Sir Jadunath Sarkar, “had never opened its gates 
to any Durrani agent. The rich fugitives from the capital (Delhi) had taken 
refuge in Agra and it was the best centre of trade in upper India in those troubled 
times. The accumulated hoards of the Mughal emperors from Akbar’s reign 
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had been lodged in Agra fort, and though much of this treasure had been dissi¬ 
pated by Aurangzeb’s long wars and the insolvency of his successors, yet much 
still remained, especially costly robes, furniture, utensils, and jewellery worthy 
of kings.’*^i After occupying the fort in June 1761 Suraj Mai carried away 
most of its wealth to Bharatpur and Deeg. It was at this time that the ruler 
of Bharatpur assumed the title of Brajendra. 

In 1772 the Marathas who had now recovered from the effects of their defeat, 
returned to northern India and reoccupied the whole of the Doab, including 
the city of Agra, which they wrested from the Jats. But as a result of the pre¬ 
mature death of Peshwa Madhav Rao, they had to quit northern India again 
in 1773. The Jats under Raja Nawal Singh of Bharatpur exploited this opportu¬ 
nity and obtained possession of Agra. But Jat rule was not to last long. In 
February 1774 Mirza Najaf Khan, Prime Minister of Shah Alam II captured 
the city and the fort of Agra from the Jats.** Muhammad Beg Hamdani was 
now appointed Governor of the Agra Province and Daud Beg Khan Commandant 
of the fort. 

In November 1784, the famous Maratha chief, Mahadji Sindhia rose to 
be the Wakil-i-Mutluq* of the Mughal emperor. He expelled Hamdani from 
Agra and captured the fort in March 1785. He ruled over Agra from his head¬ 
quarters at Gwalior, placing the fort under the command of Lakwa Dada who 
was one of his ablest and most tried generals. In 1787-88 Ghulam Qadir Ruhela 
who had established himself as chief Bakshi at Delhi made an attempt to capture 
Agra from the Marathas, but Lakwa Dada held out in the fort against great 
odds, and Ghulam Qadir’s general, Ismail Beg, had to beat a retreat. Thus 
the Marathas under Mahadji Sindhia remained in possession of the city and the 
fort of Agra from 1784 to 1794. On Mahadji’s death on February 12, 1794, 
his nephew and adopted son, Daulat Rao Sindhia, a lad of thirteen, who was 
vain and unworthy, became the head of the vast empire that had been created 
by the valour and statesmanship of his uncle. Daultat Rao and Jaswant Rao 
Holkar (son of Tukoji Rao Holkar) occupied themselves in quarrels when 
Lord Wellesly was meditating on the policy of making the British a paramount 
power in India. The dissensions in the Maratha camp afforded him a golden 
opportunity to execute his plan. Under his instructions. Lord Lake marched 
against the Sindhia and defeated his French General, Perron, on August 29, 
1803, outside Aligarh, and stormed the local fort on September 4. Perron 
deceived Daulat Rao in the hour of his greatest need, resigned his post on Sep¬ 
tember 27, and went over to the English in the hope of saving his life and the 
huge fortune he had amassed in India. Alter capturing Mathura, Lake proceeded 
towards Agra and encamped at the base of the fort. He besieged the 
fort, and the city, on October 7. The English entered into an alliance with 
the Raja of Bharatpur who placed 5,000 cavalary at their disposal. The 

11. Sarkart Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. II, pp. 324-325. 

12. K. R. Qaniingo: History of the Jats, Vol. 1, page 269. 

♦ Viceroy. 
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Maratha garrision in the fort suspecting the loyalty of the French commanders, 
mutinied against them. The town was captured by Brig. General Clark 
on October 10, 1803; but the fort held out and Lake had to order brisk firing 
as a result of which a breach was made in the south eastern bastion of the fort 
on 17th October 1803. The Marathas did their best, but Lake’s victorious 
forces entered the fort through the Amar Singh Gate. The fort capitulated 
on October 18, 1803. The Maratha rule over Agra thus lasted for 18 years. 

Agra as Headquarters of a District under the Engtjsii East India 

Company 

For nearly two years after the conquest by Lord Lake, Agra enjoyed an 
irregular administration, a kind of military rule. In ISO.'i it was constituted 
into a district and placed under a Collector. The ceded and cciiiquered districts 
which were acquired by the English East India Company from Awadh, and 
some other medieval Indian states were formed into a province under the Presi¬ 
dency of Calcutta. The headquarters of the province were fixed at Fairukhabad 
where resided a Board <if Commissioners. Agra district came under the jui is- 
diction of the Board of Commissioners at Farrukhabad. The Collector was the 
head of the executive, police, .and fiscal administration of the district but under 
the control of the Commissioners. He was also entrusted with the adminis¬ 
tration of Cl irninal cases in the district. He had assistants and agents who were 
mostly Indians. Much of the work of the administration was carried out by 
these assistants, while the Collector mainly conducted correspondentc with the 
secretaries to the Government of Bengal at Calcutta to which the province was 
a subordinate agency. The district was divided into tchsils with a Tehsildar 
as head of each. These were responsible to the Collector. The Collector 
seldom came in touch with the people over whom he ruled. Only the Tehsil- 
dars were in contact with the people, and collected the revenue for the govern¬ 
ment. 

We know very little about the condition of the people in tlie city and district 
of Agra during this transitional period (1803-1833). The British acquired, 
sometimes by force and sometimes by persuasion or diplomacy, several enclaves 
in the neighbourhood of Agra, There were also many rebels and dacoits and 
sometimes landlords boldly defied the authority of the East India company. 
It took the Collector and his superiors at Farrukhabad a long time to pacify 
the turbulent people of this region. 

TheAora Presidency, November 1834 —March 1836 

There was a fortunate change in Agra’s destiny in 1833. That year the 
British parliament resolved to constitute a fourth Presidency in India. A bill 
to that efTect was introduced and passed by both the Houses of Parliament. The 
new Act of 1833 divided the Presidency of Bengal into the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal, and the Presidency of Agra. The Presidency of Agra was 
to comprise the territory of the Doab, Rohelkhand Gorakhpur, Allahabad and 
Jubbulpur, There was to be a Governor at the head of the administration of 
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the new Presidency with three councillors to assist him in the work of government. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was appointed governor of the Presidency on November 
20, 1834. Four Executive Councillors were also named, but they never assumed 
office and hence the governor functioned without any councillors. The capital 
of the Agra Presidency was located at Allahabad against the wishes of Metcalfe 
who naturally was in favour of Agra. Metcalfe unsuccessfully protested against 
the Governor-Generars decision, and had to take charge at Allahabad. There 
were at that time 199 officers and 76 assistants in the Civil Service cadre in the 
Presidency. These were:—2 secretaries to the Government, 1 Accountant, 1 
Deputy Accountant, 6 Judges of the Sadar Court, 2 Registrars and Assistants 
of the Sadar Court, 18 Civil and Session Judges, 3 Additional Judges, 2 Magis¬ 
trates, 2 Members of the Board of Revenue, 1 Secretary of the Board of Revenue, 

1 Deputy Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 27 Collectors and Magistrates, 

2 Collectors, 12 Commissioners of Revenue and Circuits, 22 Sub-Collectors 
and Deputy Collectors and Joint Magistrates, 15 Head Assistants, 76 Junior 
Assistants, 1 Deputy Collector-cum-Magistrate, 4 Collectors of Customs, 1 Deputy 
Collector of Revenue and 2 Members of the Board of Trade. The subjects 
delegated to the Government of the Presidency were the ecclesiastical department, 
the Civil Services and all other general establishments, education, the mint 
committee and the Post Office. The income of the Presidency from the Post 
Office stamps, excise duty. Ferries and public buildings was to be credited to the 
account of the Agra Presidency; and the expenses on ecclesiastical matters, 
stamps. Post Office, ferries and the public buildings were to be met out of the 
income of the Agra Government. 

The Governor-general had not been able to reconcile himself to the creation 
of the fourth Presidency which considerably reduced his direct jurisdiction over 
a large part of the Company’s territory in India. Nor were the Court of Directors 
very happy with the new arrangement. So with the consent of Parliament 
and by their letter of September 1835, the Court of Directors suspended Section 
38 of the Charter Act of 1833 which had created Agra as a separate Presidency. 
The Agra Presidency was now renamed the North-Western Provinces, and 
became subordinate to the Government of Bengal Presidency. The Governor 
of Agra Presidency came, henceforth, to be called Lieutenant-Governor. 

Aora as Capital of the North-Western Provinces 

After the conversion of the Presidency of Agra into the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, Alexander Ross, who was appointed Governor on November 11, 1835, 
became Lieutenant-Governor of the new province with effect from April 3, 
1836; but there was no change in his powers and privileges for the time being 
except in his and his subordinates, designations. Alexander Ross was succeeded by 
Metcalfe, much against the latter’s will. For he had officiated as Governor- 
General and did not like to be reduced to the position of a Lieutenant-Governor. 
To appease him, therefore, the salary of the Lieutenant-Governor was laid down 
to be the same as that of the Governors of Bombay and Madras, and the provincial 
capital was shifted from Allahabad to Agra. The political relations with 
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Gwalior and the Rajputana States were also to be the responsibility of the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor. The North-Western Provinces were divided into six divisions, 
each under a Commissioner. These were: (1) Delhi—consisting of the districts 
of Delhi, Panipat, Hariana, Rohtak, Giiigaon; (2) Meerut—consisting of the 
districts of Meerut, Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Bulandshahr and Aligarh; 
(3) Ruhelkhand—comprising the districts of Bijnor, Moradabad, Badaun, Bareilly, 
fand Pilibhit) and Shahjahanpur; ^4j Agra—comprising the districts of Agra, 
Mathura, Farrukhabad, Mainpuri and Etawa; (5) Allahabad-consisting of 
the districts of Allahabad, Kanpur, Fatehpur, Hamirpur (and Kalpi), and Banda; 
(6) Banaras—comprising the districts ofBanaras, Ghazipur, Azamgarh, Mirzapur, 
Jaunpur and Ciorakpur. The entire province was divided into two kinds of 
administrative areas, namely, Regulation Areas and Non-Regulation Areas. 
These were sub-divided into districts. In the Regulation areas each district 
was under a Magistrate-Collector, while in the Non-Regulation areas, the head 
of the district was called the Deputy Commissioner. The head of the district 
was required to look after all matters in his district, such as, collection of rcv'enue. 
keeping of accounts, administration of criminal justice and supervision of police, 
public institutions and welfare activities. He was also required to look after the 
proper maintenance of roads, bridges and all other means of communications 
in his district. The Magistrate-Collector or Deputy Commissioner was thus 
a sort of local governor in the district and had great authority and superior 
status. 

During Metcalfe’s Lieutenant-Governorship the province as well as the city 
of Agra were stricken with plague. The Lieutenant-Governor took preventive 
measures and successfully tried to check the epidemic from spreading. In 
1837-1838, as a result of the failure of rains, the province, particularly the division 
of Agra, was overtaken by a great famine, and inspite of the government’s efforts 
to relieve the distress of the people, about 8,00,000 died of starvation. The 
government made arrangements to give some employment to the people by 
constructing roads. Public charity also came to the rescue of starving people. 
Famine Relief Funds were opened in many towns, and the citizens 
contributed liberally. Metcalfe’s term of office was marked by the c:ommence- 
ment of a new revenue settlement under R. M. Bird. 

The most popular I.ieutenant-Governor of the province was James Thomasf)n. 
He held office for 10 years 1843-53, and died in harness at Bareilly in September 
1853. Under him, Bird’s revenue settlement was completed. Thomason tried 
to establish contact with the people by undertaking annual winter tours into 
the interior of the various districts. He opened a large number of schools and 
appointed a Visitor-General to inspect these schools. He established, an Engi¬ 
neering College at Roorki which was named after him. 

During the Lieutenant-Governorship of John Russell Colvin, the great 
Mutiny of 1857-58 broke out, and Agra, the capital, was cut off from the rest 
of the province. The Lieutenant-Governor, along with other Europeans had 
to take shelter in the fort. J. R. Colvin was so mentally upset that he fell 
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ill and died on September 9, 1857. He was buried in front of the Diwan-i-Am 
inside the fort. All Europeans, including the officers, remained shut up 
in the fort for three months. The fort was attacked more than once, but could 
not be captured. In October 1858 Major Cotton inflicted a defeat on the rebel 
fugitives from FatehpurSikri, and peace was restored throughout the district. 

Agra City in 1838-1839 

We get a clear and interesting picture of the city of Agra in the fourth decade 
of the 19th century in an authoritative work entitled ‘Calcutta and Agra 
Gazetteer, which was published in 1839. The only copy, in India, known to 
me, belongs to our greatest living historian. Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Though 
now the capital of the North-Western Provinces, Agra had suffered considerably 
in the second half of 18th and the early years of the 19th centuries. After the 
decline of the Mughal Empire it faced many vicissitudes under a succession 
of rulers. The population of the city which in Akbar’s time was estimated at two 
Lakhs, was greatly reduced, and in 1838 it was, roughly speaking, not more than 
35,000. According to the writer of this Gazetteer, the Mughal city of Agra must 

have occupied at least 10 times the space which it had in 1838,.Portions 

which are now productive fields, were formerly crowded with houses.the 

whole place opposite the river from the fort to the Taj was occupied by a series 
of notable palaces.^* The city in 1839 extended 4 miles in length and about 
3 miles in breadth, and the rich men’s houses were built of red sandstone. There 
was one fine broad Street which extended from the fort to the Padri Tola near 
the Civil Courts, and passed through the middle of the city. “Most of the 
other streets in the city are very narrow, but they are for the most part kept 
very clean.” The Kotwali was in the centre of the city. There was a good 
road between the fort and the Cantonment. Army officers and Christians 
lived in the Cantonment. The cantonment was very open, with gardens around 
the bungalows. As there was irregular supply of vegetables, every family in 
the cantonment grew its own vegetables. In the market, sometirries gourds, 
melons, cucumbers, and cauliflowers were available. There was scarcity of 
good drinking water. Most of the wells contained brackish water. There 
was s(‘arcity of poultry, eggs and meat and other farm produce. Meat sold 
in the market was of an inferior quality. 

There were very few modern public buildings of note. “The most striking 
of all the public buildings is the college situated on the Civil Lines and at a short 
distance from the town. It was built by Lieutenant Boileau. It is a notable 
quadrangle and in Gothic style with jutting corners, having four turrets at each 
of the corners and two loftier ones flanking the two principal entrances. There 
arc arched varandahs on each side, four handsome entrances and four quadran¬ 
gular rooms. A passage runs from north to south through the building and 
on the cast side there are seven spacious rooms, including the central tall. It 
is divided into two parts. The southern side of the building is appropriated 

13. Calcutta and Agra Gazetteer, Vol. 1, page 114 
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to the Vernacular department, and the northern side to the English. The number 
of pupils attached to the former exclusively is 120 and to the latter 
140— a. total of about 260. The Oriental languages taught are Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Arabic, Persian, Urdu and also Arithmetic. The English instruction embraces 
History, Poetry, Morals, Political Economy, Natural Philosophy, Malliematics 
etc. The funds for the support of the College arc derived from a number of 
villages bequeathed by wealthy Zamindars and yields about Rs. 2000/-/- 
month or nearly Rs. 25000/-/- a year. The monthly expenditure independently 
of the Principal’s salary is about Rs. 1200/-/-.”H 

The Government House was situated miles from the Cantonment. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe added two commodious wings to this building, one for his office 
and the other for the residence of his Private Secretary. There were in the 
cantonment offices of the Political and Revenue departments. There was one 
for the Civil Administrator, the Judge’s Court and the JaiJ. There was a Print¬ 
ing Press, known as the Agra Press. It was housed in a double-storeyed bun- 
gallow, and this was the only press in the city. It received the patronage of the 
North-Western Provinces Government. There were no other presses nearer 
than Allahabad and Ludhiana. There was a bank also known as the Agra 
Bank, which was a flourishing concern. Originally it operated for the benefit 
of the military only, but later on it was opened to the public, and was allowed 
to engage in commercial transactions. I Is capital was increased to Rs. 20,00,000-/. 
Two other notable buildings were the Metcalfe Memorial, built to cherish 
the memory of the first lieutenant-governor, consisting of two halls and 
a separate labrary, and a Church which was big enough to hold 800 to 1000 
people. There was a government dispensary in the town under a sub-assistant 
surgeon. There was an orphanage at Sikandra nearly four miles away from the 
city. It was established by the Christian Mission during the famine of 1837-38. 
The missionaries took charge of 2000 children during that year. In 1838 there 
were 160 boys and 140 girls in this institution. The average expenditure per 
month ranged between Rs. 600/-/- and 700/-/-. 

There were very few who were rich. Some wealthy merchants who resided 
in Agra were generally outsiders and had settled in the town for business. They 
were the agents of some Rajasthani firms. The city had very few industries. 
A flourishing business, however, was carried on in shawls and shoes. 

“There is,” Says the Gazetteer, “a company of professed beggars, chiefly 
Mussalmans, who live in Shahganj, congregated by themselves.”*® 

Agra in 1880 

During the next forty years Agra made remarkable progress in population, 
wealth and education. Its population rose from 1,25,262 in 1853 to 1,42,661 
in 1865. It thus became, “the second largest city as regards population in 
North-Western provinces.”^® There were now two banks in the city as against 

14. Ibid., pp. 120-21. 

15. Ibid, page 125. 

16. Atkinson’s North-West Provinces Gazetteer, Vol, VII. page 673. 
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one in 1838. These were the Bank of Bengal and the Agra Bank, both in the 
cantonment area. A hospital known as the Thomason Hospital was established in 
1854 with branches in different parts of the city. A Medical School was founded 
in 1855. The Agra Municipality was constituted in October 1863 under Act 
XXV of 1850. This looked after the administration of the city and provided 
same amenities to the citizens. Before the establishment of the Municipality 
the town Chowkidari Act wiis in force. The city had an income of Rs. 21,000/-/- 
per year, out of which a number of watchmen and a small conservancy esta¬ 
blishment were maintained. Under the Chowkidari Act the streets were left 
unlighted. In 1850 a new educational Institution known as St. John’s College, 
was established; but it started classes two years later. There was already a 
Christian Missionary Society at Agra. This Society, known as the Vicarate Apos¬ 
tolic Mission, had a very wide jurisdiction over the whole of the IndoGangctic 
plain. In 1846 the Vicarate of Patna was formed. It divided with Agra the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical jurisdiction of northern India. Five news-papers 
were published in Agra. They were:— The Agra Akhbar^ The Teruhwin Sadi 
or the Thirteenth century (Hijra Era), Nanim4-Agra^ Bhartiya Vilas and Haiyat4- 
Jawidani, Trade and Commerce also had progressed considerably. Among 
the notable persons who resided in Agra in those days were the descendants 
of Raja Chet Singh of Banaras, and Raja Sir Dinkar Rao, Ex-Prime Minister 
of Sindhia and Holkar. 

The capital of the North-Western Provinces was shifted to Allahabad in 
1868. In May 1869 the High Court of the Province, which had its headquarters 
at Agra, was also transferred to Allahabad. Thereafter, Agra remained the 
headquarters of a Commissioner’s division only. In 1902 the province was 
rechristened the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, thereby ensuring some 
sort of political importance for this historic town. Inspite of such a revolutionary 
change in its fortunes Agra '^retains its fame as one of the finest cities of the East.” 

While it was the provincial capital, Agra was visited by many high dignitaries. 
Lord Canning paid a visit in 1860 and held here a durbar which was attended 
by many chiefs of Rajputana and Central India States. In 1863, Lord Elgin 
held a public reception for the ruling chiefs of Rajputana and Central India, 
and in 1866, Sir John Lawrence held another imposing durbar at which 350 
chiefs and other notable personalities were present. Agra was visited by His 
Royal Highness, the Duke of Edinbuigh in 1870, and by the Prince of Wales 
in January 1876. On both these occasions a galaxy of Indian Chiefs assembled 
in the Red Fort. In December 1890 the Agra Water Works “were opened 
with great ceremony by Lord Landsdowne.” In October 1895 Lord Elgin II, 
visited Agra and held a grand durbar. Visits from other high personages followed. 
In fact, Agra continued to attract tourists from many countries of the world. 

Aora To-day 

Inspite of many ups and downs of fortune, Agra retains its importance as 
one of the most historic and picturesque cities of the world. The city is the 
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result of haphazard growth. The rise of individual notables and many cele¬ 
brated families who made Agra their home, led to the growth of flourishing 
colonies; the downfall of some of these families was followed by the ruin of some 
localities of the town. An observant eye can easily detect traces of the Agra 
of the Lodis on the east bank of the Yamuna, where hardly any habitation can 
be seen today. The old quarters of the Mughal city in the vicinity of Akbar’s 
fort, such as, Rawatpara, Pipal-Mandi, Kacheri-ghat and Belan Gunj however, 
had retained their importance through the ages; but they are mainly inhabited 
by old-fashioned business men, or by descendants of employees of the Mughal 
government. The locality where the Agra College is situated had hardly any 
habitation in 1840. The college was then at a fairly long distance from the 
city. The town and the cantonment were far apart. The area on other side 
of the Gwalior road, upto eunuch Firoz’s Tank was at one time thickly populated. 
No one lives there now. The Dayal Bagh Colony is comparatively a recent 
growth. The Vijayanagar Colony, Swadeshi Bima Nagar and Jdgah Colony 
have only come into existence in our own time. The Maliviya Kunj is the 
result of the influx of refugees from West Pakistan after the Partition. Agra, 
today presents a picture of a number of localities which came into existence 
at different times, but which became one by a natural process of expansion. Nor 
does the city lie on a single extended plain. Here and there throughout the 
town may be seen many eminences, ravines and undulations. Two wide gaping 
open drains or Uganda Nalas,’ perhaps as old as the city itself, run right through 
the town emptying their dirty contents into the Yamuna. The Civil Lines 
and the Cantonment area are modern and clean. Agra is, thus, a peculiar com¬ 
bination of the old and the new, the new medieval and the modern, shabbiness 
and cleanliness. Some of the old “mohallas** retain their old names, while new 
names have been given to old colonies. The main road which was originally 
known as Drummond Road is now called Mahatma Gandhi Marg; Baker Park 
is now Subhash Park and the Hewette Park in which the University is situated, 
is now called Krishna Datt Paliwal Park. Kinari Bazar, the main market of the 
city is as narrow and congested as it was in the times of Akbar and Jaliangir, 
and has the same old appearance with its jeweller’s shops, and draper’s show¬ 
rooms. Seo-ka-Bazar looks as ancient as ever. One prominent change, however, 
occurred after the Mutiny, must not be lost sight of. Before 1858 
the European population of Agra lived inside the city, with the native inhabi¬ 
tants for their next-door neighbours. But after the mutiny European 
residents shifted to the out-skirts of the city. The ruins of their derelict bungalows 
can be seen even today. 

Population 

According to the census of 1951 the population of the city of Agra, including 
the cantonment area, was 3,73,824. Of these 61,268 were Muslims and 3,12,556 
non-Muslims. Before the partition of the country and the establishment of 
Pakistan Muslims in Agra constituted nearly 40% of the population. Now the 
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ratio is: 5 Non-Muslims to 1 Muslim. The preponderating majority is that 
of the Hindus. Agra, however, is a cosmopolitan city and counts among its 
citizens, besides the Hindus, many Christian, Parsees and Europeans. Among 
the Hindus, the Vaish community, specially its Agravala Sub-Caste is the weal¬ 
thiest, and most numerous. Next come the Brahmins with the scheduled castes 
a close third; among these the Jataws are quite numerous and influential. The 
shoe-making industry is their main occupation. There are also represented 
other Hindus Sub-castes such as, Rajputs, (not very numerous), Kayasthas 
(specially the Saxenas and Mathurs), Bhargavas, Jats and others. 

The descendants of the original residents of Agra are distinguished for their 
spirit of realism, wordly wisdom and catholicity of taste. They speak chaste 
Hindustani with an occasional sprinkling of medieval Urdti touched up by Braj 
Bhasha, the regional dialect. The polish and urbanity of the courtly Mughals is 
still noticeable in the speech and accent of some of the older residents of the city. 
As a rule, Hindus of this region are less orthodox than those of Awadh and other 
eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh. The common saying-“cight Kanya-Kubj 
Brahamans with their nine kitchens,’* does not apply to the Brahmans of Agra. 
They intermarry among other Brahman sub-castes, and generally have a more 
catholic out-look on life than the Brahmans of Kannauj, Farrukhabad, 
Kanpur or Awadh. The same is true of the Rajputs. Because the higher 
castes usually set the pace for the rest of society, it is not surprising that in Agra 
and itr vicinity the Hindu population, as a whole, is fairly progressive as far 
as social customs, inter-dining, and, to a lesser extent, intermarriages are concer¬ 
ned. Among the Muslims of Agra the upper classes proud of their Moghul 
tradition and culture, still retain a tone of ceremony and courtly refinement. 
The rank and file among them, however, do not differ very much from 
their co-religionists in other parts of the province. The Muslims here arc as 
orthodox in their religious beliefs and practices as anywhere else in the country. 
There is nothing distinctive about the dress of the inhabitants of Agra perhaps 
because a kind of standardization in fashions is taking place throughout northern 
India. Among the upper and the middle classes while men are increasingly 
taking to European clothcs,the Sari is the most popular wear with women of 
all classes. The common people still wear the Kurta and Dhoti or Pajama. 
The staple food in this part of the province is wheat and gram. Rice when 
eaten, is usually cooked or mixed with sugar. The people are religious minded. 
In Braj the cult of Radha-Krishna has a great hold on the people, but in Agra 
they are more inclined towards the Shaivite form of Hinduism. The business 
community generally follows Jainism. Radha Swamies are also fairly numerous. 

Agra has for long been an industrial town, as is clear from the names of most 
of its mohallas, such as, Loha Mandi, Rui-ki-Mandi, Hing-ki-Mandi, Gur-ki- 
Mandi, etc. etc. Iron manufacture is a flourishing industry and Agra specialises 
in cast iron products particularly in the manufacture of weights and measures, 
plough, shares, and many other articles of domestic use. There is an iron rolling 
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mill and many cast iron foundries; the products of these mills find a ready market 
in many places in northern India. The G. G. Industries of^Agra have specialised 
in fruit preservation and in such products, as candied fruit, jams and jellies. 
There is a great demand for these in all the big cities like Delhi, Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

As an industrial town Agra is next in importance to Kanpur and far ahead 
in this respect, of Allahabad, Lucknow, Banaras or Aligarh. The main indus¬ 
tries are leather manufacture, shoe-making, carpet-weaving, stone-cutting and 
inlay work. 



CHAPTER II 


CULTURAL HERITAGE OF AGRA : HISTORY AND 
CULTURE OF BRAJ 

1. Braj as a Centre of Hindu Religion and Thought 

The territory comprised by the modern districts of Agra and Mathura and 
the south-eastern part of Bharatpur now in Rajasthan, constituted in ancient 
times what is even now described as Braj. This tract was a cultural, and for 
some time, even a political unit in ancient India. People inhabiting this region 
speak Braj Bhasha, an important dialect of Hindi. The physical aspect of the 
land in this area, the ethnological affinity of the people and their distinct speech 
and accent, marked Braj out from the rest of the Uttar Pradesh, as also from 
other provinces in the country. Braj was originally a republic and was called 
Sursen^ with its capital at Mathura (Originally called Madhu or Madhura). It 
was one of the 16 republics in the country in the 6th century B. C. The republic 
continued to exist till the beginning of the 1st century A. D. It seemed to have 
fallen under the onslaught of the Satrap and Kushan invasions. With the fall of 
the republic the name Sursen was gradually forgotten. The region was 
bounded on the north by Kuru-Desh or modern Delhi and adjacent area; on 
the south by Chedi Raj or modern Bundelkhand; on the east by Panchal Raj or 
modern Ruhclkhand; and on the west by Matsya or modern Alwar and eastern 
part of Jaipur. After the extinction of the republic this region began to be called 
Braj. 

On account of paucity of material there exists considerable difference of 
opinion about the early history of this region. Modern scholars however, 
divide the history of ancient Braj into three periods, namely, (i) the period before 
the birth of Sri Krishna, (ii) the Age of Sri Krishna, and (iii) the period from 
the Mahabharat (the Great War) to 600 B. C. 

On the authority of the Puranas it is clear that in ancient times Braj was ruled 
by the Yadu-vanshi clan of the Chandravanshi Kshatriyas. Mathura capital of 
Braj derives its glory and sacred character from being the birth place of Lord 
Krishna. Tradition has it that he was born in a prison in Katra Keshavadeva 
on the site of which now stands Aurangzeb’s red sandstone mosque. No authentic 
year of Krishna’s birth can be given. But the time, day and month of 
this historic event are certain. It was at midnight on the 8th day of the first 
or dark half of the Hindu month of Bhadrapad or Bhadaon that he was born of 
Devki, wife of Basudeva and sister of Kans the reigning monarch of Mathura. 
Some modern scholars are of opinion that this epoch-making event might have 
occurred in the year 1500 B. C; but we have no reliable evidence to vouch for 

1. The Sursen Republic was probably named after Sursen, son of Shatnighna, the 
youngest brother of Sri Ram Chandra of Ayodhya. 
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its accuracy. It is, however a matter of common knowledge that the infant was 
taken to the village of Gokul, a few miles on the opposite bank of the Yamuna, 
and brought up there by Basudeva’s friend, Nand, a well-to-do landlord, and 
his saintly wife, Yashoda. For many centuries now, Mathura, Gokul, Vrindavan, 
Barsana, Govardhan and other neighbouring villages, have been venerated 
by Hindus all over the country as sacred places of pilgrimage. 

At one time the entire region must have been very fertile and its 
people happy and prosperous: it must also have had a wealth of natural beauty, 
of field and forest, to have inspired some of our greatest poets and w riters. But 
through the centuries that followed, the land suffered ruin and devastation. 'The 
many invasions and conquest by Muslim rulers of medieval times left scars upt)n 
this fair and smiling region, so that it w^as laid waste by innumerable acts of 
ruthless vandalism. Nature, too was no longer bountiful, and where rich grass¬ 
lands and groves of Kadamti Champak had once floui ishcd, only drcai y stretches 
of sraggling under growth now survived for niost part of the year. “In the rains, 
however, which is a time of pilgrimage, the landscape improves, and it is in 
that season that “several places in the holy land have a charm of their own. 
The beauty of Gobardhan and Barsana, with their gleaming tanks, over hang¬ 
ing pipal trees, amidst the rocky hills hallowed by .centuries of devo¬ 

tion, is sufficient to justify the warmest panegyric:s c>f the devotee or poet.’’ 

With the advent of Buddhism and its dominanee over Braj, this land including 
the capital city of Mathura, seems to have forgotten for centuries to come that it 
had been hallowed by Lord Krishna’s birth and his early activities. Pecjple 
accepted the Buddhist faith and adopted the Buddhist way of life; they erected the 
Buddhist Viharas at Mathura and other places and produced an immense varic^ty 
and number of exquisite statues of Buddha and of the Bodhisattavas. 
Jainism also became a popular religion and countless statues of Jain Tirthankars 
were carved in stone and enshrined in stately temples dedicated to them. It 
is curious that not a single image of Lord Krishna dating 500 B. G. to 400 A. 1). 
has yet been discovered in Braj. The archaeological Museum at Mathura is 
primarily the museum of the Buddhist and Jain art and iconography of the 
region. How and when the traditional Braj culture reasserted itself in this 
region is difficult to say. It is, however, clear that it possesses a unique character 
and a deathless vitality. About the beginning of the 5th century A. D. orthodox 
Hinduism returned to Mathura. It recaptured the life and imagination of the 
people to such an extent that Buddhism was soon forgotten exactly in the same 
manner in which Hinduism had been forgotten dijring the Buddhist age. 
The people of Braj, it of would appear, could take to only one thing at a time. 
It is uncertain as to when the cult of Radha-Krishna first arose but after its 
appearance it became the absorbing interest of the people of the land. The 
lyrics of Surdas moved the old and the young alike, and turned out to be the 
basis of a philosophy which became the living faith of the common people. 
Mathura. 

Among the sacred places of pilgrimage in Braj, Mathura occupies the pride 
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of place. This celebrated city is situated 27°.3T north latitude and 77°.4r east 
longitude. It lies on the eastern bank of the river Yamuna, on the road from 
Agra to Delhi, and at a distance of 34 miles from the former city. It is connected 
by rail with practically every important city in the country. 

It was once a splendid city protected by a lofty stone-wall and adorned with 
numerous temples of great artistic value until its ruthless destruction in 1018 
A. D. by the bigoted Mahmud of Ghazni whose religious fanaticism had blinded 
him to the enchanting beauty of art. An idea of the splendour and wealth of 
Mathura of the Pre-Muslim period can be formed from the description given 
by the celebrated writer Utbi who was Mahmud’s secretary and was an eye¬ 
witness of the destruction of this city. “He (Mahmud) saw there (at Mathura)” 
writes utbi “a building of exquisite structure, which the inhabitants said had been 

built, not by men, but by genii.The wall of the city was constructed of hard 

stone, and two gates opened upon the river flowing under the city, which were 
erected upon strong and lofty foundations, to protect them against the floods 
of the river and rain. On both sides of the city there were a thousand houses, 
to which idol temples were attached, all strengthened from top to bottom by 
rivets of iron, and all made of masonry work, and opposite to them were other 
buildings, supported on broad wooden pillars to give them strength.” 

“In the middle of the city,” Utbi continues “there was a temple larger and 
firmer than the rest, which can neither be described nor painted. The Sultan 
thus wrote respecting it-‘If any should wish to construct a building equal to this, 
he would not be able to do it without expending an hundred thousand thousand 
red dinars, and it would occupy two hundred years, even though the most experi¬ 
enced and able workmen were employed.’ Among the idols there were five 
made of red gold, eacli five yards high, fixed in the air without support. In 
the eyes of one of these id(ds there were two rubies of such value that if any one 
were to sell such as are like them, he would obtain fifty thousand dinars. On 
another, there was a sapphire purer than water, and more sparkling than crystal; 
the weight was four hundred and fifty miskals. The two feet of another idol 
weighed four thousand four hundred miskals, and the entire quantity of gold 
yielded by the bodies of these idols, was ninety-eight thousand three hundred 
miskals. The idols of silver amounted to two hundred, but they could not be 
weighed without breaking them into pieces. The Sultan gave orders that all 
the temples should be burnt with naptha and fire, and levelled with the ground.”* 

The holiest place in Mathura is the Janma Bhuini or birth-place of Lord 
Krishna in Katra Keshav Deva on the site of which stands Aurangzeb’s red sand¬ 
stone mosque. The place originally had a temple dedicated to Lord Krishna, 
but it was destroyed by Mahmud Ghaznavi in 1018 A. D. The temple was, 
however, rebuilt to be destroyed again and again by sucli fanatical Muslim 
Sultans as Firoz Tughlaq and Sikander Lodi. During the reign of Jahangir, 
Vir Singh Deva Bundela of Orchha built on the sacred spot a magnificent temple 

* Tarikki-Yamini by, Al-Utbi in Elliot Dowson, Vol. 11, Ind. Ed. edited by Prof. M. 

Habib, pp. 44-45. 
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known as the temple of Keshav Deva at a cost of Rs. 33,00,000/-/-. The magni¬ 
ficent temple was finally demolished by Auraiigzeb in 1669 who built a mosque 
which stands even now, upon the same site. “The plinth of the temple wall 
may be traced to this day at the back of the mosque and at right angles to it 
for a distance of 163 feet, but not a vestige of the super-structure has been allowed 
to remain.” The celebrated French traveller, Tavernier, who visited the temple 
in the time of Shahjahan gives the following description: “The temple is of such 
a vast size that, though in a hollow, one can see it 5 or 6 kos off, the building 
being very lofty and very magnificent. The stone used in it is of a reddish 

tint, brought from a large quarry near Agra.It is a set on a large octagonal 

platform, which is all faced with cut stone, and has round about it two bands 

of many kinds of animals, but particularly monkeys, in relief..The temple, 

however, only occupies half the platform, the other half making a grand square 
in front. Like other temples, it is in the form of a cross, and has a great dome in 
the middle with twt) rather smaller ones at the end. Outside, the building is cover¬ 
ed from top to bottom with figures of animals, such as rams, monkeys, elephants, 
all carved in stone; and all round there arc nothing but niches occupied by 

different monsters fgods). The pagoda has only one entrance which is 

very lofty, with many columns and images of men and beasts on cither side. The 
choir is enclosed by a screen composed of stone pillars, 5 or 6 inches in diameter... 
Outside, the screen is entirely closed.” This remarkable temple housed an 
image of Lord Krishna which “is the most highly venerated of all the images 
of Krishna.” It is gratifying to record that this image was removed to Nath- 
dwara by Rana Raj Singh of Mewar before the great temple fell under the 
barbaric hammer of the fanatical Aurangzeb. The modern temple of Keshav 
Deva at the back of Katra, though sacred, is not of much architectural merit. 
Nevertheless it is an object of great veneration by the Hindus. Other places 
of religious importance in Mathura are Balbhadra Kund which is situated bet¬ 
ween Katra and Kankoli Tila, the temple of Bhuteshwar Mahadev which over¬ 
looks the Balbhadra Kund, the shrine of Gokaraneshwar, the temple of Mahavidya 
Devi, the Shiv Tal and Kans-ka-Tila. It is worthy of note that there is hardly 
a temple in Mathura which is 250 years old. All notable shrines were destroyed 
by Muslim invaders or sultans. In the centre of the city stands the largest and 
most conspicuous edifice “in what is otherwise a purely Hindu city”—-the Jama 
Mosque built by Abdul Nabi, Faujdar of Mathura, in 1661 A. D. This was 
built on the site and out of the materials of a Hindu temple. 

Gokul 

Next in importance to Mathura is the town of Gokul on the bank of the 
Yamuna, situated in 27°.27' North latitude and 77°.44' East longitude. It is one 
mile from Mahaban and 6miles to the south-east of Mathura with which 
it is connected by a metalled road. It was to this place that Lord Krishna was 
taken immediately after his birth. Here he spent his childhood and early boy¬ 
hood in the house of his foster father, Nand. Gokul is inseparably connected 
with Mahaban, both of which were scenes of Lord Krishna’s early adventures. 
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GokuJ has many temples which are visited by pilgrims throughout the year, 
most particularly during the Janmashtmi week and the time of Ananakut festival. 
Gokul is also associated with the famous saint Vallabhacharya who lived there 
for some time, and this association has added to its importance as a centre of 
pilgrimage. 

Vrindaban 

As the name indicates, Vrindavan was originally a grove of the tulsi and 
other trees. It is situated in 27^.33' N. and 77°.42' E. also on the banks of the 
Yamuna, at a distance of 8 miles from Mathura. The Yamuna takes such 
a bend at this spot that it washes the town of Vrindavan on its three sides and, 
therefore, gives it an appearance of a peninsula. There are about 1000 temples 
in Vi indavan. Many of these are only private chapels. There are 32 ghats 
and many sacred tanks, two of which, namely, Brahma Kund and Goviiid Kund 
are of great sanctity. The third sacred tank is called Kewada-Van, near which 
is a grove of peepal, gular and Kadamb trees. Probably this tank takes its 
name from the grove near-by. Among the temples the first place may be given 
to the temple of Govind Deva. It is a most impressive edifice. The building 
is “in the form of a Greek cross, the nave being 100 feet in length and the breadth 
across the transept the same. The central compartment is surrounded by the 
dome singularly gr<iccful in proportion; and the four arms of the cross are roofed 
by a waggon vault of pointed form, constructed of fine radiating arches as in 
Gothic cathedrals. The w'all has an average thickness of 10 ft. and appears in 
two stages ,the upper stage being a regular triforium. This triforium is a produc¬ 
tion of Mohammedan design, while the work above and below is purely Hindu.** 
The temple was built by Raja Man Singh, of Jaipur in 1590. The image of 
Krishna was removed to Jaipur during the reign of Aurangzeb and from that 
time the temple was allowed to fall into disrepair. The temple is now kept 
ill proper repairs under the supervision of the Government, The next important 
temple in Vrindavan is that of Madaii Mohan which stands near the Kalimardan 
Ghat. It is said to have been built by Ramdcis Khatri of Multan. It consists 
of a nave, 57 ft. large, with a choir 25 ft. sq. at the west-end. The sanctuary 
beyond is of the same dimensions. The original image of Madan Mohan was 
removed to Karauli during Aurangzeb’s reign. Another important temple is 
that of Gopinath which is said to have been built by Rai Shilji, a Shekhavat 
Rajput of the Kachhwaha family of Jaipur. The temple “corresponds very 
closely both in style and dimension with that of Madan Mohan, and has a similar 
chapel attached to the .south side of the sacrarium.” The temple of Jugal Kishore 
which is fourth of the series, is situated near the Kesi Ghat. It was built by 
one Noon Karan, who is said to have been a Chowhan Rajput. It is in a ruined 
condition and the nave has been completely destroyed. 

The other temples are of recent origin. The Radha Ballabh temple was 
built in 1626 by a Kayastha named Sunderdas. This temple “is of special archi¬ 
tectural interest and the last example of early eclectic style. The interior is 
a fine vaulted hall, measuring 63 ft, by 20 ft., with a double tier 8 opening north 
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and south, that in the lower storey having brackets and architraves and on the 
above being Mohammedan arches as in the middle storey in the front.” The 
shrine was demolished by Aurangzeb. Of the huge structure “only the plinth 
remains, on which a modern apartment has been built.” 

Among the modern temples in Vrindavan, seven are of special interest. They 
are:—(1) Krishna Ohandrama which was built in about 1810 by a Bengali 
Kayastha, Krishna Chandra Sen at a cost of Rs. 25,00,000/-/- (ii). The Rangi 
or Rang Nath temple, built in the Madras style in 1845 by Seth Covind Das 
and Radha Krishan at a cost of 45 lakh of rupees; (iii) The Radha Raman temple 
built in 1870 by Kundanlal of Taidhiana at a cost of 10 lakh of rupees; (iv) The 
Temple of Radha India Kishore built by Rani Indrajit Kunwar of'Tikari iieai* 
Gaya in 1871 at a cost of 3 lakh of rupees; (v) 'The temple of Radha Gopal built 
by the Maharaja of Gwalior in 1800 at a c<\st of 4 lakh of rupees; (vi) Baiikey 
Bchari’s temple, and (vii) Shah Btdiari’s temple. 

Nand Gaon 

After Vrindavan, the village of Nand Claon enjoys much sanctity. It is situated 
at the foot of a hill and is 29 miles north-west of Mathura. It is the home of 
l4ord Krishna’s foster father, Nand, in whose memory a specious temple .stands 
on the brow of the hill. It was probably built about the middle of the 19th 
century by one Rup Singh. There are several other temples dedicated to T^ord 
Krishna under various names, such as, Nansingh, Gopinath, Nitya Gopal, 
Giridhari, Nand Nandan, Radhc Mohan, etc. There is a sacred tank called 
Pansarovar which is one of the four most celebrated lakes in Braj. It is said 
that the Pansarowar was the pool to which Lord Krishna as a cowherd drove 
cows for watering. There is a Kadamb groove near the village, known as, 
Udhavaji-ka-kyar, which too is a place of pilgrimage. 

Barsana 

Associated with Nand Gaon is the village of Barsana which, according to 
Hindu belief, was the home of I.ord Krishna’s beloved Radha. It is situated 
at the foot of the slope of a hill which rises abruptly from the plain and runs in 
a .south-westerly direction for about a quarter of a mile. The hill is even 
now known as Brahma-ka-pahar, i.c., Brahma’s hill. It shows that the original 
name of Barsana was Brahmasanu. There arc four prominent temples on 
this hill, one of these is dedicated to Larliji or Radhaji and the other three are 
Man Mandir, Dangarh and the Mor-kiitti. There is a second hill in Barsana 
and the pass between these two hills is called .Sankri-Khore. A fair is held here 
in the month of Bhadon (August/September). The visitors divide themselves 
into two batches according to their sex and “cluster about the rocks round two 
little shrines erected on either side of the ravine for a temporary reception of 
the figures of Radha and Krishna,” and exchange jokes appropriate to the 
occasion. “The summit of Barsana hill is covered by a .series of temples in 
honour of Larliji, a local title of Radha, meaning the beloved. These were 
erected at different times during the last 250 years, and now form a pile of buil¬ 
dings with a lofty wall enclosing the court in which they stand, Plach of the 
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successive shrines was on a somewhat grander scale than its predecessor, and 
was for a time, honoured with the presence of the divinity; but even the last 
and the largest is an edifice of no special pretensions, though seated as it is on 
the very brow of the rock and seen in conjuction with the earlier buildings, 
it forms an imposing feature of the landscape. A long flight of stone steps, broken ^ 
by a temple in honour of Radha’s grandfather, Mahibhan, leads down from the 

summit to the town, which consists almost entirely of magnificent mansions. 

all in ruins and lofty but crumbling walls now enclosing vast desolated areas 
which once were busy courts and markets or secluded pleasure grounds.” 

OoVARDHAN 

Govardhan is another Sacred Place of the Hindus and is at a distance of 16 
miles from Mathura along the road to Deeg in Bharatpur district. It occupies 
a recess in a narrow sand-stone hill which is four or five miles in length and has 
an elevation of 100 ft. above the plain. The hill is called Giriraj or Royal Hill. 

It was held aloft by Lord Krishna on the tip of his finger for seven days and < 
nights to ]>rolect the people & cattle of Braj against a rain storm. On the summit * 
of the hill stands a temple which is said to have been built by Vallabhacharaya 
in 1520 A. D. The image of Shrinathji was, however, removed to Nathdwara 
in Udaipur in order to save it from Aurangzeb’s iconoclastic fury. There 
are several other temples in the vicinity of the hill, particularly in the village 
of Jatipura. Govardhan itself stands round a very large tank of masonary known 
as Matiasi Gauga with flights of steps leading on all sides down to the water 
level. The tank is very old, but it is supposed to have been re-built in the reign 
of Akbar by Raja Man Singh of Jaipur. Since then it has been kept in good 
repair by successive rulers of Bharatpur state. Very near the Manasi Ganga 
is situated the famous temple of Har Deva which was built by Raja Bhagwan 
Das of Jaipur. On the opposite side of the Manasi Ganga there arc a number 
of cenotaphs or chhatries of the rulers of Bharatpur. 

These and many other places in Braj arc associated with many incidents and 
adventures in the life of Lord Krishna and subsequently with the activities of 
the famous religious teacher Vallabhacharya. They are, therefore, holy places 
of pilgrimage which attract a large number of men and women from every part 
of the country. A considerable number of Hindus go on a 84 mile circuit tour 
or Parikrama of Braj. Once every year groups of people, each under an Acharya, 
set out from Mathura a few days after the Krishna Janma Ashtami, and return 
home after an arduous pilgrimage on foot lasting nearly two months. Before 
leaving the pilgrims assemble on the bank of the Yamuna at Mathura and take 
an oath of complete celibacy and abstinence from all pleasures of life. They 
travel barefooted and unshaved and without using any kind of conveyance. 
During this Parikrama they halt for a day or two at various places of pilgrimage 
especially at Madhuwan, Talvan, Kamodvan, Chandra Sarovar, Jatipura, 
Kamvan, Sankhet, Nandgaon, Barsana, Vrindavan, Gokul etc. The jfalra 
terminates usually a few days before Dewali or the festival of lights. 
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Bhakti Movement: Catholicity of Braj Culture 

The religious thoughts, beliefs and practices of' the people of Bi aj, which 
greatly influenced the Indian sub-Continent, have had, through the ages a special 
characteristic of their own. Ilie Bhakti Cult might not have liad its origin in 
Braj; it is however, certain that this region became tlie centre of Bhakti Marg. 

Of the three methods prescribed by the ancient sages of India for.the 

attainment of final bliss, namely. Cyan (Enlightenment), Karma, (Action) and 
Bhakti (Devotion), the last liecame very popular in the medieval age. It began 
to be widely believed that complete submission to the will of the Almighty is the 
surest way of attaining the final bliss or moksha. The relation between the 
World Soul and the individual soul was likened to the relation between Krishna 
and Radha. Hence the Radhji-Krishna-Bhakti Cult. Creat saints fi om various 
parts of the country flocked to Braj to imbibe something of the love embodied 
in the relationship between Radha and Krishna and to get spiritual inspiration 
from the very scenes of Lord Krishna’s life. Vallabhacharya from the Deccan 
and Chaitanya from Bengal visited Braj and spent a considerable part of tlieir 
lives at Mathura, Vrindavaii and other places in this region. Since that time the 
Bhakti Cult became a living and active force in the lives of the people and it 
radiated from Braj to other parts of the country. It emphasised the devotion to 
a personal God whose presence could be felt through His life and activities on 
earth. A new philosophy of life, therefore, came into vogue. Though it turned 
its back on material advancement and emphasised other worldliness and indirectly 
preached the philosophy for ‘escape’ in that age of foreign domination and icono- 
clasrn, nevertheless, it gave people a fresh hope and a new and cheerful outlook 
on life. They forgot their worldly suflerings in the emotional ecstasy caused by 
a feeling that they were in the presence of Lord Krishna, the Almighty. 

The Bhakti s<'hool of thought produced a large volume of literature of abiding 
value in many modern Indian languages. Many works on the life and teachings 
of Chaitanya and Vallabhacharya and the soul stirring songs of Sur Das became 
even in the life-time of these Saints, the common and cherished property of the 
masses and were read and sung wherever Bengali, Hindi, Giijrati and Marathi 
were spoken and understood. Devout people made Sur Das songs a part of 
their daily devotion. This influenced the life of millions, and gave them intellect¬ 
ual and spiritual solace. 

A special feature of life in this region was the understanding, even cordiality, 
between Hindus and Muhammadans. From the time of Akbar to the beginning 
of Aurangzeb’s reign, the intelligentsia of the two communities not only appre¬ 
ciated each other’s religious beliefs and practices, but even tried to enter into 
the spirit of their scriptures and culture. Muslim men of letters, like Abdur- 
Rahim Khan-i-khana, interpreted Hindu thought so sympathetically and 
successfully that they have become indistinguishable from those of the Hindu 
Poets and Scholars. Raskhan sang the praises of Lord Krishna in his Hindi 
poems in the manner of a Hindu devotee. He says in one of his poems:— 
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3fr w ff eft ^ ^ ^ JTsn^ ii 

qr^ ft eft ^ F»TfT ^ wt ^ S 5 «r 77:e?T i 
^ ^ ^ eft sfrrt f*rf% sprfsre^t sper e^t ii 

‘If I were again to be born a man, let me live in the midst of the cow-herds 
(of Krishna’s company) in the village of Gokiil in Braj. 

If 1 were to he horn an animal, let me graze along with the kine of Nand; 
If' 1 were to he a stone, let rne be a part of that hill (Govardhan) which Sri 
Krishna lifted up on his finger. 

If 1 were to he a bird, let me perch (In the company of othei- birds) on the 
branches of the KadaTiih trees on the hank of the Kalindi, 

Such, an example of understanding and appreciation of each other’s religion 
and culture is hard to parallel in the annals ()f any other country in the world. 

In such a congenial soil, it was easy for the Persian language, and Islamic 
learning in general, to take root and flourish. From the time of Sikander liodi, 
Agra became a scat of Muslim learning; hut it was during Akhar’s reign, that 
many a scholar of Persian language and literature, made Agra and Fatehpur 
Sikri his Iionif!. Gieat poets from the countries of Central Asia, and especially 
from Persia, were drawn to these places and adorned the Mughal court. Their 
w(^rk enriched Persian language and literature andaflected religious thought and 
philosophy. The historical literature written in Persian and produced in Agra 
and Fatehpur Sikri during the Mughal period, besides being very vast, varied 
and rich in content, has a permanent v'^alue. The works of Abul Fazl, his elder 
brother Faizi, Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, Gulbadan Begarn, Jauhar Aftabchi, and 
many others have proved to be extremely invaluable for reconstructing the 
hisUiry of the Mughal times. Persian was replaced by Urdu during the decline 
of the Mughal Empire, and Agra became, much before Lucknow, an important 
centre ()f Urdu poetry, so that it produced many notable Urdu poets whose work 
proved to be of considerable cultural value to the people of this town. 



CHAPTER III 

ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENTS OF AGRA 

The Styi.e of Architecture 

Otk* priceless inheritance of Aqra, in fact of the whole country, is a series 
of its rcinarkahle hiiihlini's. 'These represent the hii^hcst evolution of a stvlc 
of architecture known as Tnclo-Musliin but often rnis-(*allcd Indo-Saraccnic. 
It is the result of a fusion of the Hindu and tlie so-called Muslim styles of archi¬ 
tecture. Nowhere is the blending of these styles so deliberate and harmonious 
as in some of the 1)uildings of Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. It is <»n ac count of this 
that the style of architecture that arose in Agra is approj)riateIy regarded as 
the Indian National Architecture. 

Hy the tiiuf* of the Turkish conejuest of Northern India in the htsl decade 
of the 12th century A. D. the various races of Central Asia had developed a 
style of architecture which was the result of the fusion of the indigenous styles 
of Trans-C)xiana, Tran, AfghanisUin, Mesopotamia, Egypt, North Africa, and 
countries of South-Western Europe on the one hand and Muslim Arabia on 
the other. The architecture l)rought to India by our Turkish conquerors in 
the last decade of the 12th century was, thus, not exclusively Muslim or Arab. 
Its distinctive features were; (i) the dome, (ii) the lofty tower or minaret, (iii) 
the arch, and (iv ) the vaidt. When the Turks came to our country they found a 
highly developed indigenous style. Nevertheless, being conquerors they naturally 
introduced their own ideas and forms and methods of building construction. But 
they did not succeed in erecting buildings that could be exact copies of their pro¬ 
totypes in Central Asia. '^Fhcir 1)uildings were greatly influenced by an indigenous 
art tradition, and hence the new architecture that emerged was neither completely 
foreign nor purely Indian. The amalgamation of the foreign and the indigenous 
architectural styles was made possible by c:ertain factors. Firstly, our foreign 
rulers had to employ Indian craftsmen and sculptors who had their own definite 
ideas about the form and method of construction, and, therefore, unconsciously 
introduced into Muslim buildings many decorative and architectural details 
which had been in vogue in this country for many centuries. Secondly, the early 
conquerors almost invariably l)uilt mosques, palaces, and even tombs out of 
the materials of Hindu and Jain temples which they had zealously destroyed. 
This inevitably involved modification of their building plans. Thirdly, not¬ 
withstanding the striking contrast betw^een the Muslim and the Hindu styles, 
their buildings resemble each other in .some particulars. Therefore, the Turkish 
Sultans sometimes converted the Hindu and the Jain temples into mosques 
by demolishing their flat roofs and providing domes and minarets in their places. 
In the words of Sir John Marshal one common feature in Hindu temples and 
Muslim mosques was “the open court encompassed by chambers or colonnades. 
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and such temples as were built on this plan easily lent themselves to conversion 
into mosques and would be die first to be adapted for that purpose by the conq- 
crors. Again a fundamental characteristic that supplied a common link between 
the two styles was the fact that both Islamic and Hindu arts were inherently 
decorative. Ornament was as vital to the one as to the other; both were depen¬ 
dent on each for their very being.” In these circumstances the indigenous art 
which was characterised by flat roof, narrow columns, arches built on the 
canti-lcvcr principle, and corbel brackets, continued to exert steady influence 
upon the Muslim architectural style and this influence lasted not only during 
the period of the Sultans of Delhi but also throughout the Mughal period. 

The first conscious effort to bring about a fusion of the two styles and lay 
tlie foundation of a National Style of Architecture, was made by Akbar. His 
interest in and patronage of architecture led to the erection of magnificent 
monuments which fully justified Abul Fazl’s remark that “His Majesty plans 
splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart, in the garment 
of stone and clay.” Akbar mastered every detail of the existing styles of archi¬ 
tecture and gave his architects new ideas to translate into practical form. He 
was thus able to impress his pcisonality on the buildings that he ordered to be 
erected at cither Agra, or Fatehpur Sikri or elsewhere. The style of architecture 
evolved by Akbar may, therefore, be called the mixed Hindu-Muslim style or 
the National Style of Architecture. 

THE AGRA FORT 
The Delhi and Amar Singh Gates 

The earliest specimen of this style of architecture is Akbar’s fort at Agra. 
As a traveller detrains at the Agra Fort Station, a gigantic red sandstone edifice 
first catches his eye. This massive struetiirc is the earliest and most celebrated 
fort built by Akbar, the great Mughal (1542-1605). It was begun in 1565 
under the supervision of Qasirn Khan, Chief Engineer at the Emperor’s court. 
Three to four thousand skilled masons were employed everyday for fifteen years 
and it cost 35,00,000 lakhs of rupees in the currency of that time. The Fort has 
not been built to any regular plan, for it was erected on the site of Sikandcr Lodi’s 
brick fort, and also because the course of the river Yamuna on the right bank 
of which it stands had to be taken into account. It is nearly 1J miles in its 
circuit and the inner walls entirely made of hewn red sandstone, are nearly 
70 feet high. It is said that no such walls had ever been raised before, “from 
top to bottom the fire-red hewn stones are joined so closely that even a hair cannot 
find its way into their joints.” In the words of Percy Brown these walls “were 
composed of a massive interior core of rubble and concrete faced with carefully 
worked blocks of sandstone linked together by iron rings.” These blocks of 
stone were, laid in alternate courses, a wide course separated by narrow 
bond-stones, a meth<>d of construction which is found in all the buildings of 
Akbar’s time.” The second iuid outer wall which is much shorter in height 
was added later on in the time of Aurangzeb. The wall of the fort is strengthened 
by nuiny powerfully built bastions at regular intervals. The fort had originally 
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four gates, two of which were Jater walked up. The other two remain to this 
day. The main gate on (he \^'eslern side, which was finished in 1566 , is known 
as the Delhi gate. Passing through this gate one reaches the inner entrance 
called the Hathi Pole or Elephant Gate because its archway was flanked by two 
elephants with theii- riders in stone. These were razed to tlie ground 
by Aurangzeb’s orde/s in 1668. This Delhi Gate according to Percy Brown 
IS undeniably one of the most impressive portals in all India.” The main 
entrance or archMay is “flanked by two bastions, but it is the masteily manner 
in which this simple scheme was handled that gives it such an imjiressive and, 
at the same (ime artistic appearance. Taking the octag<m as Iiis (heme, (he 
designer has made the bastions, the vaulted chamber between, and (he domed 
kiosks CF'owning the battlements all eigld-sideri in plan. Height was obtained 
by the whole being in two .storeys, with the bastions divided transversely bv 
a balcony on brackets, a projection which gives a most Jiseful line of interruption 
to the facade. Openings below^ would only weaken the appearance of a building 
obviou.sly required for strength, so that, except for the main aichw'ay, the lower 
storey has no voids, but above the balcony are arched recesses producing the 
necessary eflect of depth and substance. Considerable interest attaches to 
the manner in which the entire surface of the gateway was decorated; patterns 
in white marble inlay enrich the arcades and the panels, w'hile coloured tiles 
of winged dragons, elephants and foliated birds* add vitality to a composition 
which in itself is remarkable for animation and strength.’* The other 

gateway is a smaller one and is known as the Amar Singh Gate. It was for 

private use, and derived its name from an incident that took place in the time 
of Shahjahan (1628-1658). Amar Singh Rathor, a vassal of the Jodhpur ruling 
family, was a Jagiidar of Nagore and a Mansabdar of high rank in the Mughal 
service. One day (while the Imperial court was in session, Salahat Jung, fourth) 
Bakhshi of the Empire, spoke sharply to Amar Singh. Feeling greatly hurl, 
Amar Singh laid violent hands on Bakhshi and was immediately ordered It) 
be arrested. It is said that in trying to eflect his escape, he galloped across 
and over the Fort wall and landed near this gateway. Hence the gate came 
to be named after him. The structure has no pretence to any architectural 
significance. A draw-bridge connects the massive gate with the space 
beyond the wide moat. This runs round the entire fortress and was ever kept 
filled with water. Visitors are permitted to enter the Fort through this (Arnar 
Singh) gate only. 

The Jahangiri Mahal 

Within this enclosure Akbar erected more than 500 buildings of red .sand¬ 
stone carried out in the beautiful styles of Bengal and Gujarat whic li ‘rnasteily 
sculptors and cunning artists of fc»rni have fa.shi(>ned as airhitectural models." 
Most of these buildings were situated along the east wall civeiiookiiig the river. 
Many of these beautiful edifices were pulled down by Shahjahan \\ho erected 
white marble .structures in their places. Some of these, however, can l>c still 

* The insertion of birds which was against the Quranic injunction, k fleets Akhai’s 
freedom from bigotry. 
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seen in the south-east corner of the fort. These represent the general charac¬ 
teristics of the early architectural productions of Akbar. The most important 
and in a very good state of preservation is the so-called Jahangiri Mahal, which 
was either l)uilt by the Emperor for the residence of his son, Jahangir, or assumed 
its present name because Jahangir resided tliere after Akbar’s death. This 
is tlie first notable ])uilding that the visitor sees on his right-hand side of the end of 
a spacious law'n, as he enters the Fort through the Amar Singh Ciate and emerges 
fifim the passage leading through the tw^o inner arched gateways and a long 
corridor with lofty brick walls on cither side. This palace is almost a scjuare 
building measuring 249 feet by 260 feet, and is surrounded by four large kiosks 
one oil eacli of its four corners. The gate of the palace is a pointed arch-way 
and simple in design but is embellished with patterns carried out in white marble 
inlay. It leads to the inner door-way which is not in the centre of tlie main 
gate but placed a little further to its right, so that nothing within may be seen 
by anyone outside the palace gate. The small entrance, through a narrow corri- 
doi*, leads to the inner building, the Jahangiri Mahal, which is built after the 
plan of a centi al rectangular courtyard with tiers of df>uble storeyed rooms on 
each of the four sides. The rpiadrangle is 71 ft. by 72 ft. and the rooms around 
it constilulc one of tlie finest architectural work of Akbar’s time. The rooms are 
built almost entirely of red sandstone, white marble being used as sparingly 
as possible, and that too, on the exterior only. The palace is almost wholly 
Hindu in design and workmanship, the principle of construction being the “beam 
and bracket.” The roofs are flat and not vaulted, and the arch too has been 
avoided as far as possible and used only “in its ornamental capacity.” The 
“most important feature of the edifice is its carved and ornamental stone brackets 
which support the stone beams, wide eaves and flat ceilings in all parts of the 
building.” The portico of the eastern facade and struts in the northern hall 
are very exquisite and lend support to the theory that the workmanship aimed at 
reproducing the eflect of wooden beams. Havell, however, is of the opinion 
that European critics were wholly mistaken in thinking that the Indian ciafts- 
man blindly imitated the wooden structure and had no intelligence to 
adapt his methods to the materials to be used. Whichever view be correct, 
it is admitted on all hands, that the Jahangiri Mahal here is so characteristically 
Hindu that it could hardly be out of place amidst any of the buildings in Gwalior, 
Ghittor or Udaipur. It is also a well-known fact that Akbar’s catholicity of 
taste pt'rmitled his artists to borrow readily from a variety of sources. Man 
Singh Tornar’s fort at Gwalior, without doubt, furnished a model for Akbar’s 
fort at Agra. 

In the centre of the lawn in front of the Jahangiri Mahal lies the stone cistern 
of Jahangir. It is shaped like a bowl hewn out of a single block of greenish-black 
stone, and is 5 feet high, 4 feet deep, 8 feet in diameter and 25 feet in circumfer¬ 
ence. It is an object of great artistic value and has several Persian verses inscribed 
on its outer surface. From the last line of the verses it would appear that the 
cistern was constructed in 1019 A. H. It was probably used as a bath. 
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From the Jahangiri Mahal the visitor, on turning to his right, would face 
a dilapidated building known as Akbari Mahal. It was situated just south of 
and contiguous to the Jahangiri Mahal. It was one of Akbar’s earliest buildings. 
Though the main structure of Akbari Mahal is no longer in existence, 
its general plan is clear enough. It was constructed after the same design as 
Jahangiri Mahal which was built some years later. The only noticeable difTerence 
being that the Akbari Mahal which was built earlier is, “a little coarser 
and bolder in its treatment compared with the finer and more ornate handiwork 
on the Jahangiri Mahal.” 

After leaving Jahangiri Mahal and upon turning to the north, one comes 
to a series of imposing edifices in white marble. These were erected by Akbar’s 
grandson, Shahjahan (lfi2fi-1658), whose taste differed greatly from that of Akbar 
as is evident from a reversion to Persianised form and motif. He preferred to 
build white marble, which was plentiful in the quarries of Makrana near the 
Sambhar lake. After demolishing the rectangular buildings of the reign of 
his father and grandfather, Shahjahan raised over them pavilions, courts and 
columned halls. 'Phe rectangular character of the early buildings was thus 
superseded by “the curved line and flowing rhythm of the styh; of Shahjalian” 
in the construction of which “the chisel of the stone carver was replaced by 
the finer instruments of the marble cutter and the polisher.” “But perhaps 
the more striking innovation was the change in the shape of tlie arch which, 
in almost all buildings of Shahjahan’s reign, is foliated or cusped in its outlines, 
so that white marble arcades of engrailed arches became the distinguishing 
characteristic of the period.” The result was a new group of white-marlde 
buildings such as the Diwan-i-Ain, Diwan-i-Khas, the Khas Mahal, the Shish 
Mahal, the Musamman Burj, the Anguri Bagh, the Machhi Bhawan, and the 
Aloti Masjid. 

The Diwan-i-Am 

The Diwan-i-Am is situated to the right of the second large courtyard w^hich 
the visitor enters after leaving the Amar Singh gate behind. It is an open 
and spacious building erected by Shahjahan in 1628 with rows of double columns, 
numbering 40. The hall is open on three sides, and is 201 ft. long and 67 ft, 
broad, and its roofs are supported by three rows of high pillars placed at regular 
intervals. The pillars are connected by beautiful marble arches so that the 
final effect is one of sustained grandeur. In the centre of the fourth side of 
the hall is an elevated long niche or gallery whioh is built of white marble, 
richly decorated with pictra dura work and flowers and foliage in low relief. In 
this gallery or alcove, the Emperor sat on a throne. In the hall just below the 
Royal alcove, was a raised platform which served as the seat of the Grand Wazir 
or Prime Minister. In the time of Shahjahan the Imperial throne was made of 
pure gold and jewels and was known as iheTakht-i-Taus or the Peacock Throne. 
It was built under the superintendence of Bebadal Khan and was yards 
long, 2J yards broad and 5 yards high. The ceiling of the canopy was “enamell¬ 
ed and had only a few precious stones set here and there; but the outside was 
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covered with rubies, and other gems. Twelve pillars of emerald supported 

this roof. Above it were placed two figures of peacocks ornamented with jewels 
and between them a tree set with rubies, diamonds and emeralds and pearls. 
Three jewelled steps led to the Emperor’s seat, which was surrounded on eleven 
sides with jewelled planks, serving as railings; (the twelveth was open, being 
in front of the Emperor and just above the steps). Of these eleven panels the 
most splendid was the middle one, on which the Emperor rested his arm in 

reclining.Apart from the salary of the craftsmen, in its material alone, 

the throne cost one crore of rupees.”^ 

To the Emperor’s right and left stood his sons and grandsons; they took their 
seats only after they were permitted to do so. In the hall, which was lavishly 
decorated and charged with rich perfumes, stood in order of their dignity, rows 
of courtiers, nobles and officers, their backs flanking the three open sides. “Those 
who attended on the Emperor’s person were stationed on his right and 
left near the two pillars close to the alcove, their backs being turned to the wall. 
Facing the Emperor, stood the chief officers of the state, rank behind rank, 
according to their gradation. The Royal Standard bearers, lu)lding the golden 
banners and taugh and qur^ were drawn up on the Emperor’s left with their backs 

to the wall.Silver railing fenced it (Diwan-i-Am) round on the three 

sides with only three openings in them.” 

As the Diwan-i-Am was not spacious enough for the huge concourse of people 
who attended the Durbar, the space on three sides of it “was enclosed wdth railing 
of painted wood on which velvet canopies which were richly embroidered with 
gold were spread. Here stood all men below commanders of 200, archers of 
the guard, musketeers, and some of the retainers of the nobles, when they attended 
the Durbar. At the doors of the hall and of the two railings (silver and wooden) 
trustworthy mace-bearers and sergeants-at-arms in their splendid uniforms 
kept guard, excluding strangers and persons who had no entree at Court.” 

After the British occupation of Agra in 1803, the Diwan-i-Am was for some 
time used as an arsenal. In 1876 Sir John Strachey restored the building. 
During the Great Rebellion of 1857-58 the Fort was the scene of great activity. 
John Colvin, who was then the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
died in 1858 and was buried in a corner of the courtyard in front of the Diwan-i- 
Ara. 

Maguhi Bhawan 

At the back of the Diwan-i-Am is situated the Machhi Bhawan, which is 
an oblong elaborate edifice carved in red sandstone. In the centre of the 
building is a courtyard 60 yards long and 55 yards broad. Over-looking this 
courtyard is the first floor having on all the four sides an open gallery of beauti¬ 
fully carved pillars and arches in Stucco polished to egg-shell whiteness. 

Along the three sides of the Machhi Bhawan on the ground floor stood lofty 
buildings and offices, the most important of which was the treasury of jewels. 

1. Studies in Mughal India By Sir Jadunath Sarkar, pp. 19-20 
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To the south of Machhi Bhawan courtyard “is an umbrella-like embossed pavi¬ 
lion of white marble on four pillars in extreme elaboration and purity.” TIkmc 
was a golden throne set inside this pavilion. In the courtyard were many tanks 
and reservoirs of white marble. Tliese were filled with water from the Yamuna 
and served as fisliing pools for the amusement of members of the Royal family. 
The material used in the construction of these tanks and reservoirs was pillaged 
and carried away l^y Suraj Mai Jat to Deeg where he built himself a garden 
house with many beautiful palaces as the Bhavans of Deeg. Machlii Bhawan 
is now in a dilapidated condition, and its tanks and reservoirs have been filled 
up w'ith earth. 

Diwan-i-Khas 

The Diwan-i-Khas lies to the North-West of the Machhi Bhaw'an and is 
built on an elevated terrace (werlookiug the Yamuna. It w^as a private audience 
hall to which only selected nobility amt the highest r)fli(‘ials wer(‘summoned. It 
is an oblong building of white marble, ()4 feet 9 inches long, 34 feet broad 
and 22 feet high. It consists of two halls which join an open marble gallery 
of equal size by an arched colonnade. The halls arc aii ex(juisite piece 
of architecture. The pillars and arches are beautifully carved and inlaid, 
and the walls are ornamented with reliefs of vases, flowers and foliage. These 
were originally ovxr-laid with gold and adorned with mosaics in precious stones. 
Critics consider the Diwan-i-Khas as one of the most graceful halls ever built. 
“The middle of the dado of this hall is embossed, the borders are inlaid W'ith 
cornelians and corals, and the ceiling is like that of its Tarnli-Khana.” On 
the s^)uth side of the Hall there is a lengthy Persian inscription w^hich gives 
in a chronogram the date of its construction which according to the rules of 
Abjad is the year 1045 A. H. It was in this Hall that the Maratha king Shivaji 
was received in audience by Aurangzeb in 1666. Hurt at this cold reception, 
and feeling greatly insulted, Shivaji left the Hall and sat behind a pillar in the 
Verandah nearby which was a flagrant breach of all rules of courtly etiquette. 
A year before this incident, the mortal remains of Shahjahan, the builder of 
this exquisite edifice, were shrouded and placed in a coflin in the Diwan-i-Khas 
and carried to be interred in the 'Taj Mahal. 

In front of the Diwan-i-Khas there is a courtyard, 41 yards long and 29 yards 
broad having on die western edge a marble platform on which Shah Jahan 
used to sit in the evenings. To the ejist of this is a throne of black marble used 
by Jahangir when he rebelled against his father and set himself as Sovereign 
at Allahabad. 

The Sish Mahal 

Beneath the Diwan-i-Khas is situated the Sish-Mahal, a delightful chamber, 
the doors and walls of which were adorned with glass mosaics and in gold and 
other colours. This chamber had two reservoirs, one of which was filled with 
water from a canal ten yards long and one yard broad. This water flowed 
into the second reservoir which was bigger than the first and was stored there. 
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Under the courtyard facing the Diwan-i-Khas were the treasure rooms for the 
safe keeping of gold coins (Asharfis). 

Facing the hall of Diwan-i-Khas, there was another hall, 25 yards long and 
51 yards broad. Adjacent to this second hall stood a Hamma^ or Turkish Bath 
consisting of sev'eral buildings, which overlooked the Yamuna, the garden at 
the foot of the Jharokha-i-Darshan and similar other gaidens on the opposite 
bank of the river. The interior and exterior of the bath and its several apart¬ 
ments were embellished with inlay, relief, glass mosaics and other ornamental 
work. “In the centre of the large chamber there is an intricate reservoir like 
the mirror of the pure heart of the enlightened, with fountains playing on all 
sides. On the river side of the dressing rooms, and the hot and cold bath rooms, 
the Aleppo glasses have been so disposed that the river and the said gardens 
are all in view. The ai’ches and doors of the TIammam have with Aleppo glasses 
.'idded t{» the beauty of other wonders.” 

The Khas Mahal 

Adjacent to the Diwan-i-Khas and to the right of the Jahangiri Mahal stands 
on an elevation overlooking the Jarnuna the Khas Miihal or the Imperial Palace 
meant cxclusi\'ely for the residence of the Emperor and his queen. This, too, 
was l>uilt by Shahjahan before he laid the foundation of Shahjahanabad (Delhi). 
The sub-structures of the Khas Mahal are of red sandstone, and were at one 
time, washed by the waters of the Yamuna which has now receded about a 
quarter of a mile further away from the fort. The upper structure of the Palace, 
its chambers, corridors and pavilions are built of white marble. The Royal 
bed Chamber measures 26 yards by 10^ yards. “Its walls upto dado and pillars 
are covered with reliefs, and the marginal lines inlaid with a variety of stones,” 
and its ceiling painted in gold and other bright colours. The building is flanked 
on the right and left by two beautiful golden pavilions with sh)ping roofs and 
cusped arches, and is open on two sides. Its roof is surmounted on the river 
side by two small but extremely lovely golden cupolas. It is enriched with 
elaborate carving and fine ornamentation of flowers and festoons in relief. Flo¬ 
rentine mosaics and gilded paintings decorate the ceiling and the domes. The 
inlay work, paintings and exquisite carving give an elegant appearance to this 
lovely mansion. Its luxurious pavilions “glitter all over with jasper, cornelian, 
lapis-la/uli, agate and blood-stone, and the balconies aiul teriac-es arc wrought 
in open patterns of such rich designs that, according to an American Traveller 
‘they resemble the fringes of lace when seen from below.’ The adaptation of 
one part to another, the perfect harmojiy pievailing in the various sections of 
the building, the richness of style, and above all, its elegance, arc proof of the 
taste of the author, and fill the curious observer with a sense of admiration and 
awe. No chamber, no pavilion, no terrace or window is wanting, and it seems 
as if tlie Imperial halls have just been vacated by their occupiers, and were ready 
to be repeopled with the househf)ld of the great Emperor. They bring vividly 
before the eye a living picture of the daily routine of his public duties and his 
private pursuits and domestic life.” 
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Inside a balcony attached to the palace and overlooking the river, were 
portraits of the Mughal Enipcrors and their ancestors from IViniir to Shalijaluin. 
On the walls of the Khas Mahal there was a fine iiisci iptioii in Persian, most 
of which has now peeled off saying that the pjtlacc was built by Shahjahaii and 
the like of which never existed on earth. It giv^es, according to Abjad rules 
the year of its construction as 1()4() A. H., which corresponds to l(i38 A. 1). 
At the back of the chamber is a marble parlour, 15 yards long and 
yards broad, and on two sides of wWch are two royal seats. There is a court¬ 
yard 80 yards square, in front of the bed-chamber in the centre of which is 
a tank with fine fountains playing in it. 

The Angurx Baoh 

In front of the Khas Mahal was situated the Anguri Garden, 235 feet long 
and 170 feet broad, with three sets of c*.harnbers on three sides. The Iniildings 
originally erected by Akbar were remodelled and rebuilt by Shah Jahan, and 
were meant for the ladies of the Mughal harem. On the fourth side theie was 
a sjiacious niai ble jiavilion. In the courtyard was laid-out a fine gaiden know'n 
as the Anguri Bagli. With many fountaiixs playing like all Miiglial gaidtms, 
it was divided into four squares, which were in the form of terraces placed on 
a slope for the easy distribution of w^ater. 

The Jiiarokha-i-Darshan 

Midway between the Imperial palace (Khas Mahal) and the Octogonal 
tower was the Jharokha-i-l)arshan, made of white mai ble. It had gilded roofs 
which shone in sunlight. Every morning 48 minutes after suiirise the Empeior 
used to appear before his expectant subjects who assembled in the open space 
down below, and bowed to their sovereign as he appeared at the window. 'The 
Emperor thus came into daily contact with the common i)Cople who could submit 
their complaints directly to him without luiy hindrance from the officials. The 
petitions were drawn up by a string and plai:cd before the Eniptn-or, who decided 
the cases then and there. He also sometimes witnessed elephants fights from 
the Jharokha-i-Darshan. This kind of amusement was an imperi«d prerogative 
and Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan took special delight in watching figlits 
between ferocious animals. 

The Octogonal Tower 

The Musamman Burj or Octogonal tower was originally called the Shah 
Burj. This cxciuisitc structure of white marble built by Shahjahan lies to the 
north of the Khas Mahal and hangs “like a fairy bower over the gr een rampart” 
of the Fort. It is a four-storeyed building eight yards in diameter, the top-most 
storey is of pure white marble and most elaborately carved and inlaid. Attached 
to it is a fine portico in the centre of which stands a lonely sunken fountain placed 
in a resei-voir rose-petalled in shape. In the room in front there is an elegant 
water-fall. The water flows through a narrow passage on a beautifully carved 
white marble stone slab and then into a covered canal. From the Musamman 
Burj ladies of the Mughal harem would watch the animal fights held in tlie 
open space below. The Emperor took his scat on the marble throne on the 
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opposite side. It was in this tower that Shah Jahan breathed his last with his 
eyes turned towards the glittering Taj—the mausoleum of his beloved queen— 
his affectionate daughter Jahan Ara, sitting by his side. 

In the garden below the Octagonal Tower and the Jharokha-i-Darshan, 
two marble statues of Rana Amar Singh and his son, Karan Singh on elephants 
w^crc placed by Jahangir. These were destroyed at the command of the fanatical 
Aurangzel). 

The Mosque in the Fort 

There are three white marble mosques in the fort all of which were built 
by Shah Jahan. 'Fhc first of these is a small white marble structure without 
domes or minarets, nor does it have a pulpit for the Imam. It stands to the 
right in front of the Khas Mahal and can be approached from that palace as 
well as the l)iwan-i-Khas. In this mosque Shah Jahan said early morning 
prayers. He sat meditating on the prayer carpet until it was time for the mor¬ 
ning prayers (Fajar). 

N AGIN A MaSJID 

In the north-west corner of the Machhi Bhawan is situated the Nagina Masjid 
which is a small but handsome mosque built entirely of white marble. It is 
said to have been erected for the ladies of the harem, and is considered to be 
a counter-part of the more elegant Moti Masjid of Shah Jalian. But there 
can he no comparison between this small though l)eautiful, edifice and Shah 
Jahan’s later master-piece whicli remains unexcelled for its exquisiteness. Ckm- 
nected with this small mosque are a set of c hambers in which Shahjahan was 
kept confined by his over-ambitious son, Aurangzeb. The guide points out 
the small room wdicrc the Ex-Emperor used to live “w^ith little to console his 
heart except the sight l)efoie him of the monument raised by his own genius to 
the Jiieniory of the wife of his youth, the renowned lady of the Taj.’’ 

In front of the w'cstern gate leading to the ground floor of these buildings 
is a beautiful lawn which was once the site of a well laid out flower garden. It 
was in this garden tliat prince Salim (afterwards Jahangir) clianced to see Mehr- 
iin-nisa, fafterwards Nur Jahan), and fell in love with her at first sight. 

Moti Masjid 

The prettiest structure in the Agra fort is the celebrated Moti Masjid or 
the Pearl Mosipie. It is situated on an elevated terrace in a spacious court¬ 
yard to the iiortli of the l)iwan-i-Arn. Access to the court-yard is obtained 
through an arched gateway of red sandstone. Passing through this the visitor 
comes to a wall with two small door-ways cither of which leads, after a long 
flight of steps, to the gate of the mosque. The mosque measures 187 feet by 237 
feet. It was built in 1654 when Mughal art had reached the zenith of its glory, 
thus fully justifying its namc--“Pearl Mosque.” “Few religious edifices,” writes 
Percy Brown, “convey to the beholder a finer sense of purity tlian this Chapel 
Royal, which, both on account of the flawless quality of its material, and skil¬ 
fully modulated disposition of its elements, represents the Mughal style at its 
zenith. The subordination and contrast of the entrance archways to the arcad- 
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ing of the sanctuary, the proportions and arrangement of the kiosks surmounting 
the cornices, and, notably, the subtle raising of the drum of llie centre dome 
in relation to those of either side, are a few only of the aspects of this structure 
which show in a more emphatic manner that the principles of balance and rhythm 
were, l)y this time, thoroughly appreciated by the Mughal builders.”® 

The square court of the mosque is paved with large white flags and 
is surrounded l)y an exquisite gallery and colonnade, both made of the same 
material. In the courtyard, infront of the mosque, stands a beautiful fountain. 
There is a sun-dial on a stone platform in the south-east corner. The mosque 
is connected with private apartments of the palace by staircases on both sides. 
It has side-rooms, separated by marble lattice-work, to enable the ladies of the 
harem to say their prayers there without being seen by the people in the mosque 
below. There is a Persian inscription in black marble lettering over the front 
arch of the mosque giving the date of its construction, (1003 A.H. or 1654 A.D.), 
The foundation of the mosque was laid in 1648 and the building was completed 
in 1654. It cost three lakhs of rupees in the currency of Shahjahan’s time. 

Percy Brown pays an eloquent tribute to Shahjahan’s architectural 
achievemejits. Refeiring to the white marble buildings creeled by this monarch 
he says that all these wei e described by contemporary WTiters in a highly ornate 
style. ‘'But even the most ardent flatterer,” he adds, “trained iji poetical analogies, 
could baidy do justice to the surpiissing beauty of some of these structures, w'hich 
inspite of vicissitudes still hold their own as the most elegant of their kind. What 
could be more graceful than the hall of the Diwan-i-Khas with its scries of 
double columns, or Musaminan Burj hanging like a fairy bower over the grim 
ramparts? Even these, however, arc excelled by the peerless refinement of 

the Moti Masjid or ‘Pearl Mosque,’ one of Shahjahan’s latest additions.” 

He concludes by observing that the proud boast that Emperor Augustus found 
Rome of brick and left it marble, is equally applicable to Shahajahan who 
found the Mughal cities of sandstone and left them marble. 

The Jama Masjid 

Near the Agra Fort (metre gauge) railway station and about a furlojig oppo¬ 
site to the principal gateway of the Fort, stands the famous Jama Masjid. It 
was built by Jahan Ai a Begum, the elder and most favourite daughter of Shali- 
jahan. It is situated on a raised platform and is built of red sandstone. The 
building is surrounded by a colonnade, also made of red sandstone. Tlic main 
building is 103 feet long and 100 feet broad. It is divided into three compart¬ 
ments and is surruounted by three beautiful domes whose exterior is decorated 
with white marble and red sandstone inlay work. It is supported by rows of 
arches. There are five archways in the front. The central archway is larger 
than the two on each side and they all open on a spacious courtyard. The larger 
archway in the centre is 40 feet wide, “At each corner of the i oof stands an 
octangonal domed cupola, and the front is adorned with a row of smaller square 
cupolas of great beauty. From the four corners of the roof of the central apart- 

3. Cambridge History of India, Vol IV. Page 555. 
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mciit rise four slender minarets, and from its rear three large domes, inlaid with 
wide bands alternately of red sandstone and white marble. In the opinion 
of Percy Brown, although the Jama mosque is not as perfect a structure as its 
counterpart in Delhi owing to its low position and the timid contours of its domes, 
“its free open frontage bringing everything into view, its rippling succession 
of kiosks of varying sizes which crowns its parapets, the interesting passages 
of shadow thrown by its chaltris and turrets, the warm broken colour of its maso- 
nry, produce an effect of a singularly pleasing kind. It is a mosque evidently 
built for the benefit of the people, its shady cloisters, informal resting places 
and alcoved retreats are an open invitation to all and sundry to spend a quiet 
hour within its precincts.”* 

An inscription in the mosque shows that it was built in 105B A. H. or 1648 
A. D. at a cost of five lakhs of rupees, it was five years in building. 

I tmad-ud-Daui.ah 

Anotfier remarkable building in Agra is the tomb of Itmad-ud-Daiilah, 
father of Nur Jahan and Asaf Khan and father-iji-law of Einptu or Jahangir. 
It is considered to be “the connecting link between the style of Akbar and that 
of Shah jab an” and was built by Nur Jahan in 1626. It is situated on the left 
bank of the Yamuna across the Yamuna bridge, and at a distance of nearly 
two miles from the Fort. The mausoleum stands in the midst of parterres tanks 
and fountains on a sandstone terrace 148 feet square and three to four feet high. 
It is placed in the centre of a lovely garden within a quadniiigular enclosure 
of sandstone measuring 540 feet and having handsome red sandstone gate-ways 
on all sides. It is a double-storeyed building, the ground floor ol‘which is square 
in plan, each side of which is 70 feet in length, and consists of a central structure 
“with broad octagonal towers in the form of iriinarets thrown out from each 
angle and a small pavilion, or kind of upper storey, rising above the roof. There 
arched openings on each side produce an appearance of depth, while cornices 
on brackets and a wide cave to the upper portion provide horizontal lines and 
shadows emphasising the sense of quiet peacefulness which pervades the concep¬ 
tion as a whole.” 

The main hall is a parallelogram and measures 22 ft. and 3 inches on each 
side. The floor of the liall is built of marble and is richly decorated with mosaic 
work. In this hall are the tombs of Itrnad-ud-Daulah and his wife. These 
arc made of “a yellow variety of porphyry” and are highly polished and 
decorated. There are inscriptions on the walls of the hall in Tughra character 
from the Quran and other Islamic Scriptures. On all sides of this central 
chamber are a scries of rooms and passages corresponding to an enclosed 
verandah. In these rooms arc the tombs of other members of the family of 
Itmad-ud-Daulah. 

The pavilion above is a square compartment whose walls are formed of 
screens of the finest marble tracery, and the floor is a polished pavement decorated 

4. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV p. 559. 
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with coloured inlay “in patterns of bewildering diversity”. “As an example 
of architecture in miniature,” writes Percy Brown, “this building with its acce¬ 
ssories of garden and gateways, is one of the most perfect of its kind, while its 
fineness is enhanced by the exquisite white marble of which the central structure 
is entirely composed. 'Fhcn, although, elaborately ornamented the embel¬ 
lishment throughout has been carefully sub-ordinated to the architectural 
effect, there is little relief work, most of the surface being delicately coloured 
by means of inlaid stones. The result of such treatment is that an undue bri¬ 
lliancy of the white marble is subdued by the subtle tints of the inlay which 
spins its fine filaments over other portions, often in painted patterns only excelled 
by those of a butterfly’s wing. Muc h of this ornamentation of applied stones 
was produced by a technical process different from that which had preceded 
it, so that these later Jahangiri buildings not only mark a change in the archi¬ 
tectural style but also in the method of decoration. Hitherto the inlaid work 
has been of the kind known as opus dura in which hard and rare stones such as 
lapis, onyx jasper, topaz, cornelian and the like, were embedded in the marble 
in graceful foliations. The tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah prefiguicd that phase 
of white marble garnishcid with gold and precious stones which distinguishes 
the finer and the most sumptuous architectural creations of the Mugbals.”^ 

Itmad-ud-Daulah is the first Mughal building to be made entirely of while 
marble. It is on this building that pielra dura inlay was for the first lime used. 
11 possesses all the refined feminine grace of its author, Nur Jahan Bcgam. r4ritics 
cemsider it un-excelled by any other monument except the Taj Mahal. 

Chini-ka-Rauza 

At a little distance from the north-eastern end of the Yamuna bridge, and 
on the left bank of the river, is situated the mausoleum of Afzal Khan of Lahore. 
He was a native of Shiraz, who had come to India and risen to be a Diwan of 
Shahjahan. He built a tomb for himself during his life-time and was buried 
here after his death in 1639. The tomb is called Chini-Ka-Rauza on account 
of its beautiful proclain or glazed tiles which decorated the exterior of the build¬ 
ing. The mausoleum is a rectangular structure about 80 feet sq. and is sin- 
monnted by a bulbous dome of the Pathan style. It has a spacious octagonal 
domed chamber in the centre in which there are two brick cenotaphs. The 
central hall is surrounded by four chambers one on each side. On the top of 
the central hall are inscribed passages fiom the Qiiran. The glazed decoration 
of the tomb consists of both the “mosaic” and the “square” tiles which seem 
to have been copies of those in the town of Kashan in Persia. Percy Brown 
is of the opinion that the glazed tiles might have been iuiported from Kashan. 

Taj Mahal 

About a mile to the east of the Agra fort and on a bend of the river Yamuna 
is situated the celebrated Taj Mahal. It was built by Shahjahan fl 628-1658) 
as a mausoleum of his most favourite queen, Arjumand Banu Begum honoured 
as Murntaz Mahal. She was the daughter of his first Prime Minister, Asaf 
5. Imlian Architecture (Islamic Period), p. 104. 
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Klian, and niere of Jahangir’s consort Nur Jahan. Shahjahan had already 
provided for her a most magnificent white marble palace in the Agra fort known 
as the palace f)f Begam Sahiba in the Khas Mahal. The queen died in 1531, 
and the grief-stricken Empcroi* decided to build ov'^er her grave a mausoleum 
of matchless beauty to immortalise his passionate dev^otion to the lady who had 
captivated his heart and borne him fourteen children, of whom seven surv'ived 
her. For this purpose, expert architects, engineers, master masons, calli- 
graphists, specialists in dome construction, flower-carvers, pi^tra dura inlayers, 
were summoned from far and near. They were commissioned to draw up a 
plan of the proposed maustdeum with a garden and a mosque and an ornamental 
gate, and work out to the minutest detail a scheme of ornamentation for the 
edifice. Father Manrique aflirms that the plan of the monument was prepar¬ 
ed by a Venetian architect named Geronimo Verroneo. Indian scholars, 
on the other hand, maintain, on the basis of contempoiary records in Persian, 
that no Etnopean was employed either as an arirhitect or as an engineer oi* even 
as a mason. The celebrated art critics, E. B. Havell and Percy Brown, 
rightly reject the theory of the European origin of the Taj, as the entire edifice, 
in all its aspects, was according to them ‘‘the natural evolution of the (Indian) 
style, true to tradition and entirely unaffected by occidental influence.”** Modern 
research has upheld HaveU’s contention. It is clear from a genuine contem¬ 
porary document, named Diwa-i-Mahandis, of Hafiz Lutfullah Mahandis in 
the possession of Syed Mahmud of Bangalore, that the designer of Taj Mahal was 
Ustad Ahmad T.ahori, who was the chief architect of Shahjahan and whom the 
Emperor had honoured by bestowing on him the lofty title ‘^adir-ul-Asar.^’^ But 
there can be little doubt that “the broad conception of this unique memorial 

can only be attributed to the imaginative mind of Sliahjahan himself..” 

Indeed, no architect, however able, could possibly have suggested any plan 
that would meet the Emperor’s wishes and win his absolute approval since 
he himself w'as a man of profound aesthetic sensibility. 

All possible details relating to the design of the monument, its decoration, 
the dispositioii of the subsidiary buildings, .so es.sential a part of the scheme, as 
well as the garden wilhin which the mas^deum was to be built, were carefully 
thonght-ont and recoided. So that utmost perfection of effect and harmony of 
composition may be achieved, nothing was left to chance or after-thought. A 
lovely spf)t overlooking an elevated bend of the meandering river provided an 
ideal setting was selected for the site of the building. The plan wiis admirably 
executed by both Hindu and Muslim artisans and took 22 years to complete 
it at a cost of fifty lakhs of rupees. 

According to Percy Brown the design of the Taj Mahal as finally approved 
by Shahjahan “was based largely on the recently completed tombs of Khan-i- 
Khanan at Delhi, which in its turn was a reduced and modified copy of the 

G. See Havcll’s well reasoned discussion on the point, vide his Indian Architecture 
2nd edition, (P. 15—40) ; Cambridge History of India. Vol. IV. p. 562. 

7. Architect ofthcTa;byM. Yasin Siddiqi, Vide Modern Review, March 1955 
P. 226. 
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mausoleum of llic Emperor Humayun.” This can be true only of the main 
structure, but its accessories, the walled enclosure w'ith its ornamental 
gate, the mosques and its counterpart on the opposite side, the garden facing the 
monument, were all, probably, borrowed from Akbar’s mauselcurn at Sikajidra 
or the tomb of ltinad-ud-I)aulah at Agra. In the choice of material and deco¬ 
ration, the inspiration seems to have come from Itmad-ud-l)aulah’s tomlj, whic h 
was the first Mughal building made entirely of white marble and in which the 
pietra dura made of decoration was used for the first time. 

As the visitor approaches this dream in marble, he finds long rows of arcaded, 
red sandstone buildings flanking him on cither side. Passing through a double 
arched-gateway he enters a v^ast rectangular ctourtyaid with led sandstone gates 
on all the four sides. Within this rectangular space which is divided into four 
comtyards ovei-grown with smooth lawns, are handsome apartments with 
arcaded verandahs in fiont, which served as out-houses, bazars and stables 
for horses. The* gateway to the north is the ornamented entrance to the 
mausoleum. It is an admirable composition of red sandstone wu’th a lofty jioiuted 
arch in the centre, flanked by two handsome kiosks supported on brackets. 
The facade of the gatew^ay is beautified by calligraphic inscriptions in Arabic 
and the spandrels in both the sides of the pointed arch ai e decoi ated w^ith inlaid 
lloral patterns. Tlie gate is surmounted by eleven white marble cupolas, on 
either side of wdiich stand out slender turrets. All these details are repeated 
on the farther side of the gale facing the mausoleum. 

The w'hole conception, including accessories of the main building, is in the 
form of a rectangle w ith it long axis lying north and south and measuring 1900 
feet by 1000 feet. This is enclosed by a high w^all which is siu inountt'd by four 
bi-oad aFcadcd marble pavilions, at each corner. It has only one entrance— 
flic ornamental gateway on (he south side already desci ibed, along which on 
both sides are long row's of arched apartments. Within the enclosure, there is 
a s(piare garden measuring 1000 feet on each side. At the northern end of the 
garden is avast oblong space surmounted by a raised marble terrace. In the cen¬ 
tre of this terrace stands on a plinth 22 feet h^h, the pearl w^hite marble tomb 
of Mumtaz Mahal with a handsome mosque to the west and a con esponding 
building (guest House) to the east,—all over-looking the river Yamuna below. 
The tomb is thus situated not in the centre of the garden as was ususal wnth other 
buildings of that kind but at the northern end. The main structure of the square 
mausoleum is 108 feet high with a cupola at each corner and a bulbous dome 
of exquisite grace and proportion in the centre rising to a height of 187 feet and 
towering above the surrounding cupolas. “To extend and distribute the archi¬ 
tectural elTcct, a minaret in three stages and crowmed by a kiosk rises from each 
oorncr of the plinth to a height of 137 feet”. The space on the south side, that 
is, in front of the monument is covered by a neatly laid out garden, “so 
designed as to comprise an intrinsic part of the architectural effect, the avenue 
of the cypress trees being planted to harmonise with the lines of the building, 
and Mj^ater-courses with their ornamental pools elevated in such a manner as 
to reflect the most attractive points of view”. The mausoleum is remarkably 
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simple in. design. The main structure is as high as it is wide, that is, the width 
of the facad:? is equal to the height of the edifice. Perpendicularly it may be 
divided into two equal parts: the lower half is the rectangular ground floor and 
the upper half consists of the principal dome and its surrounding kiosks. “Ex¬ 
ternally each facade of the lower rectangular portion is relieved by arrange¬ 
ment of arched recesses, and to the rich shadows within these voids the whole 
structure owes much of its charm. But its crowning glory is the great dome, 
which hangs in the sky like a shapely white cloud, its soaring height being mainly 
due to the tall drum at its base. The body of the dome is spherical, so that 
it rests on this drum like a ball on lop of a cup, but its upper curve, by means 
of a carefully calculated tangent, gracefully tapers off into a foliated crest. To 
give a finish to the whole composition as well as to draw the eye of the spectator 
imperceptibly from undue concentration on the central chamber, at each corner 
of the terrace rises a slender minaret’*. 

According to Havel 1, the structural arrangement of the Taj Mahal is not 
Saracenic but is essentially Hindu, and its prototype is the temple of Chandi 
Seva built after the Indian masonic tradition at Prambanam in Java, in 1098 
A. 1)., and not derived from Humayun’s tomb at Delhi. The style of the dome, 
too, according to the above writer, is Hindu and not Saracenic. Percy Brown 
on the other hand maintains that the large central dome of the Taj was 
derived from a Persian source, while the smaller ones, unconstricted at their 
base, are indigenous, “and were inspired by the overlapping rings of masonry 
which formed the vaulted ceilings of the Hindu temples”. Both, how^ever, agree 
tliat the entire building is Indian in chaiactcr, style and workmanship. The 
interior of the mausoleum consists of an octagonal central hall with a crypt below 
and a vaulted chamber above. In the centre of the hall stands the tomb of 
Muintaz Mahal, as the mausoleum w^as originally intended to enshrine tl^ 
mortal remains of Mumtaz Mahal only, since Shah Jahan desired to build for 
himself another masoleuin of black marble which was to be an exact replica 
of the Taj and was to be built in the Mali tab Bagh on the opposite bank of the 
river. The foundations of this prepared masoleuin had been laid much before 
the war of succession broke out among his sons. Aurangzeb’s utter lack of filial 
reverence prevented the conipleticn of the plan, and Shah Jahan, after his death 
in 1665, was buried by the side of his queen. The cenotaphs are of white marble, 
exquisitively carved and profusely inlaid with precious stones, and are surrounded 
by an octagonal screen, eight feet high, carved out of slabs of white marble. 
There arc subsidiary rooms, one in each nook connected by radiating corridors. 
Every part of the building gets sufficient light through the perforated grilles 
or screens which are set in the arched recesses of the exterior. The central 
hall too is in two storeys of arcades and is surmounted by a semi-circular vault, 
“forming the inner shell with the double dome, as there is a large void above 
this ceiling equal in area to the hall itself.” The side rooms too have their 
upper storeys. The entire edifice is in chaste while marble, and the decora¬ 
tion, both inside and out, harmonises with the material of whi^H it is 
composed, and also with the broad unity of the entire monumeiw itself. 
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Percy Brown points out, ‘Ht.is in the finished quality of the pietra dura that the 

inimitable patience and skill of the Indian inlaycr is most plainly shown, as his 
share in the decorative cflect ranges from the bold scroll-work in the span¬ 
drels above the great arches to the minute flowers on the cenotaphs and the 

perforated marble screen which encloses these.The delicate caiving of the 

marble into a grille of graceful volutes and the enrichment of each scroll with 
inlaid precious stones lias produced a work of art of entracing beauty, but even 
this is surpassed by the pietra dura «)n the cenotaphs themselves, which is cut with 
a fineness of a carneo. Diapers and borders of pendant flowei s, sprays of foliage 
with lilies and other floral forms either in detached repeats or contained within 
carved panels, are evenly distributed over their marble surfaces. So sensitive 
and yet so firm is the drawing that it resembles the spirited sweep of a brush 
rathei* than a slow laborious cutting of a chisel”. 

The loveliness of tlie Taj Mahal is due to st‘veral factors. In the first place, 
the charming site of the vital river bend on which it stands contributes so 
much to the pleasing effect t(» the landscape. Tlie reflection of the building 
in the water of the Yamuna sets olT its unique charm. Viewed from the 
garden in front, the white marble facade of the mausoleum sharply stands out 
against the uninterrupted and natural back-ground jii’ovidcd by tin* sky line. 
This enhances its beauty to a remarkable degree. Secondly, the coinpl(‘tc 
lucidity, coherence and mathematical precision of outline of the building in¬ 
tensify the total architectural effect. Its simple yet chaste design, its absolute 
accuracy of lines and angles and its studied symmetry, have all contributed to 
its pervasive charm. The foundations must have been laid very deep, and with 
all possible care with the result that the building rests on one firm compact bed 
of masonry, 'riiis accounts for the fact that for over 300 years it has remained 
in an excellent state of preservation and freshness. Any deviation from the true 
in a structure which relies for much of its beauty on the mathematical precision 
of its outlines would of course be fatal. “The result of this kind of scientific 
treatment is the high degree of perfection in its proportions, the simplicity, yet 
superb fluidity of its parts, and the elegance, the facility and golden tadence 
of it as whole”. 

Thirdly, the entire structure of the monument is remarkably simple in design 
a square building as high and as wide with a bulbous dome in tlie centre and four 
small kiosks around it, and yet it has been worked out with such consui.imatc 
skill that it “betokens the master-mind” and impresses us by its haunting 
beauty. Fourthly, “it is the facile grouping, rhythmical disposal and skilful 
inter-relation of each part in the total unity that cause the appearance of this 
building to react on the aesthetic perception in a most inspiring manner.” 

Fifthly, “the crowning glory of its elevation lies in tlie shape and volume 
of the dome, which, supported by a lofty drum, appears like a cloud reclined 
upon his airy throne”. 

Six^ly, the white marble of Makarana of which it is composed and which 
“takes ^ incredibly subtle variations of tint and tone, according to the change 
of light, thus, picturing a^^passing colour of the monument” has invested the 
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Taj with a beauty that could not have been achieved in any other medium. 
“For every hour of the day”, writes Percy Brown, ‘‘and for every atmospheric 
condition the Taj has its own colour values, from the soft dreaminess at dawn, 
and the duzzling whiteness at mid-day to its cold splendour in the moonlight, 
when tlie dome, thin of substance as the air, hangs among the stars like a great 
pearl. Yet none of these effects c:an equal those few fleeting moments when, 
softly illuminated by the brief Indian afterglow, it assumes the enchanting 
tint of some pale and lovely rose”.* Tjastly, the Taj reflects in a superb manner 
the feminine gracre of the Roy.il lady in whose memory it was built. It is preg¬ 
nant with human feeling and is, according to Havell, “the apotheosis of Indian 
womanhood”. It is “i*. great ideal conception which l)elongs more to sculpture 
tlian to arc hitecture”. It is a frozen lyric in which is sung the story c>f an Emperor’s 
passionate devotion to his queen; so poignant because it is essentially so human 
and winning eloquence from an eternity of silence—the silence which now broods 
over the graves of these immoi tal lovers. If a statue of Mumtaz Mahal ccjuld 
not be carved on account of religious prejudice, the master builders could, in 
their ambition for a monument which should be one of the world’s wonders, 
“satisfy Shahjahan by creating a unique architectonic symbol of her love¬ 
liness”. 

The Taj Mahal has become the Mecca of art lovers who come from all parts 
of the world. Hardly a day passes before some-one, high or humble, has not 
crossed the seven seas to pay homage to this unique shrine. 

For the people of Agra it is an everyday pleasure resort but particularly 
once every month, when the moon is full it draws huge crowds who abandon 
themsclv’cs to (he moon-lit spell of this great mausoleum. On the last day of 
the Hindus month of Ashwin (Seplember/October) when the full moon is 
supposed to be at its brightest best, a great fair is held in the compound of 
the Taj buildings. People, not in thousands, but in hundreds of thousands, 
vasit and linger late into the night admiring its romantic beauty. 

Minor Buildings 

One of the most important medieval institutions in Agra is the Catholic 
Mission with its Orphanage. It is situated behind the Central l^rison and very 
near the gate of the Hewett Park now known as the Paliwal Park. I’his 
institution was established in the time of Akbar by the Portuguese Jesuit Fathers 
who w'cre granted a written permission to build a Church in Agra. This order 
was issued in 1004 and a church, known as Akbai ’s Church was built the same 
year. There were subsequent additions to this building. Grt’dually a college, 
known as St. Peter’s College and a School for girls, were built within the enclo¬ 
sure. The Church underwent many vicissitudes through the ages, but is now 
in a flourishing condition and maintains a fine Cathedral and the two above 
named educational institutions. 

Another object of interest is the famous Christian Cemetery which is situated 
near the Civil Courts on the road to Dayalbagh. The land, twelve bighas in 
♦ Indian Architecture, Islamic Period, p. 112. 
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area, was granted in the fourth year of his reign by Emperor Jahangir to the 
Jesuit Fathers to be used as a cemetery. The cemetery is enclosed l^y a high 
wall and has a garden within. The most important toml) in the cemetery is 
that of Walter Reinhardt surnamed Samru, who wiis a German refugee and 
had taken service under the English East India Company. Subsecjuently Ik* 
joined Mir Qasirn, an Ex-Nawab of Bengal, and became rcsponsil^le for the. 
infamous massacre of Patna. He married a Kashmiri girl named Jf>ana Zeb- 
ul-Nisa, 'Fhis lady survived Samru and ruled over an extensive estrite from liei 
headquarters at Sardhana. Samru died on 4th May 1778 at Agra, aiul was 
interred in the Catholic Cemetery. The mausoleum built ovt'r his remains is 
an elegant octagonal building surmounted by a dome. The most splendid 
tomb in the cemetery however, is that of John Hessing, a Dutch General in tlu^ 
service of Daulat Rao Sindhia. He was the commandant of the Agra fort at 
the lime of its siege l)y Lord Lake. 



CHAPTER IV 

FATEHPUR SIKRI 

Origin of the City 

7’he palaces and other Royal buildings at Fatchpur Sikri were the outcome 
of a pious wish on the part of Akbar the Great. The Emperor had no son to 
inJierit the vast empire that he had created and a few children that were born to 
him had died in infancy. Keenly desirous of having a son Akbar made an 
annual pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaikh Muin-ud-Din Chishti at Ajmer. In 
1569 he went to visit a Muslim saint. Shaikh Salim Chishti, who lived in a hut 
in the village of Sikri, 23 miles to the west of Agra. The holy man made a pro¬ 
phecy that Akbar would have three sons. On August 30, 1569 the eldest of these 
was born to Akbar’s Rajput queen, the daughter of Raja Bharmal of Amber. 
She had been sent to the Shiukh’s residence when she expected to be confined. 
'The baby was named Salim after the name of the Shaikh. Akbar considered 
Sikri a lucky place and resolved to convert it into a great city. “In as muc*h as,” 
writes Abul Fazal, “his (Akbar’s) exalted sons (Salim and Murad) had taken 
their birth in Sikri and the God knowing spirit of Shaikh Salim had taken poss¬ 
ession thereof, his holy heart desired to give outward splendour to this spot which 

possessed spiritual grandeur.an order was issued that the Superintendents 

of affairs should erect lofty buildings for the special use of the Shahanshah.”^ 
Jahangir writes in his autobiography, “My revered father, considering the 
village of Sikri, which was the place of my birth, lucky for him, made it his capital. 
In the course of 14 or 15 years that hill, full of wild beasts, became a city contain¬ 
ing all kinds of gardens and buildings, and lofty, elegant edifices and pleasant 
palaces, attractive to the heart.”* After the conquest of Gujrat this village was 
named Fatehabad, but in common use it began to be called Fatehpur-Sikri. 
The Rt)yal orders were executed without delay and the work of building a capital 
with palaces and a mosque, schools, khanqas, baths and other buildings was 
“pushed on with such lightning rapidity that not only its splendour but the 
almost magical speed with which it was completed was a matter of contemporary 
comment.” As Father Monserrate who was an eye witness writes “all the 
material prepared according to specification was brought complete and ready 
to the place where it w’as to be used,”* and a great city with many magnificent 
buildings came into existence within 14 to 15 years. 

SITUATION OF THE CITY 
- Diwan-i-Am 

The Royal city was built on a ridge or rocky eminence two miles long and 

1. Akbar Nama, tr. by H. Beveridge, Vol. II pp. .530-31. 

2. Tuziik-t-]ahangirt. tr. by Rogers and Beverige, Vol. I p. 2. 

3. Memoirs of Asiatic Society of Bengal, III 560, 642, 
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one mile broad, three sides of which were enclosed by a lofty but irregular wall 
a little over six miles in circuit and the fourth or the north-western side was protect¬ 
ed by a large artificial lake several miles in area. The wall had nine gates, four 
of which were important. The main entrance is the Agra Gate which is to the 
east being in the direction of the city of Agra. The road bifurcates from the Agra 
Gate, one branch leading to the Royal buildings and the other down the hills to 
the village of Fatehpur. As the visitor passes through the Agra Gate and walks 
up towards the plateau, he finds in front of him in a pile the Royal palaces and 
public buildings perched on the levelled ridge of a hill half a mile long and one 
furlong broad. Almost on all the four sides of this ridge, and at lower levels, 
were situated sarais, baths, wells, schools, offices and shops. Walking along 
the road from the Agra Gate with the Naqqar-Khana or Drum House on its 
first storey, the visitor finds on his right a series of vaulted chambers known as 
the mint and on his left a hall said to be the Hall of Accounts. Going up a little 
further he finds himself in a large courtyard 360 feet by 180 feet in front of Diwan- 
i-Am. This courtyard was a semi-public enclosure on the three sides of which 
there are arcaded verandahs meant for the attendants and other servants of 
the Royal Mansabdars or members of the Mughal Imperial Service. The 
Diwan-i-Am situated on a very high plinth is by itself an unpretentious though 
richly carved structure, a single oblong room with a verandah in front, covered 
by slanting roofs of red sandstone and shielded by beautiful stone screens. In 
this room Akbar the Great used to sit on a throne or stand, in the balcony, 
whenever he held a general Darbar. The courtyard irifront was covered by 
an awning stretched over ornamented wooden poles and furnished with expensive 
carpets. Behind the Diwan-i-Am arc situated, in a second spacious courtyard, 
the royal palaces, residences, retiring rooms, Diwaii-i-Khas and offices of State 
“each with its own courtyard or enclosure, regularly disposed but apparently of 
no particular plan except that from Akbar’s own apartment access could readily 
be obtained to all parts.” From the courtyard of the Diw'an-i-Arn one can enter 
through a narrow passage another, but a smaller court, to the left of which 
is situated a handsome building of red sandstone, surrounded by an arcaded 
verandah, and having broad projecting eaves on all sides. This was Akbar’s 
Record office or Daftar Khana. 

Diwan-1-Khas 

From the Diwan-i-Am, stepping down a small stone stair-case situated at 
the back of the above building the visitor finds himself in the second courtyard 
which used to be a private enclosure and meant only for the Emperor, his house¬ 
hold and the highest servants of the state. The buildings in this enclosure stand 
on a high red sandstone terrace. One such on the right is an elegant though 
small structure, which is the famous Diwan-i-Khas or the Hall of Private Audience. 
It is the most distinctive among the administrative edifices in the city, being 
most unusual in conception. From outside it seems to be a double-storeyed 
building, but is not really so. It is a square edifice measuring 43 feet on each 
side and containing a single vaulted chamber, 28 ft. and 8 inches square. It 
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has a flat terraced roof each angle of which is surmounted by a pillared kiosk. 
The vaulted chamber is surrounded by corridors containing stair-cases that 
lead to the galleries above. The interior arrangements of the Diwan-i-Khas 
are unique. In the centre of the hall stands an exquisitely carved pillar 
surmounted by a cluster of thirty six closely set voluted flower-like brackets 
on the top of which rests a circular stone platform. “From this central 
platform stone bridges radiate along each diagonal of the hall to connect with 
hanging galleries which surround its upper portion. The idea underlying such 
a curious structural contrivance was that the Emperor would sit on a throne 
on the central platform while listening to arguments from representatives of 
the diflerent religious communities gathered there, the whole arrangement 
signifying what has been termed his ‘dominion over the Four Quarters?* Havell 
calls this column Vishnu’s Symbolic Pillar or the Tree of the Universe. Apart 
from its architectural merit, the column is most original in conccptioi.. 

The Treasury and the Hospital 

The building next to the Diwan-i-Khas and just to the north of it is the 
Royal Treasury. It consists cf a suite of rooms and does not seem to possess 
any architectural significance. It has a flat roof, and in the interior of the walls 
there are numerous large almirah-like niches and deep cavities meant probably 
for accommodating boxes for jewellery. On the slope of the ridge and to the right 
of the Diwan-i-Khas and the Treasury, lie the ruins of a spacious hospital and 
allied buildings, their lay-out indicating the elaborate scale on which they were 
planned and the needs they must have fulfilled. 

The Astrologer’s Canopy 

Adjacent to the Treasury and on a stone platform to its west is situated a 
square canopy called the Astrologer’s Scat. The canopy is open on all sides 
and is richly decorated with carvings. An architectural peculiarity of this 
small structure lies in its having large voluted struts which are supposed to be 
peculiar to the Jain temples of Gujrat and other parts of Western India. Percy 
Brown is of the opinion that here at least Akbar displayed a desire for the bizarre, 
and that the astrologer’s pavilion suffers from over ornamentation. 

The Panch Mahal 

Next to the astrologer’s pavilion is the Panch Mahal, a fivc::slareyed structure 
raised on elaborately ornamented pillars each carved in a wholly different design. 
The building is planned after the model of the old Indian assembly halls referr¬ 
ed to in^Hindu and Buddhist literature. The ground floor of this five storeyed 
open pavilion is an extensive hall with 48 pillars over which are erected the 
remaining four storeys each more diminutive in size than the one immediately 
beneath it. The pillars of each storey conform to a general scheme, but they 
are varied in the ornament of their capitals and bases, and also in their mouldings 
and other enrichments “so that the eye finds infinite variety of interest in obser¬ 
ving the details without any disturbance of the general effect of classic dignity and 

•Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Islamic Period;, p. 99. 
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repose.” It is worthy of note that the carvings on the pillars are bells and chains 
in relief, Kalash or pots with flowers and leaves placed in them, stritigs ofRudraksh 
and other symbols of sanctity usually associated with the Hindu religion and 
characteristic decorative features in Hindu temples. The fifth or the last storey 
is a domed canopy supported on ftnir pillars. All the storeys are connec'ted 
with one another by suitable stair-cases. 

Fringes’ School 

laying at the foot of the Panch Mahal is another building said to have been 
a school for the Royal children. It is a double storeyed structure erected on 
columns and covered by flat roofs. The columns arc narrow like those in Hindu 
temples. The building must have l>ecn once well decorated and furnished but 
now the old carvings like the rest are decaying fast. 

Turkish Sultana’s Palace 

In front of the Princes’ School and in one corner of the enclosure of tlie ^ananah 
stands a small but most exquisitely carved building called the Palace of the 
Turkish Sultana. The lady for whose residence this small building was erected 
was cither Rusayyah Begam, daughter of Hindal, who was the first wife of Akbar, 
or Salima Begum, a widow of Bairam Khan, whom Akbar married after her 
former husband’s death. It is an exquisitely cut structural composition, consisting 
of a single storeyed pavilion and a pillared verandah. All the walls of this Palace 
are “chiselled into a pattern of exquisite delicacy and refinement.” "I’lie interior 
of the pavilion is also most elegantly embellished. There are engraved on the 
dados in the walls figures of animals, such as, elephants, tigers etc. and a variety 
of plants, trees, fruits, and flowers. The faces of some of the animals in these 
^ representations were ordered by Aurangzeb to be disfigured as they violated 
the Islamic injunction against engraving or painting figures of living 
beings. This building is also remarkable for the application of blue glazed 
tiles to its slanting roofs. Percy Brown thinks that this building on account 
of its character and the technique of plastic embellishment, suggests a wooden 
derivation and must have been built by artisans from the Punjab where timber 
fradition in the building art was in vogue in Akbar’s time. He was so much 
impressed with this building that he called it an “architectural gem.” 

The Khas Mahal 

Adjoining the Turkish Sultana’s palace lies the Khas Mahal or the Imperial 
palace meant for Akbar’s residence. It is situated in a paved courtyard 210 
feet long and 120 feet broad. It is a double storeyed building and consists of 
a suite of chambers both on the ground floor and the upper storey. The building 
was surmounted by four cupolas arising from its angles. There was an outer 
wall with screens of white marble and red granite to provide seclusion for the 
ladies of the imperial seraglio. These have now disappeared and their remains 
can be seen on the eastern side of the palace. The Emperor’s bed-chamber 
lies on the south of the courtyard. It is a square room nearly 15 feet on each 
side, and is simple in design. The room has four doors over each of which is 
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inscribed a hemistich in Persian, all the four hemistiches forming a stanza com¬ 
plimentary to the Emperor, the occupant of the palace. There is a library room 
attached to the Emperor’s bed chamber and in one corner of the upper storey 
is the Jharokha-i-Darshan from where the Emperor used to show himself every 
morning to the assembled public down below. The West and North wings of the 
Zananah courtyard had a row of double storeyed-rooms for the ladies of the 
Imperial harem. These could be reached from the side of the Elephant gate of the 
palace, by means of a long flight of steps connecting the second storey of the 
Zanana with the slope of the ridge in the north. In one corner of the palace, 
below the terrace, were situated the Hammam, the bath and other service 
apartments. Facing the Mahal Khas and the Tuikish Sultana’s palace is a 
masonry tank with a raised platform in the centre. The tank used to be filled 
with rose water and the Emperor and his queens wr>u]d sit on the terrace to 
enjoy the cool fragrant breeze. 

JOUHBAI’S PaI.AGE 

The first building in the third courtyard of the city is the so-called Jodh 
Bai’s palace. It is the most elaborate and complete structure among the resi¬ 
dential buildings of Fatchpur Sikri and has all the characterstics of a completely 
mature architectural style. It is a rectangular edifice and measures 230 feet 
by 215 feet enclosed by a wall 32 feet high. It has only one entrance or gateway. 
On the south of the building are situated service and bathing apartments and 
on the north there is a double-storeyed pavilion or Hawa-Mahal (Palace of 
Breezes). The enclosing wall is quite plain but very strongly built. The gate¬ 
way on the east is decorated with balconies and surmounted by two handsome 
kiosks. There is a porter’s lodge on one side of the gate, and the visitor passing 
through the gateway enters an inner court which has a doorway not in line 
with and opposite to the main gate but to one side so that nothing may be seen 
by any one outside the gate. The interior of this palace consists of a series of 
symmetrically set double storeyed buildings on the four sides, all facing inward 
on to the quadrangle. The buildings on the first storey are not continuous, for 
in the corners there are open terraced n)ofs decorated with coloured tiles, with 
all the four corners of the palace surmounted by low-pitched domes. The 
fn^nt structure of the first storey is a kind of pillared portico, but the buildings 
on the other three sides constitute separate blocks, each of which is “in effect 
a self-contained suite of living rooms not unlike a modern flat, while on the 
ground floor there are corridors and passages communicating with each part. 
Moreover the whole structure was so designed that each group of apartments 
could on occasion be readily divided off from the others, and it was also arranged 
that the chambers below in cold weather could be heated, those above always 
remaining airy and cool.” The rooms in the suites on the upper storey are 
sufficiently large and could be used for a variety of purposes, such as, reception 
rooms, dining rooms, retiring rooms and promenades. The ceilings of one or 
two chambers of the upper storey are in the form of a wagon vault with groins, 
a clear departure from the trabeated system of architecture after which almost 
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all the secular buildings, including this palace, are built. 

The so-called palace of Jodh Bai is a remarkable structure. It is most com¬ 
plete in its design and arrangements and is considered to be a typical royal 
residence of the medieval Mughals. It is in sharp contrast to the Jahangiri 
Mahal of the Agra Fort, which represents Jin earlier and experimental cflbrt 
at creating a royal palace. Jodh Bai’s palace also reflects a clear manner the 
conditions of living that prevailed among the members of the Mughal Imperial 
family in the 16th century and shows that the female apartments were built 
for safety and strict seclusion. Moreover, it is a self-contained palace, witli 
baths and service apartments, a private chapel for devotions and roofed terraces 
screened by parapets to serve as promenade. The various parts of the palace 
constitute a compact whole, each part being easily accessible for both occupants 
and servants. This building is almost wholly Hindu in design and workman¬ 
ship. Its very plan and structure, its carved decoration, and the design of its 
niches and brackets resemble the plan and decoration and architectural design 
of the temples of Western India. Its pillar shafts, in form as well as in carved 
decoration such as bells and chains in relief, are exact copies of the temple 
architecture of the Hindus. A casual look at the niches in the rooms of the 
ground floor, particularly in the room facing the inner door-way, suggests that 
they were designed to contain images of Hindu deities. In short the archi¬ 
tectural treatment in Jodh Bai’s palace, as a whole, has led scholars like Havel 
and Percy Brown to the conclusion that its construction must have beeji entrusted 
to artisans from Gujerat, 

The House of Mariam 

Next to Jodh Bai’s palace and in the same spacious courtyard is situated 
the house of Mariam, Akbar’s chief Rajput queen and mother of Jahangir. This 
title—Mariam—has given rise to speculation about her race and religion. Many 
writers have wrongly conjectured that Mariam was an Armenian lady of Chris¬ 
tian faith whom Akbar had married. Modern research has, however, established 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that Akbar had no Christian wife, and 
that Mariam or Mariam-us-Zamani was the posthumous title of Jahangir’s 
mother. Mariam’s house, is a small structure meant for the residence of Akbar’s 
principal Rajput queen. It is in two storeys and consists of a few rooms without 
any central courtyard or out-houses for bath or service. A running verandah 
on ornamented pillars and wide projecting eaves considerably enhances its 
architectural effect. The first storey consists of a single room in the centre 
surmounted by a rectangular kiosk with two pointed pinnacles. Mariam’s 
house is remarkable for the stone carving on the capitals of its pillars which 
arc beautified with figures of animals such as elephants, tigers and monkeys. 
It is also distinguished for its interior decoration. The inner walls and niches 
of the rooms and some of the outer-walls in the verandah have fine murals 
“apparently of Persian subjects and executed in the manner of that country,” 
There are portraits of human beings in gold and red, blue and other colours, 
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which have now peeled off. These paintings are early specimens of the Mughal 
school established under the patronage of Akbar, who, contrary to the Quranic 
belief and practice, was fond of paintings and had his palaces and library, and 
even his bed room so decorated . The Archaeological Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India has recently undertaken the work of reclaiming these paintings 
by a chemical process. According to Latif, on the arches of the verandah 
were inscribed Persian couplets by the poet laureate Faizi, elder brother of 
Abul Fazal. These, too have been obliterated. “The zeal of the modern Muslim,” 
writes Latif, “has destroyed many carved figures and images. But traces of 
them are still visible.” 

BmfiAL’s Palace 

The last palace in the third courtyard is that of Birbal, a court wit(not Prime 
Minister as Percy Brown thinks) and a favourite of Akbar. His real name was 
Mahesh Das and he was a Brahmin from Orchha in the modern State of Vindhya 
Pradesh. Within a few years of his having been introduced to the Emperor, 
he rose to be his great friend, and became one of the Nau-Ratnas or. Nine Jewels 
of the Imperial court. Birbal’s palace is one of the most exquisitely carved 
and embellished buildings in Fatchpur Sikri. It is a two storeyed house and 
consists of four rooms and two porches on the ground floor. The first floor 
has only two rooms. The upper rooms are surmounted by beautiful low pitched 
domes while the porches are covered by pyramidal roofs. Both the domes 
and the pyramidal roofs are designed after a modified principle of the double 
dome, that is, the domes have “an inner and an outer shell with an appreciable 
empty space between.” The double dome was intended to keep the interior 
of the building cool. The remaining space on the first floor consists of an open 
terrace enclosed by stone screens. But the special interest of the building lies 
in the exuberance of its carved decoration and in its highly ornate brackets. 
Its wide eaves arc supported on elegant brackets which are amazingly embellished 
with profuse carving. This building has been commended by art critics on 
account of the architectural treatment of its exterior and more particularly 
l)ecause of “the rich character of the eave brackets, as these form an outstanding 
feature of its elevational aspects.” The interior as well as the exterior of this 
building displays beautiful sculptured patterns. In no other building in Fatehpur 
Sikri “has this structural and decorative element been so liberally employed 
or so elaborately designed and executed as in this relatively small but lavishly 
devised ministerial abode.” 

Royal Stables and Abul Fazal’s Residence 

At a little distance from Birbal’s palace are situated the Royal stables for 
elephants, camels and horses. These arc spacious rectangular buildings each 
with a courtyard, on both sides of which arc arcaded verandas in which separate 
places arc marked for the Royal animals. There are separate stables for horses, 
camels and elephants. A small wicket leads the visitor to an open space in the 
direction of the Jami Masjid. Behind the mosque are two plain but lofty resi¬ 
dential buildings enclosed by a common wall and having a common doorway. 
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These were meant for the celebrated historian and scholar Abiil Fazal, Akbar’s 
alter ego and his elder brother Faizi who was the poet laureate of the Imperial 
court. The houses arc unadorned structures and are remarkable only for 
numerous extensive niches in the walls which probably served as almirahs for 
books. 

The Hathi Pol, the Sarai and the Hiran Minar 

There are at the edge of the last or the third courtyard of Fatchpur Sikri 
a garden known as Mariam’s garden and a number of out-houses for service 
and other purposes. An important object of interest here is an elaborate system 
of water-works with persian wheels which are just outside the famous gate known 
as Hathi Pol. The Hathi Pol or the Elephant Gate is a massive structure flanked 
by two octagonal bastions. It has an arched gateway 20 feet high from the 
ground, on both sides of which stand, on lofty pedestals, two red sandstone figures 
of colossal elephants with their trunks entwining each other, as if about to engage 
in a combat. “The iconoclastic zeal of the fanatical Aurangzeb,” rightly 
observes the late liberal minded Syed Muhammad Latif, has destroyed the 
heads of the effigies, or otherwise mutilated the ornamentations of the gate, 
than which no more superb ornament for the gateway of a Royal Eastern palace 
can be imagined.” 

Very near the Elephant Gateway lies a splendid bastion called the Sangin 
Burj. It constitutes the remnant of the fortification which Akbar had commen¬ 
ced on a large scale but which was discontinued soon after, it is said, 
on the advice of Shaikh Salim Chishti. 

Outside, between the Elephant Gate and the Sangin Burj, is situated a vast 
caravansarai which was built by the Emperor for merchants and other travel¬ 
lers from the various parts of the Etapire as well as from the countries of Central 
Asia. Merchants brought here and put for sale costly embroidered silk 
and woollen fabrics and jewels and articles of silver and gold. There was a 
handsome gallery screened by a stone lattice connecting the Sarai with the female 
apartments of the palace so that the ladies of the harem could visit the place 
and see the rich merchandise exhibited there. The building is now in a di¬ 
lapidated condition. 

At a comer of the caravansarai on the brink of the lake stands a tower called 
the Hiran Minar. It is a 90 feet high tower circular in shape and is surmounted 
by a domed cupola open on all sides. It is supposed to have been built by Akbar 
over the grave of his favourite elephant who was a mountain of an animal and 
dearly loved by the Emperor. It is also believed that Akbar used to watch 
deer-hunts from the top of this tower. That is why it is known as Hiran 
Minar. 

Jami Mosque 

Just behind Abul Fazal’s residence stands the grand Jami Mosque with 
its lofty portal, the celebrated Buland Darwaza. Within the enclosure of the 
mosque are also situated the tombs of Shaikh Salim Chishti and his grandson, 
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Islam Khan. It appears that the original plan was to have the mosque only. 
It was to be one of the grandest ever built here and modelled after the famous 
mosque at Mecca. The enclosure is a rectangular courtyard, measuring 542 
feet by 438 feet, and had originally three identical gates in the centre of each 
of the north, south and east wings. But after it was decided to inter the 
remains of Shaikh Salim Chishti on one side of the courtyard and build a mauso¬ 
leum befitting his high rank, the northern gate was closed. Nearly 25 years 
after the foundations of this mosque were laid, Akbar made another major 
alteration in the enclosure of the mosque. After returning from his victorious 
campaign in the Deccan, he ordered the demolition of the sf)uthern gate and 
built, in its place, a more magnificent gateway, now known as the Buland 
Darwaza. Thus only one of the three original gates in the enclosure of the 
mosque, the eastern gate, or the King’s gateway remains as it originally was. 
The Jarni Mosque was begun in 1571 and was completed in 1575. The mosque 
is very elaborate in design and measures 288 feet by 66 feet. It is crowned 
by three domes the central one being bigger than the two on either side and 
measures 41 feet in diameter. The side domes are only 25 feet in diameter. 
The courtyard of the mosque is 359 feet 10 inches by 248 feet and 9 inches and 
is paved with symmetrical placed flags of red sandstone. 

Although the design of this mosque is conventional, consisting of the sanctuary 
crowned by three domes, pillared cloisters and an open courtyard, the sanctuary 
has, both in conception and execution, a special character and significance. 
As the visitor enters the mosque from the King’s Gateway and passes through 
a fine open sweep of the flagged quadrangle, he sees the interior facade of the 
mosque, one of the grandest in the whole country. His first impression is one 
of massiveness and dignity. The facade consists of three parts, a large arched 
portico in the centre and two pillared arcades on either side. These arcades 
constitute the two wings of the mosque. The nave of the sanctuary is approached 
through three arched doorways which arc carved out in the alcoved front or 
in the facade of the mosque. The nave is a square hall with the miharb and 
is surmounted by the central dome. The aisles with chapels on both the sides 
of the nave, have side domes over them. There are on all sides of the courtyard 
numerous chambers usually 10 feet square covered by lovely open kiosks. These 
were intended for the Muslim clergy and their pupils. “Much of the variety 
in the effect of this interior is obtained by the open spaces of the nave and side 
chapels, contrasting with the pillared aisles by which these are connected. The 
pillars in the wings arc exceptionally well grouped and apportioned, so that 
from any angle an elegant vista is observable. Added to this is the admirable 
combination of beams and arches displayed in such a manner that the balance 
of the two constructional systems is well maintained throughout, the arches 
providing attractive passages of perspective and the lintels with their pendant 
brackets enriching intervals between.”* 


8. Percy Brown-Indain Architecture (Islamic Period) p. 100 
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Although the plan of the mosque is based on the Arabic or Persian model 
the building is Indian in design. The Persian structural forms have only been 
adapted and not copied. The pillars of this mosque, as well as its roof, are purely 
Hindu. The domes too cannot be called strictly Persian, the central one resemb¬ 
ling that of the Jami Masjid at Champaner “All the domes have Hindu 
pinnacles.”* The brackets in tlie principal building are of pure Hindu design. 
The mosque including the nave has decorative murals. The carving, 
painting and inlaid ornamentation in tliis the most important building in 
Fatehpur Sikri, is unsurpassed in any other building in Akbar’s reign.” No 
description,” writes Percy Brown, “coidd do adequate justice to the diversity 
of patterns that are applied to the fabric of this fine structure but it is as if the 
artists had taken as their model the pages of an exquisitely illumined manuscript 
and enlarged these with their shimmering web of line and colour to enrich 
the spaces on the walls.” Thus in the mural decoration as well as the 
architectural treatment, this mosque is one of the finest in the country. 

The Bulani> Darwaza 

The Buland Darwaza which stands in the centre of the southern wall is 
the loftiest and the most magnificient gateway in India. The Buland Darwaza 
is an imposing structure 176 feet in height from the level of the ground and 
134 feet above the raised plinth upon which it is built. Its southern facade is 
130 feet broad and from front to back, 123 feet. Thus, it dominates the entire 
city of Fatehpur Sikri and dwarfs all other buildings in the neighbourhood. 
Probably it had to be a massive structure since it was erected to commemorate 
Akbar’s victory in the Deccan. The compaign had brought the whole of 
Khandesh and a part of Ahmadnagar under Mughal rule. 

The Buland Darwaza is in itself a complete structure. It contains large 
halls, and a nundjer of smaller rooms which arc connected with one another, 
and through which access can be had to the inner quadrangle of the mosque. 
The facade of the portal is Persian in form, but in its architectural treatment it 
is distinctively Indian. It is “embowed by means of three planes comprising 
a large central face and a lesser one on each side receding at an angle. The 
central plane which is 8G feel across is rectangular in shape, the greater part 
of its surface being occupied by an arched and domed recess, while the naiTower 
faces on its wings are in three storeys with varied openings in each stage. The 
most striking feature of this facade is the large arched recess in the centre, the 
semi-dome of which is carried on five surfaces in the form of a half-decagon, down 
to the ground. By the skilful manipulation of these surfaces the designer has 
correctly related the crescendo of the great alcove above with the diminuendo 
of the man-height doorway at its base.® On the top of the southern facade of 
the gate is a beautiful indented parapet behind which arc arranged 12 lofty 
cupolas, these are flanked by two slender turrets rising from the corners of 
the gateway. Behind the cupolas and rising above them are three kiosks with 

•Havcll, Indian Architecture (2nd cd.), p. 171. 

9. Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Islamic Period) p. 101 
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rounded domes over them. These are beautified by pointed pinnacles. All 
this architectural arrangement imparts to the whole a dignity and a 
rare grandeur , The inner facade of this splendid gateway is simpler in design. 
Jt consists of three arched entrances and its parapet is surmounted by eleven 
handsome kiosks. There are besides four large kiosks on the two sides of the 
gateway. 

Shaikh Salim Chishti's Mausoleum 

The architectural gem of Fatchpiir Sikri, however, is Shaikh Salim Chishti’s 
tomb standing in the northern corner of the mosque enclosure. It is built of 
white marble, and it is the only building in Fatehpur Sikri in the construction of 
which nothing but marble is used. All the other buildings arc in red sandstone. 
According to V, A. Smith and Percy Brown it was originally built of red sand¬ 
stone like other buildings of Fatehpur Sikri, but either in the time of Jahangir 
or in the beginning of the reign of Shahjahan the same was transformed entirely 
into a marble structure without, however, affecting its previous shape 
and character. The mausoleum was enriched with additional architectural 
details and embellishment in the course of its transformation. The foundation 
of the tomb was laid in 1571 almost at the very time when the construction of 
the Jami Masjid was begun. The tomb is a square in plan measuring 24 feet 
on each side. The mortuary chamber, 16 feet in diameter, is surmounted by 
a melon shaped dome. The cenotaph chamber is surrounded by a verandah 
and has a wide projecting pillared portico. Among its special features are 
its ornamental pillars and pilasters, and elaborate struts that support the wide 
spreading caves. The pillars arc unusual in shape; their shafts are covered by 
a zigzag pattern and their capitals are like those of stalactite. The pillars in 
the portico are embellished by brackets of the most elaborate design and seem 
to have been the work of the early years of Jahangir’s reign. These architec¬ 
tural details were borrowed from Hindu temples. The historian Vincent A. 
Smith was surprised to find unmistakable Hindu features in the architecture 
of the tomb of one of the most zealous Muhammadan saints and was compelled 
to own that the “whole structure suggests Hindu feeling.” Among the high 
lights of its decoration, are the painted patterns over the walls of the interior, 
multicoloured designs of the floors, and exquisitely perforated screens of the 
verandahs. The sarcophagus is covered by a wooden canopy which is inlaid 
with charming arabesques carried out in ebony and mother-of-pearls. Both 
Fergusson and Percy Brown arc of opinion that the decorative design of some 
of the brackets and struts though unique “produce an effect more fantastic 
than beautiful, suggesting the unrestrained imagination of the temple builder 
rather than the rationality and reserve of Islam.” 

Shaikh Salim Chishti the saint of Fatehpur Sikri was a lineal descendant of 
Shaikh Farid-ud-Din known popularly as Shakargunj who traced his descent 
to Farukh Shah of Kabul. Quazi Shocb, a descendant of Farid-ud-Din, perse¬ 
cuted by the Mangols under Ghangiz Khan, fled to Lahore and settled in the 
town of Kasur from where he migrated to Multan. Shaikh Farid-ud-Din was 
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born in Khotowal in Multan. He settled in Pak Pattan or Ajodhan where he 
died in 1269 A. D. Shaikh Salim, called Chishti after the name of a village 
in Persia whence came his father, Baha-ud-Din was popularly believed to 
have possessed the power of miracles and was revered as one of the most renown¬ 
ed Shaikhs of India of his time. He performed pilgrimages to Mecca 24 times 
and spent 15 years of his life there. He died in 1571 A. D. An inscription on 
the gateway of his white marble mausoleum containing a chronogram in 
Persian gives the date of his death as 979 A. H. equivalent to 1571 A. 1). 

Islam Khan’s Tomb 

To the south of Shaikh Salim Chisti’s mausoleum stands that of his grand¬ 
son Islam Khan. He was a member of the Imperial Service, and in 1608 was 
promoted by Jahangir to the governorship of Bengal. He died in 1613 A. D. 
and was buried in the courtyard of the Jami Mosque, and a gigantic red sand¬ 
stone mausoleum was erected over his tomb. It is a magnificent building “in 
excellent taste, but quite eclipsed by its surroundings.”* 

Fatehpur SiKRi, A Reflex of Akbar’s Mind 

“Taking it altogether,” observes Fergusson, “this palace at Fatehpur Sikri 
is a romance in stone, such as few very Tiw-are to be found anywhere; and it 
is a reflex of the mind of the great man who built it more distinct than can easily 
be obtained from any other source.”*® The great buildings of Fatehpur Sikri, 
including its palaces, assembly halls and public offices, its schools, hospitals, 
baths and water works, its spacious caravan-serais for travellers, its Jami Masjid, 
most of which arc extant even to-day, constitute the most notable building 
achievement of the Mughal age, next only to that of the Taj Mahal, and 
bear witness to Akbar’s unquestionable capacity as a great builder and as a 
great organiser and ruler of men. These buildings are built mainly of red sand¬ 
stone with insertions of white marble for purposes of decoration and emphasis. 
All the secular structures in the city are of the trabeate order and the application 
of arch is ‘mainly in its capacity as decorative arcading.’ The most clearly 
noticeable feature of the architecture is a harmonious blending of the arcuate 
and trabeate styles in which the latter style preponderates but without destroying 
in any way the pleasing effect of the blending of the foreign with the indigenous 
architectural forms. The domes are Indianised, and ornamentation, whether 
carved or inlaid, breaks new ground. This style of architecture visualises in 
stone Akbar’s policy of uniting and fusing the diverse elements in India’s age¬ 
long culture. 

Fatehpur Sikri remained the de-facto capital of the Mughal Empire from 
1569 to 1585 during which period Akbar and his courtiers ordinarily resided 
there. After 1585, when the Emperor was obliged to move to Lahore to guard 
against the Uzbek invasion, he paid only flying visits to this city. After 1585, 
the palaces left to the care of servants, appeared more or less, deserted. But 
the city was never deserted, even if it was no longer as prosperous as in Akbar’s 
time. Many European writers, however, wrongly maintain that the city was 
10. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. Vol. II (Second Edition), P. 297. 
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completely deserted and rendered desolate. The town of Fatehpur Sikri, accord¬ 
ing to the census report of 1951, had a total population of 87,080 of whom 27,095 
were Muslims and the rest non-rnuslirns. It is divided into six wards and 38 
rnohallas. In Akbar’s time Fatehpur Sikri was a large and very flourishing 
town, “Agra and Fatehpore,” writes Ralph Fitch, a contemporary English 
traveller, who visited P'atehpiir Sikri in September 1585 just before Akbar had 
moved to Lahore, “are two very great cities, either of them much greater than 
London and very populous. Between Agra and Fatehporc are 12 miles Aojf,* 
and all the way is a market of victuals and every thing, as full as though a man 

were still in a town, and so many people as if a man were in a market. 

Hither is great resort of merchants from Persia and out of India, and very much 
merchandise of silk and cloth, and of precious stones, both Rubies, Diamonds, 
and Pearls.*’^! 

V. A. Smith thinks that “nothing like Fatehpur Sikri ever was created before 
or can be created again. It is ‘a romance in stone’—the petrification of a passing 
mood in Akbar’s strange nature, begun and finished at lightning speed 
while that mood lasted, inconceivable and impossible at any other time or in 
any other circumstances. The world may well feel grateful to the despot who 
was capable of committing such an inspired folly. 


•A Kos is approximatcIy=s2 milc-s. 

11. V. A. Smith, vide Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 108 ii, says that population of 
Fatfdiporr might have hern about 2,00,000 in 1585 as the population of London in 
1580 was 12,3,034. The main cause of decay of Fatehpur was transfer of the 
court from there. Another equally important factor was the defective water-supply 
which Akbar had partly remedied by constructing a large artificial like to the 
north of the mountain ridge on which the city was situated. 

12. Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 445. 
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CHAPTER V 


SIKANDRA AND SWAMI BAGH 

Akbar’s Tomb 

Nearly five miles from Agra a little off the road to Delhi, and lying on the 
outskirts of a village known as Sikandra is the mausoleim) of Akhar. 

The village is named after Sikandar Lodi, the first Muslim Sultan of Delhi 
to make Agra his capital. Akhar’s mausoleum is now ])opuIariy called Sikandra. 
It is a huge structure planned hy Akbar himself; but it took mai\y years 
in building and was completed in 1GI3, eight years after his death. Jahangir 
did not like some parts of the construction and ordered these to be rebuilt. “On 
Monday the 17th Rajjab (1017 AH) he writes, “I went on foot on my pilgrimage 

to the enlightened mausoleum of the late king.When I was dignified with 

the good fortune of making this pilgrimage, I saw the building that had been 
erected in the cemetery. It did not come up to my idea of what it ought to be, 
for that would be approved which the way-farers of the world should point to 
as one the like of which was not in the inhabited world. Inasmuch as at the 
time of erecting the aforesaid building the affair of the ill-stared Khusrau took 
place, 1 started for Lahore and the architects had built it after a design of their 
own. At last a certain expenditure was made until a large sum was expended 
and work went on for three or four years. I ordered that experienced architects 
should again lay the foundations, in agreement with men of experience, in several 
places, on a settled plan. By degrees a loftv building was erected, and a very 
bright garden was arranged round the building of the shrine, and a large and 
lofty gateway with minarets of white stone was built. On the whole they told 
me the cost of this lofty edifice was fifteen lakhs of rupees, equivalent to 50,000 
current tumans of Persia and 45,00,000 khanis, according to the currency of 
Turan.”* From this passage it is clear that Jahangir not only pulled down certain 
parts of the mausoleum and rebuilt them, but that he also made some 
changes in the plan itself. The building seems to have remained under cons¬ 
truction for 20 years, it was completed in 1613. 

This mausoleum is not a conventional Muslim tomb; it is quite unlike any 
other ever built in this country. In design it is like a Buddhist Vihar or monastery. 
The tomb is of a pyramidal form, 100 feet high, and stands on a high terrace 
in the centre of a very extensive and well-laid-out garden. The garden occupies 
an area of more than a mile in circuit and is enclosed by a high and battlemented 
wall, 3^ furlongs on each side and 24 feet in height, having gates opening on 
four sides. Three of these gates arc blind, or false gate-ways built only for the 
sake of symmetry, but that on the south is the principal entrance. All these 
gateways are colossal structures of great elegance. The main gate-way is the 
most beautiful of them all, with its pleasing proportions and bold inlaid 

•Tu2uk-I-Jahangiri, translated by Rogers and Beveridge Vol. I. pp. 151-152, 
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ornamentation. Its beauty is set off by four graceful minarets of white marble, 
one at each corner. According to Percy Brown no other monument in northern 
India had an elegant minaret of this type before Akbar’s tomb was built at 
Sikandra. It is a matter of pride that the early architects of Agra added to 
our architectural heritage a minaret of such workmanship, not “as an experiment, 
but perfectly developed in its exact and final form.” The double arched gateway 
is embellished on both sides with inlay work of exquisite beauty. Latif observes 
that the stately height and grandeur of the gateway is such that it might be mis¬ 
taken for a palace. There were at each of the four corners of the garden wall 
grirn-Iooking powerful octagonal bastions surmounted by dinned kiosks, three 
of which can still be seen. 

The mausoleum itself is a five storeyed structure and looks like “a low truncat¬ 
ed pyramid,” each storey of which grows smaller than the one below it. It 
stands on a raised platform 339 feet square. The first storey measures 320 ft. 
on each side, exclusive of the angle towers and is 30 feet high. Each face of this 
storey has in the centre a fine arched entrance adorned with a beautiful mosaic 
in marble with five spacious arches on either side. Behind the gateway of 
the southern facade of the ground floor of the mausoleum lies the tomb-chamber 
access to which is obtained through a corridor. The entrance to the corridor 
is through a splendid vestibule which is decorated with frescos of exquisite beauty. 
In the middle of the crypt, and set in the centre of the ground floor is a white 
marble sepulchre enshrining the remains of the great emperor. The sarcophagus 
standing on a raised plinth 13 feet by 8 ft. is a plain structure without any deco¬ 
ration. The mortuary chamber itself is plain, but its walls were probably 
covered with murals of which Akbar was very fond. Four small windows in 
the walls of the dome, admit feeble light into the chamber. Havell thinks that 
the plan of the ground floor is self-contained and so well designed that it must 
have been the work of Akbar himself and must have been built during the last 
years of his reign. 

The second storey measures 186 feet each side and is 14 feet 9 inches high. 
It is far more ornamented than the building on the ground floor, and like the 
latter, consists of pillared arcades and kiosks. The kiosks number twenty, five 
on each side and are surmounted by f>ctagonal domes of white marble. The 
third storey is 15 feet 2 inches high and is embellished by twelve pavilions, three 
on each side. The fourth is 14 feet 6 inches high. On the top of the fourth 
storey is a white-marble square enclosure 157 feel on each side, that is, just half 
the length of the terrace immediately beneath it. From each corner of the en¬ 
closure rises a handsome open pavilion surmounted by a dome. The walls 
of the enclosure are “entirely composed of marble trellis-work of the most beauti¬ 
ful patterns.” The enclosure has within it an open court in the centre of which 
stands an exquisitely carved cenotaph. On the walls of the enclosure there is 
a variety of geometrical designs of intricate workmanship. The panels and 
perforated marble work are of marvellous richness and variety. The walls of 
the enclosure have 36 arched doors, 9 on each side, and on the spandrel of each 
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is inscribed a Persian couplet. There are, thus, 36 couplets in all. These were 
written in praise of Akbar’s beneficent rule, his love of justice, the impermanence 
of the world and the immortality of God. The white marble cenutaph in the 
centre of the enclosure is the false tombstone and lies exactly in the same position 
as the real one in the lowest terrace. It is cut out of one solid block of purest 
white marble and is elegantly carved with arabesque tracery of the most delicate 
design representing variety of flowers scattered over a snow-white sheet of cloth. 
At the head of the tomb stone is inscribed in bold relief the expression ‘Allah-hu- 
Akbar’ (God is Great) and at its foot ‘Jall-e-Jalal-Hu’ (Magnificent is His 
glory). There is at the head of the tomb stone a small half pillar with a circular 
niche or cavity for receiving a golden censer. The block at the base of the tomb¬ 
stone is decorated by mosaic pavement of white and black marble. Ninety 
nine attributes or names of God are inscribed in Ai abic character, on both sides 
of the sarcophagus. 

Fergusson was of the opinion that the original design of the upper 
storey must have included a dome at the top without which the monument “has 
a truncated and unmeaning aspect.” The total height,” he writes, “of the 
building now is a little more than 100 feet to the top of the angle pavilions, and 
the central dome 30 or 40 feet higher, which is the propcjrtion that the base gives, 
seems just what is wanted to make this tomb as beautiful in outline and in pro¬ 
portion as it is in detail. Had it been so completed, it certainly would have 
ranked next to the Taj, among Indian mausolea.”^ But Percy Brown feels that 
the monument, as it is, including its upper storey, is complete. “In many 
respects,” he, says “the unroofed terrace and its refined treatment is an appro¬ 
priate finish to the building as a whole. 

In the interior arrangement too, Akbar’s mausoleum differs materially from 
other Muslim tombs. Generally speaking, Muslim tombs in this country arc 
built on a plan having a crypt meant for the interment of the body and above 
it, a building containing the tomb chamber with its cenotaph. But instead 
of the “subterranean vault” Akbar’s mausoleum has a “high domed hall, almost 
on ground level, which takes the place of crypt and tomb-chamber combined.” 
The entrance to the mortuary chamber is through a portico on the south side 
and the chamber is reached by a long and sloping corridor. In the centre of 
a 30 feet square chamber and beneath a simple unornamented tomb stone lies 
buried the great Emperor. Contrary to Muslim practice, according to which 
the dead man’s face is turned in the direction of Mecca, Akbar’s face is turned 
to the east, that is, towards the rising sun. 

The famous Italian traveller, Manucci, relates that in 1691 Akbar’s bones 
were dug out of his grave by the Jats and burnt after the Hindu fashion. If 
the story, which is not corroborated by any contemporary authority, be true, 
the great mausoleum at Sikandra now stands over an empty grave. The mauso- 

1. Fergusson. History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II (second edition), P. 309. 

2. Percy Brown, The Indian Architecture(Islamic Period), P. 103. 
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Icum is, nevertheless, a fitting monument to the memory of one who occupies 
the same place among sovereigns as Shakespeare docs among poets. 

This mausoleum has evoked different feelings and comments. Percy Brown, 
while commending its final storey which according to him is unsurpassed 
for its “delicacy and finish,” considers the monument as a whole disappointing. 
“It is unimpressive,” he says, “because it lacks the quality of mass which is one 
of the principles of beauty, and of coherence which is the basis of style. The 
last terrace is a notable conception, substantial yet not heavy, a suitable founda¬ 
tion inviting an imposing super-structure to be erected on its broad platform. 
But the opportunity was not taken. Instead of a solid and dignified building 
above, consistant with this ponderous base, there arises a light and almost frivo¬ 
lous array of arcades and kiosks, more appropriate in a summer palace than 
forming the principal part of royal mausoleum.” Fergusson thinks that if there 
had been a dome at the top instead of the enclosed but open court, the building 
would have ranked next only to the Taj Mahal. Count Von Noer, on the other 
hand, observes that “as Akbar was unique among his coTiternporaries, so was 
his place of burial among other Indian tombs—indeed one may say, with con¬ 
fidence, among the sepulchres of all Asia.” Syed Muhammad T^alif endorses 
the above view. “Take the countless memorials of his (Akbar’s) long and happy 
reign, the stone symbol of his creative genius which enshrines his mortal remains 
will ever urin the admiration of the whole world. Lofty as was Akbar in soul, 
great as was his might and magnificence, he had left a monument of himself 
equally great, rich in variety of detail, copious in its amazing beauties, charming 
in the juxtaposition of its various parts. It is due to the fertile imagination and 
broad mind possessed by this great souled man that centuries after his death 
travellers from the remotest regions of earth are moved to enthusiasm by the 
mere sight of his mausoleum, the monument of his own genius.” Slecman too 
was moved by almost the same feelings when he recorded : “I revered the 
marble slate that covers his (Akbar’s) bones, more perhaps than I should one 
of any other sovereign with whose history I am acquainted.” E. W. Smith 
also expressed the view that the mausoleum “is certainly unique of its kind in 
India and has no parallel among Persian or other Saracenic monuments.” E. B. 
Havell endorses this view and says that “Akbar’s tomb is a worthy monument 
of one of the greatest of Indian rulers.” 

The excellence of Akbar’s mausoleum lies in its being a cosmopolitan structure 
and ill keeping with Akbar’s catholicity and universalisrn. It is not a Muslim 
building, nor even purely Hindu or Buddhist. It is a fine example of the har¬ 
monious blending of the Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim and Christian styles of archi¬ 
tecture. But the prepondcring influence is that of the Buddhist architecture. 
That was perhaps why Fergusson believed that Akbar’s mausoleum was a direct 
imitation of the old Buddhist Viharas. The tomb at Sikandra is “a monument 
to the great statesman and thinker, one of the few who have tried to harmonise 
the jarring discords of the world’s contending sects and creeds, and to found 
an universal religion upon a synthesis of all of them. It wasj'a happy idea tg 
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plan his monument upon the Indian tradition of a many storeyed assembly 
hall, where the philosophers of old have been wont to meet for debating meta¬ 
physical and religious questions the same plan which Akbar himself had taken 
for his audience hall at Fatchpur Sikri, where he met all the doctors of Islam, 
of Hinduism, Judaism, and of Christianity, and listened to their disputations.” 
(E. B. Havell). 

Mariam-uz-Zamanis Tomb 

There is another important mausoleum at Sikandra, at a distance of about 
2 furlongs from Akbar’s tomb. It is popularly known as the Baradari of Sikandar 
Lodi and the tomb of Akbar’s Christian wife. But Akbar had no Christian 
wife and neither the tomb in the vault below nor the white marble cenotaph 
in the centre of the upper storey has the mark of a cross above it. The late 
Edmund W. Smith, Archaeological Surveyor of the north-west provinces and 
Oudh, had the crypt opened up to find out whether the tomb was that of a 
Christian; but he did not find any trace of a cross. The misunderstanding 
seems to have arisen from the fact that Akbar’s Rajput queen who became the 
mother of Jahangir, bore the posthumous title of Mariam-us-Zarnani, and she 
was interred in this mausoleum. It was imagined by all later writers, that as 
she was named Mariam she must have been a Christian lady. Muhommadans 
reveal Mary or Mariam and they associate her name with their women; for 
example Akbar’s mother after her death was given the title of Mariam-Makani 
or the one dwelling with Mary. 

Quite recently an attempt has been made to identify this building with the 
tomb of Sikandar Lodi. In an article contributed to the Agra College Journal 
of History and Political Science Vol. II Capt. S. Mukherjea contends that Sikan¬ 
dar Lodi constructed this building and was buried there. He relies on the 
guess of Carlleyle and the similarity of this building with the Lodi tombs as 
described by Wheeler. According to Wheeler ‘Hhc outline of the I.,odi tomb was, 
thus, strong and coherent, and its strength was not infrequently emphasised 
by a ruggedness of masonry that was thinly disguised by plaster work of tiles.” 
This discription would not apply to the mausoleum in question. 

Capt. Mukherjea’s view that the material used in the construction of the 
building and the form of its domes and the absence of inlay-work prove the 
building to be of Lodi origin is erroneous. The domes are in the early Mughal 
style; the wide eaves on all the four sides of the mausoleum and ornamental 
corbel brackets supporting them, the shape and workmanship of the pillars of 
the pavilions on the top, the carvings therein and figures of animals in stone 
in the corner pavilions and other ornamentation show that this building was 
erected in the time of Akbar or in the early years of the reign of Jahangir. At 
any rate Sikandar Lodi, a most fanatical Musalman and breaker of countless 
temples and images, including that commemorating the birth place of Lord 
Krishna in Mathura, would never have liked to be considered guilty of incor¬ 
porating Hindu forms and motifs and above all animal figures in his mausoleum. 
Moreover it is clear from the size and form of the grave in the crypt and of the 
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cenotaph on the roof that the grave is that of a female. The grave in cement 
measures 5 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 4 inches and the cenotaph on the roof is 8 feet 
6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches and they are too small a burial place for a tall and 
strong man like Sikandar Lodi. Moreover the tomb and the cenotaph do 
not bear the 'takkli’ mark that distinguishes the grave of a male from that of 
a female. It is therefore certain that this tomb is that of a noble lady. There 
is no warrant for rejecting the tradition that this mausoleum enshrines the remains 
of Mariam-us-Zamani, mother of Jahangir. It resembles her husband’s mauso¬ 
leum in one important respect, namely, that the upper storey of both is open 
to the sun and rain and its upper corners arc embellished by beautiful pavilions 
surmounted by lovely domes. 

This mausoleum is a square building of red sandstone and bricks, 145 feet 
on each side, and 30 feet in height. It stands on a high plinth in the centre 
of a walled garden which is now a wilderness of corn fields. The mausoleum 
has four gates, one on each side. The northern facade contains the main en¬ 
trance which is a broad arched gateway with three small arches on either side 
of it. The central arch is decorated with a stone scroll and other ornamental 
designs. The mausoleum on all its sides has wide eaves which arc supported 
by stone brackets. All the four sides of the building are decorated with patterns 
of water jugs in relief. The mausoleum is a two-storeyed building with a vault 
below. A gallery runs through the entire building from east to west, and on 
all sides of the gallery there are more than 40 chambers with vaulted roofs in 
the style of semi-domes. The entrance to the crypt is through a rectangular 
door in the centre of the southern corridor below the pavement. The crypt 
measures 10 feet 6 inches each side and is 8 feet 11 inches in height. In the 
centre of the crypt is a small tomb in cement measuring 5 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 
4 inches. It is just a few inches above the ground. I’he crypt is surrounded 
by 8 chambers measuring 52 feet 8 inches each side. The walls inside have 
no decoration of any kind. The upper storey consists of a flat roof with a white 
marble cenotaph in the centre. It measures 8 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches 
and is 2 feet 8 inches in height. There are on the top of the arched gateway 
four open kiosks each supported on eight pillars and surrounded by beautiful 
eaves and corbel brackets. Each corner of the building is surmounted by an 
ornamental octagonal tower with a circular dome on its top. The interior 
and the exterior of the corner pavilions arc richly carved. The base and capitals 
of the pillars are ornamented and the plinth of the pavilions is decorated with 
carved tracery. The corner pavilions have also figures of animals in relief. 

In 1857, the mausoleum was made over by the Government to the Church 
Missionary Society and it remained in the Society’s possession for more than 
50 years. The building is now under the care of the Archaeological Department, 
but it is not receiving the attention commensurate with its architectural and 
historical importance. 
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The Samadhi of the Founder of the Radha Swami Faith 
At a distance of about three miles from the city proper is situated tlic 
Samadhi or mausoleum which enshrines the ashes of the founder of the Radha 
Swami Sect, known popularly as Swami Ji Maharaj. The colony where the 
Samadhi stands is called Swami Bagh. The foundation of the Samadhi was 
laid in 1904 and it has been under construction ever since. It is expected to 
be completed in another 20 to 30 yeai-s. The main structure of the buildin]^ 
which is 110 feet in height consists of a spacious hall surrounded by rooms with 
a verandah in front. To this is added a broad platform on all the four sides, 
making the area of the monument 220 square feet. The hall is surmounted 
by a dome and has a cupola on each of the four corners of the verandahs. When 
completed, there will be 52 rooms, thirteen on each side, with a verandah in 
front. The ground floor of the verandah is 211 feet high and has a gallery 
of 4 feet 7 inches wide, jutting into the main hall. The height of the second 
storey of the verandah is 201 feet and on the top of the dome will be placed 
a gilded copper ‘Kalash’, 32 feet high, making the entire structure 193 feet and 
4 inches high above the road level. The ‘Samadhi* which is an ornamented 
masonry platform is placed in the centre of the hall and enshrines the ashes. 

The original estimate of the building was Rs. 50,00,000/-/- of which Rs. 
20,00,000/-/- have already, been spent. But the building has reached only the 
second storey so far. The work of construction, which includes exquisite carving 
and variegated ornamentation, is so slow that it may take even more than 30 
years to complete it. The cost is likely to be Rs. 1,50,00,000/-/-. The entire 
building is to be of white marble brought from Makarana, Baroda and Navahera. 
Semi-small precious stones obtained from the beds of rivers, notably the Narmada, 
are also being used. Nearly 100 masons are being employed every day. 
These include carvers and stone-masons from Jaipur who have now settled in 
Swami Bagh. 

The monument is in a mixed style with an oriental setting. Monograms 
and symbols of Radha Swami faith in different languages such as Hindi, Urdu 
and English adorn the walls. The teachings of the Radha Swami faith are 
inscribed on panels and on stone slabs, both inside and outside the main walls 
of the monument. The lettering of some of these hymns is in pearls and other 
semi-precious stones. 

It is yet too early to pronounce an opinion on the architectural merit of this 
monument,, which, its authors expect, will rival, and even surpass, the Taj Mahal. 
From the design, however, it is fairly clear that the expectation is not likely to 
be fulfilled. Though the conception is beyond doubt grand, it lacks the ori¬ 
ginality of style that might be in keeping with Indian architectural traditions 
through the ages. The material also is far inferior to the choice marble, which 
is used in building the Taj Mahal. It has already turned yellow at many places. 
The ornamental carving is exuberant and lacks the chaste grace of similar work 
that one sees in the Taj Mahal. After making allowance for these blemishes, 
the Samadhi, when completed, will be a unique monument. It has already 
begun to attract tourists^ both Indian and foreign. 



CHAPTER VI 

PAINTING, SCULPTURE AND OTHER ARTS 

Painting 

Besides architecture, Agra can also claim to have initiated the niodern School 
of Indian painting, popularly known as the Mughal School of Painting. Akbar, 
though a Muslim, was a hwer of art, and used to say that far from making a 
man iricligious, painting urges an artist to turn to God and seek His blessing 
in the task of imparting individuality to his work. Like Akbar, the Persian 
rulers of the Safawi dynasty were great patrons of art. Notwithstanding the 
Qiiranic injunction against painting living beings, they introduced Chinese 
or Mongolian painting in Persia and invited Chinese master-artists to teach 
this art to their country men. The early Muslim artists confined themselves 
to the painting of inanimate objects, such as, trees, mountains, rivers, water, 
fire etc. The next step was to take to the drawing of birds and animals and 
then finally to human portraiture. The greatest exponents of this art in Central 
Asia were Bihzad of Herat, and his pupil, Agha Miraq of Tabriz. Bihzad had 
served Sultan Husain Baiqara and subsequently entered the service of Shah 
Ismail Safawi of Persia. He was responsible for refining the Chinese or Mongolian 
style of painting and making it essentially Persian. It was in this form that 
the art of painting was brought to India at Akbar’s instance and introduced 
at court. Khawja Abdus Samad who had taught Akbar drawing in his boy¬ 
hood, and who in the time of Humayun enjoyed the title of Shirin Qalam or Sweet 
Pen, was commissioned by the young Emperor to paint portraits and murals 
for him. Under Akbar’s patronage Khawja Abdus Samad, who, according 
to Jahangir, had no equal in the art of painting, laid the foundation of the Indo- 
Persian or more correctly the Mughal school of pictorial art. At Akbar’s court 
this art mingled with the style of Indian painting which despite neglect and 
lack of patronage had survived since ancient times. The tradition of Hindu 
painting goes back to antiquity, and can be seen in the cave art of Ajanta, Ram- 
gaih and Bagh and that of Sittan-navasal --the product of the time of the 
great Pallava ruler, Mahendra Verman I (c. 600-625 A. D.). Referring to the 
perfection attained by the painters of Akbar’s court, Abul Fazl writes: “This 
is specially true of the Hindus. Their pictures surpass our conception of things. 
Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them.”* The two styles, 
Persian and Indian, gradually fused into one: the foreinn element disappeared 
so that it eventually became purely Indian. The process of this evolution can 
be seen in the pages of the Tarikh-ikkandan-Timuria and Badshanama^ both unique 
works which are still preserved in the Khuda Baksh Library at Patna. Akbar’s 
patronage attracted the best painters to his court, and the Mughal school of 

* Ain-i-Akbari, Vol, I (Second edition) p. 114, 
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painting produced a large number of artists some of whom immortalised them¬ 
selves through their paintings. “His Majesty,’* writes Abul Fazl, “from his 
earliest youth has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it every en¬ 
couragement, as he looks up to it as a means, both of study and amusement. 
Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained great reputation. 
The works of all painters arc weekly laid befl)re His Majesty by the Daroglias 
and the clerks; he then confers rewards according to excellence of workmanship, 
or increases the monthly salaries.”^ 

Abul Fazl informs us that the art of painting in its general finish and bold¬ 
ness of execution reached perfection and “even inanimate objects looked as if 
they had life.” More than a hundred painters mastered the art. Among 
these Mir Sayyid Ali of Tabriz, Khawja Abdus Samad, Daswanth and Basawan 
were the most renowned. Daswanth was a Kahar by caste and son of a 
palanquin-bearer. He was fond of painting pictures on walls. One day, 
quite accidently, Akbar saw these paintings, and was so impressed by them 
that he elevated Daswanth to the status and respectability of an artist. He 
was trained by Khawja Abdus-Samad and “in a short time he surpassed all 
painters and became the first master of the age. Unfortunately the light of 
his talent was dimmed by the shadow of madness. He committed suicide. 
He has left many master-pieces.”® Basawan rivalled Danwanth. “In back¬ 
grounding, drawing of features, distribution of colours, portrait-painting, and 
several other branches, he is most excellent, so much so that many critics prefer 
him to Daswanth. 

Besides these four masters, there were thirteen others at Akbar’s court, mostly 
Hindus. Unfortunately, the paintings of these seventeen cmineht artists arc 
no longer in the country, having been appropriated by the English who carried 
them away to London. “'Fhe collection of signed pictures,” writes V. A. Smith, 
“from the Akbarnania at South Kensington alone would suffice as material 
for a critical examination of the merits of each of the principal artists of Akbar’s 
reign. But no modern critic has yet attempted the task of accurately discri¬ 
minating the styles of the various draughtsmen and colourists of the age.” 

The art of painting flourished during the reign of Jahangir ^1605-H>27) 
who was himself as great, if not a greater, connoisseur of art as his father. Of 
the numerous painters at his court the most renowned were Abul-Hasan (who 
was honoured by the title of Nadir-uz-Zaman) and Ustad Mansur (who was 
given the title of Nadir-ul-Asr). Jahangir speaks very highly of them. Abul 
Hasan executed a painting of the Darbar scene at Jahangir’s accession which 
was later used as the frontispiece to that Emperor’s autobiography entitled 
Jahangir-Nama or Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. The Emperor considered this work 
perfect and “one of the Chefs d’oevre of the age.” Ustad Mansur was in this 

9Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II (Second edition) p. 113. 

•'»Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I (Second edition) p. 114. 

4Ibd. p. 114. 
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art “unique in his generation.” Jahangir hinjself had considerable skill with 
the brush. “As regards myself,” he writes in his autobiography, “my liking 
for painting and my practice in judging it have arrived at such a point that when 
any work is brought before me, either of deceased artists of those of the present 
day, without the names being told me, I say on the spur of the moment that it 
is the work of such and such a man. And if there be a picture containing many 
portraits and each face be the work of a different master, I can discover which 
face is the work of each of them. If any other person has put in the eye and 
eyebrows of a face, I can perceive whose work the original face is, and who has 
painted the eye and eyebrows.”® Under Jahangir, Indian painting reached 
its high water mark. This was specially due to the Emperor’s patronage of 
the art as also to its natural development owing to the impetus it has received 
in the time of Akbar, and the presence and labours of numerous artists, both 
Indian and foreign. It continued to flourish in the time of Shahjahan. But 
that Emperor was more fond of architecture than of painting. 'I’his, together 
with the sensuounness of his taste, led to a certain decadence in pictorial art. 
The paintings of the time of Shahjahan are characterised by graphic 
colouring and ornamental borders. Proper attention was not paid to 
perspective, light and shade. 

During the reign of Aurangzeb, who was a bigot and antipathetic to all forms 
of art, painting continued to flourish, as Mughal nobles and Hindu rulers still 
patronised it. The lack of royal patronage, and the political confusion that 
followed the decline of Moghul Empire, did much to impede the progress of art, 
but there was, however, no dearth of able painters even in the 18th century. 
The Mughal school of painting produced a variety of pictures, such as, portraits, 
darbar and hunting scenes, scenes of battles, of ladies at toilet, harem scenes, 
landscape and even pictures of animals and birds. Numerous albums of court 
paintings were prepared and presented by the Mughal rulers to their friends 
and vassals and some of these are still preserved in the British Museum and 
elsewhere. There was a picture gallery at Agra in the lime of Akl)ar. Jahangir 
mentions that the picture gallery in the Agra Fort was attached to the royal 
library and both these institutions were under the charge of Maktub Khan. 

It was in the realm of portrait painting that the Mughal artists achieved 
great fame. Under Akbar, the art of portraiture made tremendous progress, 
but it was in the time of Jahangir that it was at its best. Akbar, Jahangir and 
Shahjahan had their portraits painted, and they encouraged the nobles at their 
court to do the same. “His Majesty,” writes Abul Fazl, “himself sat for his 
likeness, and also ordered to have the likeness taken of all the grandees of the 
realm. An immense album was thus formed; those that have passed away 
have received new life, and those who are still alive have immortality promised 
to them.” 

Pictorial art was also used for illustrating books, either original or their 
translations. Babar’s autobiography was suitably illustrated with paintings 

6Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, Tr. by Rodgers and Beveridge Vol. 11 pp. 20-21. 
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by the best artists of Akbar’s reign. The Persian translation of the Mahabharat, 
entitled Razra-Nama, carried illustrations of heroes and scenes of battles. Other 
work was similarly illuminated with painted borders and contained pictures 
illustrating the theme. Calligraphy too was looked upon as a branch of painting 
and was practised throughout the medieval period of our history. There were 
many kinds of writings, eight of which were as much prized as painting itself 
and were kept preserved in albums. The art of Penmanship and that of engrav¬ 
ing inscriptions on walls w^as equally valued. During the days of Akbar and 
Jahangir, well-known painters were employed to decorate the imperial palaces 
and other buildings. Pictures from the Christian scriptures such as the portraits 
of Jesus and Mary and the Apostles; scenes based on Persian mythology and 
Firdausi’s Shah Nama, found a prominent place on the walls and in the niches 
of the royal palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and in the Agra Fort, Although with 
the passing of time and owing to acts of vandalism, most of the murals have been 
disfigured and even destroyed, yet quite a few have survived*—as those in Akbar’s 
bed-room and library and in the palace of Mariam—and remind us of the glori¬ 
ous achievements of the Mughals in this direction. 

The first illustrated work on Mughal painting produced in the early years 
of Akbar’s reign was Hamzah-Nama or the Exploits of Hamaah, an uncle 
of the Prophet Muhammad. The work consisted of more than one thousand 
folios on canvas and was produced by Mir Sayyid Ali Tabrizi with the assistance 
of many Indian painters. This work, though based on Persian technique, has 
certain features which are purely Indian. During the first half of Akbar’s reign, 
illustrated manuscripts of Hamzah-Nama, Babar-Nama and Temur-Nama 
were produced. Thereafter classical works of Sanskrit, which were translated 
into Persian, were also illustrated by the court painters. Among these Razm- 
Nama and Anwar-i-Suhaili are the most important and may be seen in the 
Pothi Khanna at Jaipur and in the Library of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London. Other works, such as, Shah Nama, Laila-wa-Majnun, Babar Nama, 
Akbar Nama and many others were similarly illustrated with beautiful paintings. 
These are preserved in various important libraries of the world. Famous art 
critics, such as, Percy Brown, O. G, Gangoli, and N. G. Mehta have reproduced 
some of these paintings of Mughal times in their sumptuous works. 

Dr. Moti Ghand has discussed in his thesis entitled ‘The Technique of Mughal 
Painting’ the method, perspective, shading and landscape in Mughal art. The 
painters at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri used Indian and foreign paper as also parch¬ 
ment. Art paper of a very high quality was manufactured in this country from 
san tat, linen, and grass. It was also imported from Persia and was known as 
Irani and Asfahani. Painting on canvas was also known and practised, though 
not on such a large scale as that on paper. The colours used by the Mughal 
painters were natural as well as artificial, and were made in the country. Indigo, 
ultra-marine and gold colours were preferred to others, and these were so care¬ 
fully and scientifically made that inspite of the lapse of three centuries and much 
rough handling they have not faded or caked off. The preference for bright 
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colours is probably a Persian influence. In the early period our painters did 
not attempt a blending of colours, but accentuated the outline dividing different 
colours with the help of a deeper shade of the same colour. During the reign 
of Jahangir and Shahjahan blending of colours became the common practice. 

The early portraits of the Mughal period do not show a masterly sense of 
proportion and balance, which developed only in the time of Jahangir, especially 
in the sketching of human figures. “The classic Mughal ideal of proportion, 
however, emerged in the time of Shahjahan, and has been followed by the 
Mughal painters ever since.” ('Moti Ghand). Similarly, the Persian vogue of 
stylised landscape was replaced by more realistic studies, and pools with lotus 
blooms became an invariable component of landscape art. 

The themes rendered by these painters were bewildering in their variety. 
Thousands of portraits of the Emperor, of members of the royal family, nobles 
and courtiers were produced. Paintings of goigeously dressed and accoutred 
nobles were very much appreciated. Smartly dressed nobles holding flowers 
of jewelled plaques in their hands and standing in formal rows were also admired. 
Darbar scenes, depicting even minute details of carpet and architectural designs 
were much favoured. Harem scenes and those depicting ladies at toilet were 
special favourites of the Mughal aristocracy. Beautiful ladies drinking or serving 
wine or listening to music were popular themes. Saints and dervishes caught 
in a mood of religious ecstasy, and with nobles, even princes, attending upon 
them were other subjects studied in their paintings. Scenes of hunting by day 
or at night also caught the artists’ fancy. “By constant practice,” writes Dr. 
^^oti Ghand, “the draughtsmanship in Shahjahan’s school of painting becomes 
very sensitive. The lines are not allowed to flow freely, but are studied and 
above all priority is given to the expression of grace and delicacy. The lines 
at times arc so fine that it would require sometimes a magnifying glass to dis¬ 
tinguish the delicate strokes.”^ 

The reign of Aurangzeb marks the decline of the art of painting. The nobles, 
who patronised artists, now paid them starvation wages. In consequence the 
character and quality of work deteriorated. During the reign of Farrukhsiyar 
(1713-19J, however, painting received a fresh impetus, but the artists produced 
work, large in volume, but much inferior to that done in the time of Akbar, 
Jahangir or Shahjahan. The colours lacked refinement, “and to hide defects 
increased use of stippling was made.” Muhammad Shah also patronised this 
art, but no artist could now recapture its former brilliance. After the middle 
of the 18th century there was general deterioration in drawing, colouring, sense 
of landscape, i>erspective and proportion. European influence, specially 
noticeable in landscape and treatment of perspective, proved to be harmful. 

Once again there was a short-lived revival of art under the provincial dynasties, 
such as those of Murshidabad, Lucknow and Hyderabad, but it tended to be 
merely imitative and Europeanised, until it finally died down. 

^Moti Ghand. ‘The Technique of Mughal Painting : p. 95. 
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The Deccan school of painting which was contemporary with the early 
Mughal school and had developed in Bijapur and Golkunda, was an independent 
movement. But in the seventeenth century it was considerably influenced 
by Mughal technique and colouring. The later Hyderabad school under 
the Asaf-Jahi dynasty was a continuation of the Mughal school of art, and reflect¬ 
ed the degenerate taste of the Delhi court of the 18th century. The work of the 
Rajput school of art as seen at Jaipur, Udaipur, Jodhpur, Bundi and Kishangaih 
in Rajasthan and Datia in Bundelkhand, while religious in character, did not 
materially differ from that of the Mughal school. The Kangra school also 
followed the technique of the Mughal artists, yet it was inspired by the deep 
emotional fervour of Vaishnavism and had a certain originality of its own. “In 
the matter of colouring, a sympathetic treatment of landscape and animals, 
and the lyrical quality of draughtsmanship, this school kept the banner of Indian 
art flying for more than a century.” Thus inspiie of stylistic differences among 
the various schools of painting in this country, all followed for more than 350 
years, the Mughal school that had originated in Agra and Fatchpur 
Sikri. Although this school of painting is no longer in existence, it is, nevertheless, 
the parent of the modern school of Indian painting which, in turn, derives its 
inspiration from the ancient cave paintings of Ajanta. 

Sculpture 

Agra has little sculptural achievement to its credit. But there had been 
flourishing for many centuries, until 500 A. D, a school of sculpture at Mathura. 
This is borne out by the collection of numerous statues of great artistic merit 
mostly of the Jain and Buddhist periods in the Mathura Museum. These statues 
belong mostly to the Gandhar school of sculpture and some of them arc peculiar 
to Mathura and arc not found anywhere else. The older statues in the Mathura 
Museum indicate the perfection that had been attained in the early years of 
the Christian era. There was, however, a noticeable decline in the 6th and 
7th centuries A. D., and sculpture suffered a considerable set-back with the 
advent of Muslim invaders from the north-west. To the Musalman it is sinful 
to produce images of living beings, but an even greater blasphemy is to have 
those of the Almighty. They call it ‘kufr’, that is ingratitude to God, supposed 
to be implied in associating other gods with Him, or in making an image of 
Him. The Muslim invaders from the north considered it their duty to forbid 
the making of images. Therefore, they systematically destroyed all kinds of 
images. Only such escaped religious vandalism as were buiied underground, 
or had been taken away to inaccessible places of safety. Thus, no art in this 
country suffered more than the art of sculpture during medieval times. 

But Akbar was not such a fanatic, so he permitted the making of stone images. 
He had commissioned artists to cai*vc statues of Jaimal and Fatta riding elephants, 
and these once adorned the main gate of Agra Fort. The Hathi Pole gateway 
of his palace at Fatehpur Sikri w^as also embellished by two huge elephants in red 
sandstone. Jahangir had similar statues made of Rana Amar Singh and his 
son, Prince Karan of Udaipur, which were set in the garden below the Jharokha- 
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i-Darshan of Agra Fort. During the reigns of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb the 
art of sculpture languished for want of support, and finally died out. 

The Mughals, however, patronised one branch of sculpture, namely, ivory 
carving. Miniatures in ivory were prized by the Mughal rulers, and this art 
reached perfection during this period. Agra and Fatehpur Sikri were the main 
centres of ivory industry. Even after the decline of the Mughal Empire this 
industry continued to flourish, but for want of patronage the number of artists 
has been gradually decreasing. So that today there are left only a few craftsmen 
who turn out exquisite models and dainty images in ivory, such as those of the 
Taj and other historical buildings as well as of saints, religious reformers and 
national heroes and leaders. Agra also specialises in the manufacture of ivory 
boxes, pen-cases, perfume-holders, toilet sets, etc. 

Another enterprise of great artistic value, still pursued in the town of Agra, 
is the manufacture of a variety of articles made of marble or alabaster or soap¬ 
stone. Skilled artisans, apprenticed to the craft ever since their boyhood, produce 
work of great delicacy and aesthetic appeal which finds a ready market at home 
and abroad. 

Music 

Agra and Fatehpur Sikri again had much to do with the beginnings and 
development of Indian Music. Some orthodox Musalmans have considered 
music to be definitely an irreligious pursuit, and therefore, condemn it; but 
the majority of the exponents of the Quranic text were of the opinion that music 
was neither good nor bad. This attitude of indifference towards music was 
also shared by the Sultanate of Delhi and consequently there was little court 
patronage forthcoming. Some of the Sultans of Jaunpur, and a few notables 
here and there, loved music and extended royal patronage to those who practised 
this art. They recognised the fact that the Hindu classical music was of a very 
high order, and was far superior to Muslim music. None, however, made a 
conscious effort to harmonise the two systems. It was left to Akbar to take 
the first step in this direction. He was, like his great ancestor Babar, devoted 
to music. “His Majesty,” writes Ahul Fazl, “pays much attention to music 
and is the patron of all who practise this enchanting art.”^ He was himself 
a skilled musician and no mean performer on the‘naqqara* (kettle-drum). His 
knowledge of the science of music was more profound than that of most professed 
musicians. He had studied Hindu vocalisation under Lai Kalwant who taught 
him “every breathing and sound that appertains to the Hindi language.”® 

Early in his reign the Emperor sent for Tansen (originally a Gaur Brahman 
of Gwalior) from Rewa and raised him to a position of great importance at his 
court. Tansen was the most accomplished musician of the age, and, according 
to Abul Fazl “a singer like him had not been in India for the last one thousand 
years.” He had been trained in a school established by Raja Man Singh Tomar 

^Ain-i-Akbari Vol. I, (Second edition) p. 681 

*Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Tr, by Rogers & Beveridge, Vol. I p. 150 
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(1486-1518) in Gwalior. Tansen is said to have invented some new ‘ragas.’ 
The credulous believed that he could stop the flow of the Yamuna with his music. 
His ‘guru’ was Baba Haridas of Vrindaban. Many anecdotes of his exceptional 
skill in the art are remembered and recounted to this day. Another famous 
musician at Akbar’s court was Baba Ram Das who ranked next only to Tansen, 
Baba Ramdas seemed to have been attached to Bairam Khan who was so pleased 
with him that on one occasion he awarded the musician a sum of 1,00,000 of 
Tankas. There were many other musicians of note at Akbar’s ct)urt, and Ain- 
i-Akbari gives the names of thirty-six of those whom Abul Fazl considered as 
first-rate musicians. 

Akbar’s interest in, and patronage of the art, led to great progress in both 
instrumental and vocal music. At his court Hindu and Muslim systems of music 
mingled freely, and finally each kind was indistiungishable from the other. In 
this process of fusion, Hindu music became modified to a certain extent, and 
some critics also feel that in some respects it lost its purity and excellence. Tansen 
is often blamed for having brought about a debasement in our classical music 
as two of our ragas—Hind<»l and Megh -have disappeared forever. Be that 
as it may, Muslims began to be fond of Music since Akbar’s time, and some of 
them even excelled the Hindu musicians. 

Jahangii and Shahjahan, being themselves deeply interested in music, extend¬ 
ed generous patronage to competent musicians who adorned their court and 
classed them as imperial servants. These rulers set apart some time every day 
for musical entertainment. The most notable musicians of Jahangir’s court 
were Jahangirdad, Parvcgdal, Khurramdad, Makhu, Hamjan and Chaturkhan. 
The English traveller, William Finch, who visited Agra in Jahangir’s time 
writes that the Emperor had divided his most skilled musicians into seven grejups, 
each entertaining the Emperor for one day in the week. The Emperor used 
to reward the musicians according to their merit.* Besides having master musi¬ 
cians at his court, Shahjahan used to invite other musicians from all over the 
country and would listen to their performance on the occasion of court festivals, 
such as, Navroz, his and those of his sons’ birthdays. Shahjahan himself was a 
skilled mxisician, and sometimes participated in music in the company of notable 
musicians. At Shahjahan’s court also there were many distinguished musicians, 
such as Jagannath, Ramdas, Mahtra, Sukhsen, Sursen, Durangkhan, Lai Khan, 
and Mirza Zulqarnen. Jagannath was also a Sanskrit poet and author of Ras- 
Gangadhar and Ganga-Lahari, and was raised to the high position of poet 
laureate. 

Aurangzeb dismissed all court musicians soon after he came to the throne. 
With a view to drawing the Emperor’s attention to their miserable plight, the 
dismissed musicians took out a mock-funeral procession symbolising the death 
of music. But far from being moved, the Emperor ordered the coffin to be 
buried deep and well, lest music escape from its grave. Music, however, did 

*Early travels in India, p. 183 
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not disappear altogether. Female musicians continued to entertain the ladies 
of the Royal harem. The nobles, other men of rank, as well as the semi-indepen¬ 
dent chieftains in the country continued to practise the art. The later Mughal 
Emperors from the time of Jahangir to Bahadur Shah 11 were all lovers of 
music and did much to encourage it. 

The music which began in Agra in the time of Akbar holds the field even 
today. Political or religious barriers have failed to divide musicians and lovers 
cf music into narrow or opposite camps, so that music still remains the common 
legacy of both Hindus and Muslims. 

Pottery and Metal Work 

The Mughal period, being an era of peace, stability and royal patronage 
of the arts, other crafts such as ornamental pottery, and metal work were also 
highly developed in and around Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. Agra is even now 
an important centre of brass industry. As the Hindus have prejudice against 
the use of porcelain or other kinds of earthen-ware, pottery could not naturally 
attain a high state of refinement during the Hindu period. In Hindu houses 
all utensils have to be scrubbed every day before they can be used again, and as 
far as clay vessels are concerned, they are used only once and then thrown away. 
Muhammadans have no such scruples. The Mughals, therefore, introduced 
costly earthen-ware and imported utensils made of porcelain from abroad. This 
industry, not only flourished because it was profitable, but it also reached a 
high standard of excellence during the Mughal Period. Ornamental brass- 
ware, silver, gold and other metal vessels with inlay work (koft-gaii; were turned 
out on a large scale. ‘Bidii’ pots were also manufactured. Daintity carved 
vessels, brass toys, embossed shields decorated with figures of heroes and heroines, 
vases on salvers with engraved signs of the Zodiac, metal trays in high relief, 
perforated and embossed lamps, water pots of various kinds, coffee sets, water 
flasks of varied workmanship, censers with stands, etc. were specially famous 
products of Agra in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. All work was done 
by hand, and the artists displayed infinite patience, skill of a high order, accuracy 
of detail, and a highly developed sense of design and form. Lack of patronage 
and other causes, however, led to the complete extinction of this local industry 
during later ages. 

Jeweller’s and Gold-Smith’s Art 

Agra and Fatehpur Sikri were once great emporia of trade in jewellery and 
other ornaments. The Mughal kings, and especially their consorts, spent lavishly 
on jewellery. Not only the ladies but their menfolk also used to wear ornaments 
made of gold, jewels and emeralds, rubies and other precious stones. Besides, 
they needed rare and precious stones for decorating their thrones, furniture, 
and even their palace buildings. This provided a great impetus to the jeweller’s 
and gold-smith’s art. Agra set the fashion in jewellery as well as in dress for 
the rest of India. This was particularly so in the time of Nur Jahan and Mumtaz 
Mahal who were great connoisseurs of these arts. It is not easy to give a des- 
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cription of the various kinds of ornaments in use during the Mughal period, 
for the subject is highly technical and our museums do not have all the specimens 
of jewellery used in that period. It may, however, be safely presumed that 
feminine jewellery—specially that worn in the ears, the neck and the hands— 
must have been much more in demand than in our own times. The Mughal 
kings were also expected to give costly ornaments in return for presents received 
from their vassals and officers, and they had, therefore, in their employ a large 
number of goldsmiths and jewellers. Hence, these arts shr)wed a steady develop¬ 
ment and continued to flourish in those days. 

The Mughal emperors were very fond of jewels; Humayun acquired ihe 
celebrated Koh-i-Noor diamond from the family of Raja Bikrain jit of Gwalior. 
Akbar had a rich and rare collection of jewels, including a large number 
of extremely fine rubies which were made into two rosaries, each valued at ten 
lakhs of rupees. Jahangir’s jewels, many of which were inherited from Akbar, 
included 1^ maund of unset diamonds, 12 maunds of pearls, one maund of 
rubies, 5 maunds of emeralds, 1 maund of jane, besides jewelled ornaments 
and furniture. Shahjahan, of all the Mughal Emperors, was passionately fond 
of jewels and possessed personal jewellery worth 5 crores of rupees, besides that 
worth 2 crores which he presented to members of the Royal family. He had a 
peacock throne made of pure gold studded with jewels. It was carried away 
to Persia by Nadir Shah in 1739 and now it cannot be traced anywhere in the 
world. The workmanship and value of jewellery owned by ladies of the Imperial 
harem baffle description. The nobility, the official class and other well-to-do 
persons imitated their ruler’s love of jewellery and ornaments. It became the 
fashion fos everyone who could afford it to possess jewels and gold and silver 
ornaments. With the decline and fall of the Mughal Empire and the conse¬ 
quent poverty of the upper and middle classes, the art went on deteriorating 
throughout the country. 

The Textile Art 

Since times immemorial India has been famous for her textile art and industry. 
The art of weaving cotton and silk clothes was highly developed and flourished 
long before the advent of the Arabs and Turks. Muslim Sultans did much to 
encourage and develop variety and richness of embroidery. Being themsches 
very fond of it, they had workshops of their own inside the palace and employed 
skilled artisans who embroidered with coloured cotton, silk and metal thread 
on cloth of various kinds. The Mughals were fond of shawls and encouraged 
their manufacture in Agra, Fatehpur Sikri, Delhi, Kashmir and the Punjab. 
They also employed in their workshops or 'Karkhanas* a large number of artisans 
who produced shawh, kinkhab and other kinds of embroidery work. Carpets 
and curtains and hangings were much in demand at the court and these were 
manufactured in the royal karkhanas at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri. These carpets 
and curtains were highly decorative pieces, with their intricate designs and 
variety of ornamentation, and were remarkable for their harmony of colours. 
Much of the textile art has now disappeared from Agra. The carpet industry 
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is still there, but it is no longer the fine art it was during the days of the Mughals. 

Gardens 

Gardens had existed in India long before the advent of the Mughals; but 
they were not geometrical in design and lay-out. Babur brought to our country 
the new style in garden planning which had been developed in Persia and Turk- 
istan, and whose chief characteristics were “artificial irrigation in the form of 
channels, basins and tanks and dwarf water-falls,so built that the water brimmed 
to the level of the path on either side; and the plan involved a series of terraces 
on sloping gr^iund, usually numbering eight, to correspond with the eight divi¬ 
sions of the Quranic paradise; but sometimes seven to symbolise the seven planets. 
The main pavilion was built on the topmost terrace and sometimes on the lowest 
terrace in order to enable the occupant to have an uninterrupted view of foliage 
and the water-fall. 

The first Mughal garden in Agra was laid out by Babar and was named 
Hasht-Bihisht or Nur-i-Afshan. Its ruins can be seen even today on the other 
side of the river Yamuna. It is now popularly known as Ram Bagh. Humayun 
also, gifted as he was with great aesthetic sense, must have beautified his resi¬ 
dence with flower and fruit gardens. Akbar followed the example of his ancestors 
and laid out beautiful gardens in Agra Fort, Fatehpur Sikri and other places. 
But the most remarkable and the largest garden associated with his name is that 
at Sikandra, where he lies buried. In the centre of this garden stands his beauti¬ 
ful mausoleum. The plan of the garden is a fourfold plot, surrounded by a 
huge enclosure with four garden gates in the centre of the four walls. There 
are symmetrical channels of water with rows of central fountains in front. The 
chambers and water courses are paved with fine ceramic-ware and arc lined 
with cypress, pine, and palm trees and also many beautiful flowering plants. 

The Mughal garden was brought to perfection during the reign of Jahangir 
who laid out most elegant gardens wherever he lived for any length of time. 
One of his most charming gardens is the Shalimar at Srinagar in Kashmir with 
its background of snow-clad mountains, and commanding a view of the beautiful 
Dal Lake. The other important gardens constructed during his reign were 
the Tomb gardens of Itmad-ud-Daulah at Agra and his own Shahadra near 
Lahore. Both these follow the same plan as that of the garden at Sikandra, 
and have a scries of raised fountains, tanks and eight large terraces. 

Shahjahan was equally interested in gardens and his Anguri Bagh in the 
Agra Fort, the garden around the mausoleum of Mumtaz Mahal in the Taj, 
and the Shalimar garden near I.ahore, are the most important. He laid out 
gardens in Delhi Fort also. The Mughal nobility and official classes imitated 
the example of their sovereigns and the result was that suburbs of Agra and 
Fatehur Sikri and other important cities in the country became dotted with 
beautiful flower and fruit gardens. 

Aurangzeb who denied himself many other pleasures had no particular 
fondness for gardens also. Nevertheless, the art of gardening did not disappear 
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from the country, though it fell from the high standard of excellence that it had 
attained during the reign of early Mughal Emperors. Many of the Mughal 
gardens have suffered damage with the passage of time and at the hands of man. 
Many have altogether disappeared. But those that remain are enough to show 
that they must have been worthy of the sentiments inscril)ed on the gate of the 
Shalimar Garden near Lahore; “Sweet is this garden through the envy of which 
the tulip is spotted, the rose of sun and the moon forms its beautiful lamp.” 

These lines can be applied with equal force to the gardens of the Taj Mahal, 
Itrnad-ud-Daulah and Sikandra. 



CHAPTER VII 

INDUSTRIES IN AGRA 


Agra is an important industrial centre and in this respect occupies the second 
place in the state of Uttar Pradesh. Here have been developed in recent times 
many small and large-scale industries including some cottage industries. This 
has led to the growth of numerous colonies both in the town itself and its suburbs. 
Of these Dayalbagh is the largest single organisation for small scale and cottage 
industries. Some of the principal industries and manufactures of Agra are:— 

1. Leather Industry. 

2. Edible oil mills. 

3. Iron Foundries and Rolling Mills. 

4. Textiles and Cotton spinning. 

5. Dali (Pulses) Mills. 

6. Ice Factories-Gold Storage. 

7. Tin Container Manufacture and Tin Printing. 

8. Scientific Instruments and Apparatus. 

9. Handloom, Powerloom, Weaving and Hosiery. 

10. Fruit Preservation. 

11. Chocolate, and Sugar Candy making. 

12. Pottery. 

13. Dressed stone-ware & mill-stones. 

14. Marble curios and models. 

15. Carpets and Durries. 

16. Cycle and Cycle Parts. 

17. Diesel-Engine Parts. 

18. Brass and Copper Utensils Manufacture. 

19. Sanitary-Ware. 

20. Brass-Wire and Silver Chains. 

21. Wooden Screws. 

22. Brushes. 

23. Gold and Silver Lace. 

24. Perfumery. 

25. Soap manufacture. 

26. Printing. 

27. Peacock Feather articles. 

28. Paper Toys. 

29. Hand-Made Paper. 

30. Modhas, Wicker and reed-ware, 

31. Rice Mills. 

32. Liquid Gold. 
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33. Chemicals. 

34. Boot Polish. 

Leather Industry 

While curing and tanning of hides is also carried on, the major activity in 
the leather trade is the manufacture of footwear. This is carried on in Agra 
and its suburbs by approximately 6000 small units and considering the number 
of persons engaged and the daily output, Agra can claim to be the biggest foot¬ 
wear manufacturing centre not only in India but in the whole of Asia. These 
units working on the cottage industry basis produce footwear of every kind and 
quality. As many as 40,000 people are engaged in the footwear industry and 
the production figures go beyond 21,000 pairs a day. The production hgures 
since 1939 are as under:— 


1939 

25,000 

Pairs per day. 

1944-45 

50,000 

-do- 

1947-48 

6,000 

-do- 

1948-49 

8,000 

-do- 

1951-52 

17,000 

-do- 

1954-55 

21,000 

-do- 


The maximum production of footwear, namely, 50,000 pairs per day was 
reached during the later years of the Second World War. The industry touched 
the lowest mark in 1947-48 when only 6,000 pairs a day were produced and it 
was almost faced with extinction when many thousand Muslims workmen and 
capitalists migrated to Pakistan. At the end of 1949 however, the footwear 
industry recovered from this set-back and is now carrying on normal business. 
“Avenues of sale assured,” says the Chamber of Industry and Commerce Report 
of 1953, “Agra can conveniently manufacture upto 40,000 pairs a day.” 

There are in Agra two factories one at Dayalbagh and the other, the Curzon 
Leather Factory which are equipped with modern machinery. The manu¬ 
facturing capacity of the Dayalbagh factory is nearly 5000 pairs a day, and it 
manufactures Ankle-Boots, Police-Boots and Shoes of all varieties and description. 
The manufacturing capacity of the Curzon Leather Factory is about 200 pairs 
per day. It manufactures ammunition and Police boots only. There is another 
smaller but well-equipped factory, known as Messrs. Wassan & Co., which is 
engaged in manufacturing about 100 pairs a day for civilian use, all of 
which are exported. 

There are about 80 small-scale manufacturing concerns where, except for 
the uppiers,'every other item is turned out by hand. Although the quality of 
the shoes is satisfactory, their production takes time and, therefore, the output 
of these units is below their manufacturing capacity. 

The third category of manufacturers is called '^amewalla' (or made-to-order). 
The agents or factors of purchasing firms place orders after inspecting 
the goods, which are produced according to given specifications. Thef Namewalla 
manufacturers are very large in number, and as they do not maintain any clerical 
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or administrative staff, the prices of their shoes arc lower than those of the shoes 
produced by other firms. But as a Namcwalla manufacturer has to depend 
on ‘Factors’ and has no direct contact with retail purchasers, he has sometimes 
to remain idle. The quality of his shoes is, however, good and so he is “a virile 
limb of the cottage industry.” 

Then there arc workmen who manufacture shoes of a cheap inferior quality 
in their own homes and bring them for sale to the market everyday where they 
sell them to the highest bidder. They are responsible for 80% of the total output 
of Agra. “It is felt,” writes the report referred to above, ‘‘that they do not 
get fair price for their products and the result is that the quality degenerates 
from day to day.” 

Besides foot-wear, Agra produces other leather goods also such as Leather 
Bags, Suit Gases, Saddlery, Cycle-Seats, Holdalls, Horse & Camel trappings. 
Leather tanning and colouring industries employ a large number of workers. 
A new tannery has been established at a distance of three miles from the city. 
It provides work for nearly three hundred men. The total number of production 
units of leather goods, other than general footwear, in the district is;— 


1. Manufacturing cycle seats and covers 25 

2. Sports boots 10 

3. Sports goods (other than bootsj 30 

4. Big tanneries 4 

5. Small organised Tanneries 10 

6. Tanning centres (rural & urbanj 450 

7. Leather colouring units 10 

8. Manufacture of holdalls, suit cases, etc. 125 

9. Taxidermy working units (cottage basis; 4 

10. Flaying, curing, processing, exporting 120 

11. Miscellaneous 20 

Oils 


Agra is the second biggest centre in this state for producing edible & other 
oils. It has five Oil mills, besides a large number of “Kolhus” or bullock-driven 
wooden oil pressers. The mills produce an average of 500 tons of edible oils 
every month, mustard oil being commercially the most important. Agra exports 
mustard oil to Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Assam, and some other States in 
the country. About 50 lakhs of rupees are invested in the mustard oil industry 
alone. The oil mills absorb nearly 1000 workers. Agra also produces industrial 
oil, the production of which is spasmodic and depends upon outside demand. 

Rolling Mills & Iron Foundries 

There are two Rolling Mills and in the foundries agricultural implements, 
cast iron weights and measures, centrifugal pumps, machine parts,^ are 
manufactured. Of these the most popular are cast iron weights and measures 
which are manufactured in large quantities and are sent out to all parts of the 
country. “This industry,” observes the Ford Foundation Committee Report, “is 
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experiencing very keenly the need for a research laboratory to standardise 
productions.” The engineering industry in Agra has a capital of about one 
crore of rupees and it provides employment to more than 100 workers. 

Textile Industry (Cotton Spinning) 

There are two cotton spinning mills in the city, but they do not run to their 
full installed capacity, employing only 2,000 instead of the lull complement of 
8,000 mill-hands. The mills produce yarn of counts from 6 to 16, which is 
sent to different parts ol* the country. 

Dal (Pulses) 

Agra has a flourishing Dal industry. There are in this town 50 Dal mills 
with an investment of about 1 Crore of rupees and which produce on an average 
3000 to 4000 bags of pulses every day, and employ nearly 2000 persons direct¬ 
ly or indirectly. Pulses of all varieties are produced, of these ‘Arhar* takes 
the first place. ‘Mung’, ‘Urd’ and gram pulses are also very much in demand. 
All these, specially Arhar which is of good quality, are exported to varitjus states 
in large quantities. 

Ice Factories and Cold Sioraoes 

There are ten ice factories and two refrigeration units at Agra. These fac¬ 
tories have an installed capacity of nearly 200 tons of ice per day. During summer 
these factories work to their maximum capacity and provide employment 
to over 200 men. The ice industry is a seasonal one, the factories not operating 
during winter months. The cold storage units, however, work almost the 
whole year round. 

Containers’ Manufacture and Tin Printing 

There are seven containers’ manufacturing concerns in the city. These 
manufacture tin containers for packing ‘ghee’ (clarified butter) edible oils and 
other liquids. It is reported that this industry suffers from over-production 
and plants are not working to their full capacity. Printing of tin in colours 
is another important & flourishing industry. 

Science Instruments and Apparatus 

We had at Agra an important Scientific Instruments manufacturing concern 
known as the Scientific Apparatus Co., Ltd., Agra, which specialised in the 
manufacture of Scientific Apparatus and Instruments of superior quality. But 
due to financial difficulty, lack of technical personnel, competition from internal 
and external producers and mismanagement, this concern had to go into liqui¬ 
dation and a new firm named Central Scientific Instruments Corporation has 
recently been started with the double object of manufacturing scientific instru¬ 
ments and apparatus and of importing from foreign countries those that cannot 
be made locally. Besides, there are five or six small firms which manufacture 
scientific instruments and apparatus on a cottage industry basis. There is a 
firm at Dayalbagh which produces biological charts, models, balances, stoves 
spirit lamps etc. This industry, however, is not flourishing for want of financial 
assistance and technical skill, 
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Hand-looms, Power-looms Weaving and Hosiery 
There are two important hosiery factories in Agra, one of these, the Dayalbagh 
factory, is famous for its hand-loom weaving and hosiery. But the industry 
has not been able to expand on account of the difficulties in obtaining raw 
material of good quality at reasonable cost and for lack of marketing and other 
technical facilities. However, it supplies the local demand to a certain 
extent. 

Fruit Preservation 

There arc at Agra six firms, which manufacture on a small scale vegetable 
products, such as, syrups, fruit preserves, dried vegetable and pickles etc. These 
arc very much in demand. “This industry,’* writes the National Chamber of 
Industries and Commerce report, “has vast potentialities for development in 
the state: however, it is still in its infancy.” 

Chocolates 

This industry was started at Agra during the World War II when there was 
a considerable floating population of foreigners particularly American troops 
and chocolate was very much in demand. Since then one firm, the G. G. 
Industries, is manufacturing chocolates of standard quality on a large scale, 
serving a wide market. But like several other industries it is suffering from tech¬ 
nical, financial and marketing difficulties. 

Pottery 

There is only one firm of suitable size which is engaged in the production 
of glazed pipes, jars, crockery etc. Recently it has started producing electric 
accessories also, such as, electric insulators, cleats etc. on a large scale. 

Mill Stone 

Mill stone industry is important, for without mill-stones there cannot be 
flour mills. Therefore, though at present a small scale industry, it is fast expanding 
and commands an all India market. It is situated on the Agra-Bayana section 
of the Western Railway. The products of this industry arc exported to Pakistan. 
It provides employment to about 1000 persons and a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs is invested 
in this industry. 

Marble Curios & Model Manufacture 

This is a small scale cottage industry in which about 220 familes are engaged. 
These produce models of the Taj and other historical buildings, statues models 
of buildings. The raw materials used are marble, alabaster and soap¬ 
stone. It produces articles worth about 5 lakhs of rupees. Fifty per cent of 
the products are exported to foreign countries. Marketing is still one of the 
problems for this industry. 

Carpets and Durries 

Agra has been a famous centre of carpet making since medieval times. 
Even today its products are exported to other countries. The industry 
is both a small scale and a cottage industry. There are two important factories 
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which are engaged in the organised sector. Besides these there is a large number 
of weavers who manufacture carpets and durries on their own. A capital of 
about 10 lakhs of rupees is invested in the organised sector, and it employes about 
130 workers. About 2000 families of weavers are engaged in the manufacture 
of durries on their own account. The wages of the weavers in the organised 
sector range from Rs. 50/- to 125/- according to the skill of the artisans. “The 
requirements of the durric manufacturers pertain to the supply of requisite 
quality of yarn, design and standardisation.” 

Cycle and Cycle Parts 

This industry is a very recent one in Agra. A few years ago a factory was 
established for the manufacture of cycles. Another firm manufactures some 
bicycle parts. But the industry is still in its infancy, and the volume of production 
is not large. 

Diesel Engine Parts 

Like the Chocolate industry the manufacture of Diesel Engine parts traces 
its origin to the Second World War. It came into existence when diesel engines 
parts could not be imported in sufficient numbers from abroad. There is a 
large demand for engine parts in Agra and the industry is producing these parts 
of good quality and at prices lower than those of foreign manufacture. 

Brass Hopper Untensil Manufacture 

This is essentially a cottage industry. There is only one firm which manu¬ 
factures Aluminum, Copper and Brass utensils. 

Sanitary Ware 

This is a flourishing industry and a large variety of sanitary ware and fittings 
of various descriptions are manufactured in Agra. “The fittings compete in 
quality and finish with foreign production.” The industry is expanding. 

Brass Wire and Silver Chain 

Agra has 8 industrial firms which manufacture brass, rolled gold, cropper 
and German-silver wires. A capital of about 3 lakhs of rupees is invested in 
this industry, and it provides work to 250 persons. The wires are used for nails, 
screws, pins, netting, clips, brushes, chains, buckets, and electrical accessories. 
This industry commands a wide market through-out India. 

Wooden Screws 

There is a wooden screw factory at Agra with an up-to-date automatic 
German plant. But for want of adequate raw materials, the factory is not work 
ing to its installed capacity. Its products arc very good. 

Brushes 

There is a brush factory run on a small scale. But brushes making as a 
cottage industry is carried on in several parts of the town. Brushes of all varieties 
are produced and the total investment of this industry is estimated at 
2 lakhs of rupees. Nearly 110 persons arc engaged in this industry. “Its 
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problem centres round standardisation of goods and marketing.” Trade in 
bristles is also carried on. 

Gold and Silver Laces 

This is one of the highly specialised industries of Agra and commands a 
world-wide market. Fine gold and silver lace work is much in demand in various 
countries and, therefore, the producers have not to face any great difficulty 
of marketing. About 300 persons are engaged in producing gold and silver 
laces on a cottage industry basis, and the total investment in this industry is about 
2J lakhs of rupees. 

Perfumery 

This industry too is carried on a small scale. Large quantities of perfumed 
oils and scents are manufactured not only for local use, but also for sale in this 
and other States. 

Soap-making 

This industry developed gradually during and after the Second World War. 
Agra has quite a large number of soap factories which manufacture large quan¬ 
tities of toilet & washing soap for local consumption. “Their problems arc 
those of quality and supply of raw material at cheap rates.” 

Printing Presses 

Agra has a little over 100 printing presses, but most of these arc very small 
concerns. They employ 10 to 50 workei's. The entire industry provides 
employment to about 1000 workers. It is making a great progress. Printing 
machinery too is now being manufactured locally. 

Peacock Feather and Paper 1'oys and Hand Made Paper 

Agra is famous for its peacock-feather articles. It is also famous for paper 
toys. Hand made paper is also manufactured on a cottage industry basis. The 
problems of these industries are those of designing and marketing. 

Chicks and Cycle Baskets 

About 75 families are engaged in the production of chiks, baskets and reed 
chairs of different sizes, kinds and quality. This work is done on cottage industry 
basis and the quality and finish are good. 

Rice Mill 

There is one rice mill which .produces about 500 maunds of rice every day. 
A sum of rupees 7 lakhs is invested, and it provides employment for 75 men. 

Manufacture of Liquid Gold 

There is one unit in Agra that produces liquid gold . It is very much in 
demand for glass bangle factories which are situated in Firozabad. 

Chemical Products 

Agra has four or five chemicals manufacturing units. The work in these 
units is done on a cottage and small scale basis. The industry is flourishing. 

Boot Cream and Shoe Polish 

There are four small units producing boot polish on cottage industry basis. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CATHOLIC MISSION TO AGRA 

by 

The Rev. Fr. Hyacinth, O. F. M. Gap. 

The Mission is referred to as Roman Catholic, So it really is, because its juri¬ 
dical centre is in Rome, and the Popes who govern it arc in Rome. The complete 
list of the Roman Pontiffs who have, without a single interruption, governed 
the Catholic Church, from St. Peter I, who received from Jesus Christ supreme 
Pontifical Power to be transmitted to his successors, to the present Pius XII, 
enumerates 261 Popes. Roman also serves to distinguish our Church from frag¬ 
mental Christianity as practised by particular sects separated from Rome. 

It was at Fatehpur Sikri, that Catholic Priests, the Jesuit Fathers, appeared 
for the first time at the Court of Akbar, and it is from here the history of the 
Agra Mission starts. 

Akbar had learned many initiatory truths about the Catholic Religion 
from the Christians in his service. Wishing to learn more, in September 1578, 
he sent an Embassy to Goa, bearing letters for its Viceroy, Archbishop and the 
Superior of the Jesuits. These letters arc of the same type and with an identical 
request. They run as follows:— 

**Zelaloltinus (Jalal-ud-din) the Great, King by God constituted, to.know 

that we arc very well disposed unto you. We are sending you our envoys.that 

they may communicate to you in our own words our desire that two learned 
priests should be sent unto us, to bring the chief books of the Law and the Gospel, 
in order that we may learn the Law and its full meaning and perfect truths in 
every respect. For I earnestly desire to learn the Law. Let them not hesitate, 
therefore, to set out with the same envoys. Let the priests understand that 
I shall receive them with all possible kindness and honour. Their arrival will 

be a great delight to me.Let them have no fear in coming. For I take them 

under my own protection and guarantee. Farewell T’ 

The Jesuit Fathers, Rudolf Aquaviva and Anthony Monserrate were selected 
to accompany the Embassy which left Goa on March 17, 1579, and arrived 
at Sikri on February 28*, 1580. 

In 1583 the Fathers left Fatehpur Sikri*. 

For a full account of the Jesuits at Sikri, a hundred sidelights upon different 
aspects of Akbar’s character, his physical appearance, diversions and habits, 

1. Feb. 28 according to New style; according to O. S. it was 18th February, 1580 (A. L. 
Srivastava) 

2. Three Catholic Missions came to Akbar’s Court. The 6rst lasted from 1580 to 1583; 
the second from 1591-1592’; the third from 1595 to 1605. (A. L. Srivastava) 
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deference to Christianity, attention to priests and their religion, his administration 
of justice, his description as a great ruler and a great soldier etc., the reader is 
referred to The Commentary of Father Monserrate, S.J. Translated from the Original 
latin by J. S. Hoyland M. A. Hislop College, Nagpur, and annotated by S. N. 
Banerjee, M. A. Professor of History, Mahindra College, Patiala, 1952. 
Humphrey Milford Oxford University Press, London—Bombay—Madras— 
Calcutta. 

Monserrate’s manuscript was discovered in 1906 by the Rev. W. K. Fir- 
minger in St. Paul’s Cathedral Library, Calcutta. The Latin text was published 
in 1914 by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in its Memoirs. Vol. Ill No. 9. 

The importance of the document as an original historical authority cannot 
be exaggerated. But for the discovery of this manuscript, many a scholar would 
have been at sea in the excursions into many intricate parts of Akl^ar’s history. 
Vincent Smith, and Sir Edward Mclagan with other noted historians bear witness 
to this. 

The space <if this short article does not let us mention the names of the most 
illustrious Jesuits who worked in Agra. The authoi itics of Rome and Goa always 
selected for Agra none but picked men of more than ordinary ability 
and education—linguists, oriental scholars, historians, mathematicians, geog¬ 
raphers, astronomers, explorers. 

The results the Jesuit Fathers achieved in the Mogul Empire have been 
variously estimated, bc-littled by many, over-rated by others. Be that as it may, 
it is beyond doubt that their Mission possesses an intrinsic interest. It is des¬ 
cribed in full in The Jesuits and the Great Moguly }>y Sir Edward Mclagan, London, 
Burns Oats and Washbourne Ltd., Published for the Holly Sec, 1932. 

The vicissitudes the Jesuits had to undergo, the persecutions, they had to 
endure at the hoods of the Mohammedans, the endurance of several domestic 
wars and broils, notes Mr. Blunt,® “will always be an object of admiration of 
the moral courage and the zeal of the Jesuit Fathers at the Mogul Court. The 
very many imperial deeds and grants to them, the presence of numerous and 
influential Christians in the court and seraglio, the very number of Jesuits them¬ 
selves, show that the Jesuits were regarded without disapproval, if not with 
actual favour.” 

The names of some of the illustrious Jesuits who have worked in Agra are: 
Fr. Henry Busi, the remarkable scientist and mathematician and counsellor 
to Prince Dara Shikoh; Fr. Botelho, an historian, who records the events and 
manners of the Mogul Court; Fr. Henry Roth, the Sanskritist, one of the pioneer 
Europeans to learn Sanskrit, and certainly the first to publish in the Sanskrit 
characters a Sanskrit grammar in Europe; Fr. Ceschi, the Oriental scholar and 
mathematician; Fathers Gabelspergcr and Strobl, astronomers to Raja 
Jai Singh of Jaipur; Fr. Tieflcntallcr, the linguist, the astronomer, geographer 
and historian, whose works eminent scholars, in Berlin, Paris and Copenhagen 

3. £. A. B. Blunt. LUt of subscriptions etc. Allahabad 1911. p. 27 etc. 
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published and broadcast. Many Persian works are credited to him, as well 
as his 15 feet map of the Ganges and the Gogra. Desperron and Rennal availed 
themselves of it in their geographical works. 

Some more of the greatest Jesuit Fathers in the world were attracted to Agra. 
It was from Agra that on the 29th October 1603 Bento De, Goes, set out to explore 
the then wholly unknown route from India to Khataja. 'I’o put it in the woids 
of Fr. Wesseles: “Ascending from the sunlit plains of Hindustan to climb the 
stupendous heights of central Asia, covering the distance of 4,000 Kilometers 
across elevated plateaux and sandy deserts, he was the first European of modern 
times to set foot on Chinese soil from the West, and tlius to assign to the country 
of legend and fable its true place in the then known map of the world”^, and gave 
Cathay its real place in Geography. It was from Agra that there set out, on 
the 30th March 1624, Fr. Anthony Andrade, an intrepid explorer, who, more 
than 200 years before the British expedition under Wcl>b and Rapper set out, 
climbed the stupendous walls of icy Himalayas and discovered the principal 
sources of the Ganges.^ 

Again, from Agra, there went out Fr. Francis de Azevedo, on the 2hth June 
1631, who surveyed Kashmir, went to Tsaparang, and returned via Leh and 
Kulu to Agra. He was the first European to study the beauties of Kulu. His 
fascinating accounts of the men and customs he met with, and the physical 
geography of the places he travelled over, were translated into many languages, 
and read with interest in the Universities of Europe. At Agra, too, were wel¬ 
comed Fr. John Grueber and Fr. Albert D’ Orville after their celebrated travel 
from Peking via Idiasa. He was the first who in 1735 marked on a map the 
high peaks of the Himalaya. At a reception in India (July 1953) for the 
victorious Everest team, the Indian Minister of Education said that the successful 
attempt dated back to two centuries ago, when the Jesuits drew a map showing 
the hight peaks from the southern frontier of the Chinese empire, and pointed 
to what is now known as Everest. They gave it a name taken Irom the Local 
dialect, which later became the name of the whole range:— 

ToHOUMOXJ 1.ANOMA OR “HiMALAYA” 

On the 3rd April 1912, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, held a meeting 
in Lahore, To the large number of members gathered in the Old Senate Hall, 
Fr. Felix, a Capuchin of the Lahore Mission, and an Oriental Scholar, showed 
the clear photographs of 14 Firmans he had discovered in the Agra Archives. 
With them he explained the grants given to the Missionaries by the Mogul 
Emperors and the Dalai Lama. The originals of those of the Dalai Lama, 
printed on silk, had been discovered by him in the Vatican. The originals or 
copies of the others had been inspected by him in the British Museum®. The 

4. Early Jesuits Travellers in Central Asia. 1603-1721 published at the Hague in 1924. 

VIII. 1605, p. 324. Also, Sven Hedivc. Southern Tibet, 

published in the journal of the Punjab Historical Society, Special 
S^ia^^ ^ /-'SS with 14 plates of Farmans, Parwanas and 
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documents are written in different languages. The paper and the ink on which 
the Farmansy Parwanas and Sanads are preserved in Agra is durable, and the 
beauty of the writing and the ink, which gives light to the eyes, and looks as 
fresh as when it was written, gives us to understand the civilization of those days. 

In 1604 Akbar gave a written order, under his royal seal, to build in Agra 
the church known up to the present day as his, Akbar’s Cihurch. Documents 
prove that this church underwent many vicissitudes not possible to describe 
here in a few words. The same order expressly permitted such of his subjects 
as desired to embrace Christianity to do so, without let or hindrance. 

One of these Firmans states that in the fourth year of his reign the 
Emperor Jahangir granted to the Agra Fathers 12 bighas of land, (for 
the use of a cemetery), and a garden, free from all taxes. The Cemetery 
is situated near the Civil Courts, on the road to Dayal Bagh. It is in an enclosed 
garden with a big gate facing South. Its walls, built of ancient small bricks, 
are very high. It is still in use. 

The history of this Cemetery is very romantic and of great value. It has, 
therefore, been declared a protected monument, and placed under the care 
of Government. In the Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries Europeans in 
India attached great importance to sculpture in its blessed ground. Their 
bodies were very often transferred long distances to it, even when there was a 
Christian cemetery available locally. Thus, men like the English diplomat 
Mildenhall, who died in Ajmer in 1614; the Italian Jerome Veroneo, the supposed 
architect of the Taj, who died at Lahore in 1640; Fr. josephde Castro, best 
known to fame as Verone’s executor, who also died in Lahore in 1646; Lord 
Bellamont, who died near Hodal in 1656, and many others, were buried in 
it, and when the only means of transport was the bullock-cart. 

The most conspicuous tombs arc those of the Venetian lapidary, Hor- 
tenzio Bronzoni; Bernardino Mafei, the esteemed physician of the Mogul Court; 
Walter Reinhardt, who married the Begam Joanna Zeb-ul-Nissa Sumroo, the 
warrior-princess of Sardhana; Colonel Hessing, an officer in the Army of Maharaja 
Daulat Rao, and Governor at Agra at the time of his death; Enoct 
Mussy Bourbon, a descendant of the French Royal House. 

Besides, in it lie men of all trades and professions, travellers and scientists, 
military adventurers of all ranks and nationalities. 

Among the Armenians there is the tomb of Shah Nazar Khan, an expert 
in the art of casting big cannons. He cast among many others, the famous 
gun, “Zamzamah,** made of a mixture of copper and brass, which is 14J feet 
in length, exclusive of the casemate, the aperture of the bore is 9^ inches. Of 
the many formidable guns that Shah Nazar Khan cast at Agra and Lahore, 
the “Zamzamah” is the only one in existence. It is to be seen in the square of 
the centre Museum, Lahore. The Sikhs regard it as a talisman of supremacy 
among them.’ 

7. Mestroved J. Seth Armenians in India, 
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Another famous Armenian tomb is that of Khojah Marty rose, a very wealthy 
and charitable merchant. He w'as buried in the mortuary chapel he himself 
built. After his death a part of all that remained of his goods was spent on the 
chapel, and a part given to the poor, whom he had appointed heirs to 
his property.® 

This chapel, in which he had lain since 1611, is the oldest Christian structure 
in Northern India. 

This chapel is also the tomb of Fr. Mark Anthony Santucci, a saintly Italian 
priest, from Lucca, who came to India in 1668 itnd died in 1686. He was, 
and is still after so many years, so held in reverence that the chapel where he 
is buried is also spoken of as the Padre Santo Chapel and vow's are made flowers, 
incence, candles etc. offered at his grave by Christians and non-Christians 
alike, for favours received through his intercession. 

The floor of the chapel is made entirely of tomb-stones bearing names and 
date of twenty-six nearly all, Jesuit Fathers, buried there. 

The Cemetery is also known as the “Martyrs* Cemetery” because 
Fr. Manuel Garcia and Father Manuel Danhaya, buried there, died in 
prison for the Faith, the former on the 23id March 1634 and the latter on the 
2nd August 1635. Also because in the persecution of 1632 to 1635 by Shah 
Jahan, hundreds of Portugese and Indian men, women and children perished 
in Agra for the Faith. Shah Jahan had declared war against the Portuguese 
on the 11th June 1632, for political causes. It involved him in the attack and 
capture of their settlement of Hughly, on the N. W, mouth oi* the river Ganges. 
4400 prisoners were taken and they were bodily marched in chains to Agra. 
The journey occupied nine months. Tlicy were accompanied by Fathers Antonio 
de Christo, Francisco of the Incarnation, Joao de Cruz, Manuel Garcia 
and Manuel Danhaya. A great number of them died in prison or througli 
terrible hardships because they refused to become Muslims. Their bodies were 
carried in the silence of the night to this Cemetery, and confined to pits and 
unmarked graves. 

Jehangir was more inclined to Christianity than his father Akbar. Like 
him he allowed the missionaries to establish churches and schools, to preach 
where they pleased, to convert those who wished to be converted. He sent three 
of his nephews, Tahmuras, Bayasanghar and Hosangh,® the sons of his brother 
Daniyal, to be instructed in Christianity. At about midnight of July 18 in 
1610, Jehangir sent for Fr. Pinheiro and Fr. Xavier, and placing before them 
his three nephews, said: “Fathers, instruct these three princes in the Christian 
Faith and baptize them.” 

On the 5th September 1610, a great and gorgeous procession wended its 
way from the Royal Palace of the Agra Fort. According to the modern names 
of the localities, it passed Kinary Bazar, Phulatti Bazar, and then right 

8. Mestroved J, Seth Armenians in India. 

9. They were Tahmuras, Baysunghur, and Hushang, (A. L. Srivastava) 
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on through the compound of the present Cathedral to the old historic Church. 
Clarionets were played, bugles sounded, trumpets blared, bombs were 
fired. It was then that the Sacristan mad with joy broke the church bell. 

At the head of the procession was the Protestant Hawkins, the Ambassadori® 
of James I to the Mogul Court, Proudly carrying the banner of St. George. 
He was followed on horses by all the Europeans of Agra and the vicinity. 

Then came on foot the Agra Indian Christians. The courtiers of the palace 
on richly clad elephants came next. At the end, three elephants wearing orna¬ 
ments more costly than the rest bore the three Royal Princess. Last of all came 
the great Emperor Jahangir, seated in his royal ‘howdah* on a gigantic, magni¬ 
ficently draped elephant. On his breast could be seen a shining gold cross. With 
the Princess rode Fr. Corsi and Fr. Xavier with a smiling happy mien. 

The princess stood reverently in the sanctuary of the church, and the beautiful 
ceremony for the baptism of the adults was gone through. 

After the ceremony “Go, Fathers,” said the Emperor, “go and inform the 
Pope, the Viceroy of Goa and the King of Portugal.” No doubt, the Muslims 
grumbled at this event, but Jahangir said to them: “If you grumble at this what 
will happen when I hand over myself to the Fathers”? 

But the triumph was not to last long; persecutions arose in later times; and 
the three prince converts, like other illustrious Muslim converts, had to flee to 
the secrecy of the catacombs and practice their Faith privately, whilst outwardly 
they kept up a show of being nominal Muslims. It is said that Akbar the Great 
was poisoned because of his Anti-Islamic tendencies. What might have happened 
to lesser man? Many Christians, especially of the royal household, had 
to break off all open communication with the Fathers to save themselves from 
suspicion and persecution. Those acquainted with the state of affairs in 
Islamic countries understood this. When the Angel of God will open the 
Golden Book on the Last Day there will appear in it the names of many illustrious 
ones of the Mogid Court who professed Christ and followed His way. This 
page in the history of the Indian Church must ever remain a mystery.*^ 

Although Shah Jahan was very cruel to the Hoogli prisoners, a cruelty which 
ever remains a blot on his name, and took from the Fathers their privileges, 
but he changed and granted the prisoners liberation through Asaf Khan, the 
Prime Minister. The Jesuits were confirmed in their privileges and pensions, 
and enjoyed great influence in the Imperial Court. As before, the Fathers at 
Agra and elsewhere, were allowed every indulgence. 

Even Aurangzeb, though a bigoted Mohammedan, who had levied the full 
tax known as Jezia, from all non-Muslims, exempted Catholic Priests, and their 
congregations at Agra and elsewhere from it, as several original orders in the 
Agra Archives prove. 

10. He was not a duly accredited ambassador, but only a servant of the East India 
Company who bore a letter from James I to the Mughal Emperor. (A. L. Srivastava) 

1'. Extracts from historic accounts on episodes in the reign of the Emperor Jahangir. 
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The Jesuit influence lasted till 1759 when King Joseph of Portugal expelled 
them all from his dominions, and those that were caught were taken to Lisbon 
and thrown into prison. Thus the Jesuit order died out in the Mogul empire. 
So after two hundred years of vigorous and fruitful life passed away the Old 
Agra Jesuit Mission founded by a Mohammedan, or perhaps a heathen Emperor, 
(Akbar) and exterminated by a Christian King, Joseph of Portugal**. A few 
Jesuits managed to remain in India. 

In 1773, Pope Clement XIV suppressed the Jesuit Society altogether and 
the Jesuits left in Mogor ceased to bear the names of Jesuits. Fr. Joseph Tieffen- 
thaler and Fr. Francis Xavier Wendel were the only two who survived the official 
suppression. It was Tieffenthalcr whose fate in 1781 was to hand over the 
Agra Mission to outsiders. 

In 1781 Carmelites from Bombay, Fr. Angelino and Fr. Gregory were sent 
to Agra, but very soon after the Mission came into the hands of the Capuchins 
who were already in Patna. Tieffenthalcr died in 1785 and Wendel in 1803, 
both at Lucknow; and both were buried in the small cemetery behind the old 
Agra Cathedral. Fr. Angelino returned to Bombay and Fr. Greogory went to 
Delhi where he died on the 29th September 1807. 

In 1781 the Capuchin Fathers took charge of the Agra Mission. The history 
of the Agra Mission under the Capuchins, is linked with their Mission in Tibet, 
which was assigned to them by the Holy See in 1704. From 1704 to 1808 thirty 
bands of Italian Capuchins, varying in numbers from four, three or two to eleven, 
were sent out to Tibet from Rome. Owing to the unsettled condition of Europe 
none could come out from 1808 to 1828, Early in 1708 four Capuchins starting 
from Kathmandu surmounted the Pango Pass (19,000 feet high), journeying 
to Kiroung and Dangri, thence to Gyantse and Palta, and in two months reached 
Lhasa. 

Fr. Beligathi, one of the missionaries to Tibet, in his detailed and long 
narrative in Journey to Lhasa,^^ says that scarce a day of the Journey to Lhasa 
passed without suffering some hardship. Wherever they went, they went in 
peril, they were exposed to perils. If they journeyed by land, or vovaged by 
sea they were in peril. If they were in the city, or in the wilderness, they still 
were in peril. They traversed lofty mountains, forded turbulent rivers. The 
passes over some stony and desolated mountains, devoid of trees and almost 
of vegetation, were traversed with misery to the heads and stomaches. On 
the way the muleteers, when needed, gave them no end of trouble**. 

In 1920 Tibet was erected into a Vicariate Apostolic with its sec at Agra, 
and hence the Agra Bishops assumed the title of Vicar Apostolic of 
Tibet-Hindustan. During this time, the whole chain of Capuchin stations 
embracing the greater part of Northern India from Chandernagore to Lhasa 

12. E. A. H. Blunt. List of Inscriptions, etc. Allahabad, 1911 p. 29. 

13. The narrative of Gassiano Beligathi is a M. S. of 203 pages, containina also pen 
and water colour sketches with plans of edifices in Lhasa and a map of Nepal. It 
was discovered by Professor Alberto Magnahi in the Biblioteca Gommunale ^t 
Macerate^ the Father’s native to^. It is ^tten in Italian. 
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and from Sind to Bengal and from the Himalayas to the Narbada River, came 
to be known as Tibct-Hindustan. The missionaries of the Agra Tibet- 
Hindiistan Vicariate were the first Tibetan scholars. Fr. Desideri S. J. laid the 
foundation of C4hristian Tibetan Literature, by the composition (1716-1721) of 
two apologetic works, one on the salvation of souls, the other on transmigration 
of souls. 

The Capuchin Fr. Grazius translated into Tibetan Cardinal Bellarmino’s 
Christina Doctor, and Thurlot’s Treasure of Christian Doctrine, He compiled 
with the assistance of his confreres the first Tibetan Dictionary containing 35,000 
words in Tibetan characters with a corresponding Italian translation. He also 
translated from Tibetan into Italian; History of the life and words Shakiatuba, THE 
RESTORER OF Lamaism: Three roads leading to perfection; On transmigration 
and prayer to God. 

In 1826 a Tibetan-English Dictionary was published at Scramporc under 
the name of Schroeter, a German Missionary. What this Missionary did was 
to merely copy at the house of Mayor Burre Latter (before 1820) a Tibetan— 
Italian Dictionary, of which the Mayor had obtained copies from Bettiah and 
Jatria near Patan in Nepal. The dictionary was no other but the lexicon, con¬ 
taining 35,000 words, which was composed by the Capuchin Fr. Orazius. He 
studied Tibetan in Tibet for twenty two years, and had acquired a very profound 
knowledge of the Tibetan language. The Tibetan-English dictionary, pub¬ 
lished with Tibetan types, and at the expense of the East India Company in 
1826 atSerampore, for the benefit of European students, is bodily the work of 
Fr. Orazius. All that the German missionary did, was to substitute English 
for the Italian of the original. W. Carey himself, who published the Dictionary, 
in the Preface to it says: “It is highly probable that the following Dictionary 
was written by one of the Roman Catholic Missionaries, who formerly laboured 
in Tibet.” In his Breve Raguaglic of 1738, Fr. Orazius distinctly states: “I 
composed a rather voluminous Tibet-Italian and Italian-Tibetan vocabulary 
of about 35,000 words.” Virginio Prinzivelli^*, and Amata di San Filippo^® state 
that “during Fr. Orazius stay in Rome in 1738, and under his supervision, 
the first Tibetan types were engraven by Antonio Fontarita, and used by the 
Propaganda to print their books in that language.” Fr. Orazius on his return 
to Lhasa, brought with him a press with Tibetan type. He and the Capuchin 
Fr. Beligathi were the chief collaborators in the compilation of the voluminous 
work of the Augustinian Fr. Geurgi, entitled Alphabetum Tibetanurn^®. 

Several other unpublished accounts on the geography, religion and literature 
of Tibet by Orazius are to be found in the archives of the S. Congregation of 
Propaganda Fide, Rome'’. 

14. Frmans Lecsclicr Viaggiatori Missionari nett Asia, Torino 189‘i, p. 163. 

15. Frmans Locscher. Illustri Viaggiatori Italiani Alphob, Tibet, p. 559. 

16. The Catholic Encyclopedia Vol. XVI. p. 78 

17. A list of his works is given in Acta S. CP. F. 1738-1752. Vol. 112. 
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In 1846 Mgr. Joseph Anthony Borghi, Bishop of Agra, and still Vicar Apostolic 
of Tibet-Hindustan, begged the Holy see to be relieved of some of 
his work. Consequently, Tibet was dismembered from Agra, and the Priests 
of the Foreign Missions of Paris were placed in charge of Lhasa. 

On April 20, 1745, owing to a relentless persecution from the priesthood, 
the Capuchins had to bid goodbye to the Capital of Tibet, and retire to Nepal, 
where they remained until 1768. 

After many divisions and sub-divisions of the Agra Mission, which has been 
directly or indirectly, the mother of the now Dioceses of Patna, Allahabad, Ajmer, 
Lahore, Rawalpindi and the Arch-Diocese of Delhi-Simla, Agra is still in charge 
of the following Districts: - 

Dholpur; Etawah; Bharatpur; Mainpuri, Farrukhabad; Mathura; Etah; 
Aligarh; Badaon; Bulandshahr; Moradabad; Rampur, Meerut; Muzaflarnagar; 
Bijnor; Saharanpur; Garhwal; Dehradun; Tchri. 

The saddest episodes in the Agra Mission happened when the mutiny of 
1857 burst forth and grievously hit its stations of Meerut, Delhi, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Agra itscll*, with prolonged siege, bloody battles, plunder, deso¬ 
lation, arson, death scenes, and unheard of privations. 

On the 2nd July 1857, when the position in Agra was considered untenable, 
the Bishop with his Clergy, the Nuns, teachers, all the children of our Institutions, 
and Indian Christians, were directed to quit their quarters and take a hasty 
refuge in the Fort. The Nuns were permitted to lake only a small box or bundle 
for every Nun with five children. Clergy, and staffs of schools were allowed 
only their wearing apparel. In the hope of saving the Archives of the Mission, 
to us most valuable, the Bishop applied for permission to take eight boxes with 
the Agra Mission records, but to our irreparable loss this reasonable request 
was not granted. The Archives were afterwards burnt down. 

“In Agra,” says the Bishop, “we have lost all that we were able to raise during 
the last 40 years. Houses, and the whole of the Mission property were either 
plundered, burnt down or very much damaged. The descration in the Cathedral 
was carried out even to the breaking open of the tombs and the burning of the 
dead bodies they dug up. The prisoners of the Jail, and the bad characters 
of Wazeerpura and Gatteeha, villages on cither side of our Institutions,were 
the chief perpetrators of this havoc”. Towards the immense material loses sustain¬ 
ed by the Agra Institutions Government gave a grant of Rs. 89,707 only. 

Without however losing courage under such crucial trials, the zealous Bishop 
set out for Europe to gather funds to repair the damages done by the mutineers. 
He left Agra on December 26, 1857, and on the 9th February 1858 he embarked 
on the steamer Ava at Calcutta, but even on the sea he found dangers, being 
shipwrecked near the island of Ceylon, where he was scarcely able to save his 
life and lost all that he had with him, with the exception of his episcopal cross 
that he kept firmly on his breast. 
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After a successful mission in Italy and France he returned to India on July 
25, 185918. 

Agra was raised to an Archbishopric on the establishment of the Hierarchy 
in India in 1886. Now its suffragans are:— 

Ajmer, Allahabad, Gorakhpur, Indore, Jhansi and Lucknow. The Archdi¬ 
ocese is under the Capuchins of the Province of Florence. 

The order of the Capuchins is one of the three branches of the Franciscan 
family. As a reform in that great family, it dates from 1525. The foreign Missions 
have always been an essential part of their Order. Gospel, poverty and simplicity 
mark their manner of living. At present 1099 arc in 45 missions in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia. In India they are in the Archdiocese 
of Agra, the Dioceses of Ajmer, Jhansi, Lahore, Lucknow and the Prefectures 
of Gorakhpur and Jullundur. 


18. There fugwes remained in the Fort for about eight months. Their Bishop was Ignatius 
Persico o? Naples who died in Rome Cardinal Capuchin on 7th December 1895. 
What we have said about him is from his Apptlh at Popli i*Italian, dated Agra Fort 
November 1867, a printed pamphlet in Italian pp. 18. 



CHAPTER IX 

DAYALBAGH 

The Radha-Swami Faith 

Origin : An account of the Gurus. Dayalbagh is a colony of the followers 
of the Radha-Swami faith and is situated at a distance of about 3 miles from 
Agra. The founder of the sect, Sri Shiva Dayal Singh, who became subsequently 
known as Swamiji Maharaj, was born on 25th August, 1818 at 12.30 A.M. on 
the Janma Ashtami day (birth day of Lord Krishna), in Panni Gali (Near Seo- 
ka-bazar), Agra. His father Dilwali Singh, a Khatri of Nanak Panthi faith, 
was a business man by profession. Swamiji Maharaj was educated at a ‘Mak- 
tab’ and learned Persian, Hindi, Urdu, Gurumukhi, Arabic and Sanskrit. For 
a while he served as a tutor to a zamindar’s son at Ballabhagarh near Delhi, 
but he returned to Agra on hearing of his father’s illness. He was married at 
an early age to Naraini Devi who had no issue and was called Radhaji by 
his followers. From his boyhood Swamiji was fond of contemplation. He would 
shut himself up in a small room in his house and remain there meditating for 
days together. He gave discourses on metaphysical topics, such as, the salvation 
of the soul, the transient nature of the world, and the meaning of creation. Soon 
his fame as a ‘sadhu*, spread afar and many people began to come to him for 
spiritual instruction. It was, however, only after his future chief disciple Salig- 
ram had joined his ’satsang’ or spiritual circle that he was persuaded to give a 
definite shape to his religious teachings and to found a separate sect. This was 
done on Vasant Panchmi day of the year 1861. Saligram was the first to de¬ 
signate the sect as Radha-Swami. Swamiji Maharaj led the ’satsang’ or devo¬ 
tional meetings for 17 years and died on 15th of June 1878. A modest Samadhi 
was erected on his remains by his chief disciple Saligram at Swami Bagh where 
he (Salig Ram) had purchased a piece of land for holding congregational meet¬ 
ings (Satsang) and where the Guru had come to pass the remaining days of his 
life. He nominated Saligram as his successor and left behind a number of 
Hindi Books containing his teachings and discourses. The Samadhi was dis¬ 
mantled by the third guru in 1904, and a splendid mausoleum was planned. 
Its construction begun and this has been going on for the last fifty years. 

The second Guru Rai Saligram Bahadur, known as Huzur Sahib or Huzur 
Maharaj, was a Mathur Kayasth of Pipal Mandi, in Agra. He was born on 
14th March 1829. His father Bahadur Singh, a pleader of repute and a man 
of spiritual learnings, died when Saligram was yet a child four years of age. 
Like the first guru, Saligram too was educated at a ’Maktab’ where he learnt 
Persian. Then he joined the Agra College and passed the Senior Examination 
at the age of 18. He married early and had a happy conjugal life. On 14th 
March 1847, he entered Government Service in the Postal Department, having 
been appointed second clerk on a modest salary. On account of his remark- 
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able ability and intelligence he rose rapidly in government service, and in 1868 
was appointed personal assistant to the Post Master General, In 1871 the title 
of Rai Bahadur was conferred on him. He was responsible for many reforms 
in the Post Offices, and in 1881 was appointed Post-Master General of North- 
Western Provinces on a monthly salary of Rs. 1100/-/-. He was the first Indian 
to hold such a position in government service. His work as Post Master General 
was greatly appreciated, and his organisational capacity helped much in 
improving the Postal Department. He retired from service on 11th February 
1887, and in appreciation of his services the Secretary of State granted him a 
special pension of Rs. 5000/-/- per year. 

Salig Ram was not only a man of uncommon talent and a successful govern¬ 
ment officer, but he was also deeply religious. He met the first guru, Swamiji 
Maharaj, on a Sunday in November 1858, and after a five-hour interview, ex¬ 
claimed : *‘I have found what I had been seeking. He served the ‘guru’ with 
great devotion and became his chief disciple. Stories of personal service to his 
guru, such as, bringing for him every day a pitcher of water from a long distance, 
cooking his meals, etc. are even now remembered in Agra. He persuaded the 
guru to admit the public to the ‘satsang* and found a new religion. He was 
the first man to name the new sect Radha-Swarni, and give it a positive philo¬ 
sophy. Were it not for him, the Radha-Swami faith would not have come 
into existence and the first Guru would have remained content with the status 
of a saint with a small number of personal followers.* 

The second guru died on 6th December, 1898. He was the author of several 
books in Hindi which were subsequently translated into Urdu, Marathi, Bengali 
and Gujrati. He wrote a book in English as well, "'Radha-Swami Mat-Frakash^* 
which gives a clear expo.sition of the doctrines of this sect. 

The third Guru, Brahma Shankar Misra known as Maharaj Sahib, was a 
high caste Saryupati Brahman. He was born at Banaras on 28th of March 
1861. His father Ram Yashun Mishra was a professor of Sanskrit at the Queen’s 
College Banaras. Brahma Shanker took his M. A. degree in English literature 
in 1884 and served for sometime as a lecturer at Bareilly college, Bareilly. In 
1886 he got an appointment in the Accountant General’s Office at Allahabad 
on a monthly salary of Rs. 90/-/-. Within 6 years he rose to be the office Superin¬ 
tendent, and in 1905 he was promoted to the post of Chief Superintendent which 
he held till his retirement. 

Since his boyhood Maharaj Sahib was a spiritually minded man, and though 
a Brahman, he was against caste prejudices. He became a disciple of a muha- 
mmadan fakir of Patna and in defiance of orthodox opinion he continued to 
serve his muhammadan guru until he met Huzur Sahib, the second guru of 
the Radha-Swami faith. In 1885 he was introduced to the second guru and was 
so highly impressed that he became a member of the ‘Satsang’. He served the 
guru with great devotion. He would come to Agra every week to meet Huzur 

* Sec Biography of Swamiji Maharaj by Pratap Singh Seth (Hindi), Third cd. 1927, 
pp. 113. 
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Sahib and attend the Satsang. He spent most of his time in religious devotion 
and discussions. On Huzur Sahib*s death on 6th December 1898, he became 
the third guru, as he had been named by Huzur Sahib to be his successor. Now 
the headquarters of the Satsang shifted from Agra to Allahabad where Maharaj 
Sahib was employed in the Accountant General’s Office. Maharaj Sahib 
presided over the Satsang for 9 years until his death on 12th October 1907. 
His ‘Samadhi’ was erected in Swami Bagh, Bauaras. 

Like the first two gurus, Maharaj Sahib also contributed to the religious 
literature of the Radha-Swami saints. He has left an unfinished book in 
English called ‘The Discourses on Radha-Swami Faith’. It gives a survey of 
the principles of his religion. His discourses were collected and published 
in book-form by a Sindhi gentleman, named Khoob Ghand. 

A schism appeared in the Satsang after the death of the third guru. He 
had not nominated anyone as his successor. One group recognised the sister 
of the deceased guru, Shrimati Maheshwari Devi, popularly known as Buaji 
Sahiba, as leader or guru. This constituted the original or Swami Bagh group. 
On her death in 1913 Babuji Sahib (Rai Mahadho Prasad Singh, a grandson 
of the sister of the first guru) was recognised as leader by the majority group. 
But Buaji’s son Yogendra Shankar Tewari, popularly called Bhaiyaji, organised 
a separate Satsang at Banaras on Vasant Panchmi day in 1928. This orga¬ 
nisation became known as Prem Ashram. Some of the Satsangies, (who 
subsequently joined Dayal Bagh) however, did not recognise Buaji as their 
guru and gave their allegiance to Munshi Kamta Prasad Sinha, a leading law 
practitioner of Ghaziabad and a very important follower of Maharaj Sahib. 
He therefore, became the next guru. He is popularly known as Sarkar Sahib. 
Thus the Radha-Swami Sect became divided into two distinct groups Swami 
Bagh and Dayal Bagh. The latter name, was, however, given for the first time 
in 1914, that is, in the time of Sahibji Maharaj. 

Sarkar Sahib was born at Murar in Shahabad district of Bihar on 12th 
December 1879. After passing the LL. B. examination of the Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity in 1898 he set himself up as a legal practitioner at Ghaziabad. He joined 
the Satsang in the time of the second guru and was initiated by him. Steps 
were taken during the time of Sarkar Sahib to consolidate the Radha-Swami 
community. In March 1910 a new body known as Radha-Swami Satsang 
Sabha was created. This was registered in 1921 under the Societies Registration 
Act of XXI of 1860. Sarkar Sahib passed away on 7th December 1913 and 
was succeeded by Sahabji Maharaj. 

The original name of Sahabji Maharaj was Anand Sarup and he was born 
at Ambala on 6th August 1887. He began his career as a singnaller in a tele¬ 
graph office, but rose rapidly on account of his being a man of great intelligence, 
vigour and resolution. He was originally an Arya Samajist, but subsequently 
joined the Satsang in the time of Maharaj Sahib. He was a devoted satsangi 
of the 4th guru, Sarkar Sahib. After being recognised as guru, Sahabji Maharaj 
shifted the headq[uarter to Ambala, his native place. But later in 1914 he 
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purchased a plot of land near Swami Bagh, and on 20th January 1915 laid the 
foundation of the colony of Dayalbagh. This highly organised industrial and 
religious colony with its several industrial, technical and educational institutions 
owes its birth and expansion to the imagination, ability and organising genius 
of Sahibji Maharaj. He died in 1937 at Madras. He wrote a few books of 
which ‘The Yatharth Prakash’ is the best known. 

The fifth and the present guru Sri Gunicharan Das Mehta, known as, Mchtaji 
Sahib, was once an engineer serving in the undivided Punjab. He is 
deeply spiritual and a person of very unassuming manners." Under him Dayal¬ 
bagh has made steady progress. He is keenly interested in agriculture and 
personally supervises the running of an agricultural farm there. 

The Tenets of The Faith 

The Radha-Swami faith is an off-shoot of the Bhakti cult of the Hindus. 
It has much in common with the teachings of Kabir, Tulsi, Sur, Meera and 
Nanak, and emphasises the philosophy of complete surrender of body, mind 
and belongings to the Almighty, and to the guru. 

God is the creator of the universe and the fountain-head of all spiritual power. 
The soul of man is an emanation from the Almighty. The soul is immortal. In 
essence God (Parmatma) and soul (Atma) are the same, and the human body 
is a microsm. From time to time, holy and enlightened souls are born in 
order to acquaint mankind with the existence of the latent faculties that the 
human bodies possess and to enable man to establish contact with the Universe. 
Such souls, they believe, are true teachers and many be called the Sant Sat-guru. 
Without proper initiation and guidance from such a guru no one can attain 
the full development of his spiritual faculties. 

The Radha-Swami faith is open to people belonging to any faith, community 
or walk of life. Once a person is initiated he is called a‘Satsangi’ and the entire 
body of the Satsangis is known as the ‘Satsang’. The ‘Satsang’ centres round 

the person of Sant Sat-Guru, the head and source of the cult,-one who is 

supposed to have realised the supreme truth in life. 

The ‘Satsangis’ believe that the true name of god is Radha-Swami. They 
claim that Radha-Swami does not mean Krishna or any incarnation of the 
Hindus. It stands for the Supreme Being in the idiom of this faith. It is, 
the name of the Eternal Sound which resounds in the internal sphere through... 
which the spirit has to traverse back to its goal of salvation. Radha, according 
to this faith, is not the name of Lord Krishn’s beloved, but it means ‘Adisurat,’ 
the first drop to have come out of the Ocean (Truth), Swami is the ocean itself. 
Thus the expression Radha-Swami denotes the union of the first drop with 
the Ocean. 

This interpretation seems to have been an afterthought, and was intended 
to distinguish the new sect from its parent, Hinduism. The founder of the 
sect was born on Janma Asthmi day (the day of the birth of Lord Krishna) 
and at almost the same hour as Lord Krishna. This must have suggested 
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to his future followers, nay, even to his parents, an analogy with Lord Krishna. 
It is not an unusual thing to call a child born on Janma Ashtami day by the 
name of Krishna, and it is doubly certain in the case of the founder of the Radha 
Swami Sect, for his wife whose original name was Naraini Devi was given the 
title of Radhaji by the Satsangis who looked upon her as the ‘mother* of faith. 
‘Swami’ in common parlance means not only ‘master’ but also ‘husband.* 
Radha-Swami thus literally means the Lord of Radha. It is usual with the 
Hindus to associate with a deity the name of his consort which almost invariably 
comes first, such as, Radha-Ki ishna, Sita-Ram, Gauri-Shankar, Lakshmi 
Narain etc. To distinguish the nomenclature of the new sect from Hinduism, 
it was named Radha-Swami. Probably the designation of the founder Swami 
and that of his wife-Radha suggested this name. The word Dayal, from his 
original name, Shiva Dayal Singh, was borrowed for designating the Dayal 
Bagh Colony, and in fact in giving the Almighty the name of ‘Radha-Swami 
Dayal.’ 

As has been said this sect does not differ materially from the Bhakli cult 
of the Hindus. Both emphasise the necessity of complete suriendcr to the 
Almighty, and complete submission to the guru who alone can show to his 
flock the path to salvation. There is, however, one difference, namely, that 
whereas the guru of the Hindu Bhaktas is not reborn in the form of his chief 
disciple, the spirit of the guru of the Radha-Swamis enters that of his chief 
disciple, and the continuity of the line is never broken, each guru, in succession, 
having the spirit of the founder in him. 

According to the belief of the Radha-Swamis the Universe has three divisions, 
namely, the Spiritual, the Spiritual-Material, arid the Material-Spiritual. 
The spiritual division is the highest division and is called ‘Dayal Desh.’ The 
second division may be ‘Brahmand’ which is free from wordiy passions and 
desires. The material spiritual is the region of the individual’s mind where 
matter dominates the spirit. The spirit has to transverse from the material- 
spiritual back to the first region on its way to salvation. This traversing or 
journey through Surat Shabd Yog can be performed only with the help of the 
guru and his illuminating guidance. Deliverance can be attained through 
Bhakti. There are, thus, four essentials of the faith. They arc Sat-Guru, 
Sat-Shabd, Satsang and Sath Anurag. 

A ‘Satsangi’ is required to observe certain rules of conduct some of which 
are as follows:— 

1. That he will not use any intoxicants; 

2. That he will not take non-vegetarian food, including eggs; 

3. That he will live on his legitimate income; 

4. That he will accept Radha-Swami as the true name of the Supreme 
Creator; 

5. That he will refrain from communicating his internal spiritual experience 
to others. 
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After initiation the satsangi is taught Sumiran and Dhyan and is required to 
practise them* These two practices are intended to enable the satsangi to 
control his mind and senses and to attain a state of mental calm and quiescence. 
After he has attained sufficient progress, “he is taught Sound Practice to enable 
him to raise his spirit to higher spiritual regions.” It is not necessary for a 
Satsangi to renounce the world and become a recluse. He is advised to lead 
the life of a house-holder and to have for his ideal “Better Worldliness,” not 
other-woi Idliness. 


The Dayaj.bagh Colony 

The stress laid on “Better Worldliness” as an ideal by the 5th guru Sahibji 
Maharaj led to the founding of the Dayalbagh colony. He held the view that 
“honest livelihood is a necessary condition for spiritual progress.” “It was 
with this fact in his mind,” writes the Dayalbagh Report, “and consciousness of 
the keenness of the struggle for existence and of the problems of unemployment 
that His Holiness Sahibji Maharaj conceived the idea of founding a colony 
of Satsangis, based on co-operative effort and providing employment to the 
youth of the country, and thus setting a worthy example of self-help, co-operation 
and sacrifice. His Holiness felt that the salvation of India was dependent 
upon the co-mingling and co-existence of religion and material progress.” 
During the life-time of the fourth guru, Sarkar Sahib, steps had already been 
taken to consolidate the Radha-Swami community, and in March 1910 Radha 
Swami Satsang Sabha was founded. Sahibji Maharaj purchased an extensive 
plot of land near Swamibagh and laid the foundation of the Dayalbagh colony 
on 20th January 1915. Here he established, one after the other, several educa¬ 
tional and industrial institutions. In 1921 he had the Radha-Swami Satsang 
Sablia registered under the Societies Registration Act of 1860. This Sabha 
became the proprietor of the Dayalbagh colony and its institutions. 

The Sabha has at present 44 members representing different branches of 
Satsangs spread over several states in the country. Besides guiding the religious 
activities of the community, it looks after various charitable institutions of 
Dayalbagh elsewhere in the country. There is a committee of the Sabha con¬ 
sisting of 10 members which is responsible for the day-to-day administration 
of the various Institutions. “The members of the Executive Committee are 
individually incharge of groups of institutions and serve as a link between the 
Executive Committee on the one hand and the various institutions and depart¬ 
ments on the other.” 

The Dayalbagh colony is divided into several nagars^ which are, Prem Nagar, 
Swami Nagar, Vidyut Nagar, Swet Nagar, Karyavir Nagar and Saran Ashram 
Nagar. Although individual members of the society have built their own houses 
in these nagars and have paid for them, yet these houses do not belong 
to any individual; they belong to the Sabha. The members have only the 
right to reside there. In fact “no individual owns any immovable property 
or industry in the colony.” 
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The Municipal Administration of the colony is vested in a committee known 
as the Shiromani Nagar Committee consisting of 22 elected members, and Nagar 
Panchayats for each of the five nagars of the colony. This committee looks 
after sanitation, conservancy services, and watch and ward of the entire colony. 
All able-bodied residents of the colony arc required to keep watch at night by 
turns. The Committee has control over residential accommodation in the 
colony and also over the traffic its road. The Nagar Panchayats which have 
an elected Panch for every 10 to 12 houses, help the Committee in the discharge 
of its duty. There are three advisory committees of the citizens, namely, 
the Public Health Committee, the Comforts Committee and the Bazar Committee 
which help the Shiromani Nagar Committee. The Committee has provided 
for games and recreation to children in every Nagar of the colony, and has also 
made arrangements for accommodation and comfort of pilgrims. Smoking 
is prohibited in the colony. 

Some of the important institutions of Dayalbagh are:— 

The Satsang Hall, The Radha Swaini Educational Institute, The Women’s 
Training College, The Engineering College, The Leather Working School, 
Leather Goods Factory, The Textile mills, Two Tanneries of Chrome and Bark 
Leather, a First Class Dairy and a well equipped hospital. 

The Satsang Hall is a spacious and open building in which meetings are 
held every morning and evening under the presidentship of the Guru, attended 
by the residents, both men and women, of Dayalbagh and visitors from outside. 
The service begins with the recitation of Bhajans by the congregation, and 
then the guru reads from the holy books of the faith written by the founder 
and his successors. Sometimes the guru gives a sermon. The service closes 
with a congregational prayer. 

The Radha-Swami Educational Institute, popularly known as the R, E. I., 
was originally established as an Intermediate College by Sahibji Maharaj. In 
1944 it was raised to the status of a Degree College and B. Com. Classes were 
started. In July 1951 B.T. classes were started for men students, and in July 1952 
a Law Department was added. In July 1953 B. Sc. classess were started for 
the first time. Thus this college prepares students, in Science, Commerce and 
Law leading to the Bachelor’s Degree of the Agra University. 

The Technical College provides instruction in Electrical, Mechanical and 
Automobile engineering. For nearly 12 years, this institution trained war 
technicians and conducted wiremen’s classes. These were, however, discontinued 
in 1952. The leather working school has its own building. There is a two- 
year course for training in leather technology and shoe manufacturing. 

The Engineering College was established in July 1950. It is affiliated to 
the Agra University for B. Sc. (Engg.), in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 
The College building was completed in July 1952. The college has its own 
workshop and laboratories and a commodious hostel. 
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The Prem Vidyalaya which was originally a girPs high school was converted 
into an Intermediate College in 1930. In 1941 it was raised to the status of 
a Degree College, but in 1947 a separate college for women known as the Women’s 
Training College was established and it prepares women students for the Degree 
of Bachelor of Teaching of the Agra University. Therefore, it was thought 
desirable to transfer the degree classes from the Prem Vidyalaya to the Women’s 
Training College. Subsequently, in 1945 C. T. (Ceritificate in Teaching) 
classes were also added to this college. The Women’s Training College Dayal- 
bagh, thus, prepares women candidates for certificate in teaching of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Uttar Pradesh and for the Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor 
of Teaching degree of the University of Agra. 

Dayaibagh has adequate arrangements for the education of children also. 
In 1940 provision was made for the opening of infant classes, where instruction 
to children could be imparted through the Kindergarten method. The same 
year the Children’s play centre was established. This institution provides 
nursery education to children of pre-school going age in an attractive form. 

The colony has a good hospital known as the Ashram Hospital. It is well- 
equipped, with X-Ray and Radiology sections, and an operating theatre with 
up-to-date modern equipment. The h’emale and Maternity wards of this hospital 
work on modern lines and render good service not only to the residents 
of the colony but also to these of the neighbouring villages. Free medical advise, 
service and medicine are supplied to the people of the neighbouring villages 
without distinction of caste or creed. The hospital also takes preventive measures, 
such as, inoculation against typhoid and para-typhoid, and administration of 
quinine during the malaiia season. 

There is a Mahila Association in the colony under whose auspices training 
classes for women in tailoring, embroidery etc. are held. The association under¬ 
takes various activities for the social uplift of the women residents. It has started 
a Mahila Seva Sangh and a Defence Corps consisting of women volunteers 
and they arc given training in drill and other self-defence measures. The Asso¬ 
ciation also helps the Shiromani Nagar Committee in the promotion of civic 
life in the colony. 

Dayaibagh has a marriage bureau, known as Marriage Panchayat, consisting 
of male and female members, elected by the residents of the colony. This Pan¬ 
chayat helps parents in arranging suitable marriages and also enforces certain 
wholesome rules regarding dowry and control over expenditure on marriage 
parties, etc. The Panchayat encourages intercastc marriages and widow 
re-marriage. There is a registrar of Marriage, in whose office marriages are 
registered under the Special Marriage Act of 1872. 

The colony has a League of Service which was established in 1927 with the 
object of helping the Satsang Sabha in running various institutions by providing 
efficient and devoted workers. The League has more than two dozen members 
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who hold responsible positions in various departments and institutions of the 
colony. 

There is an Old Boys* Association of the Radha-Swami Education Institute. 
It was established in 1926 and has since that date served as a useful link between 
the old boys and the Dayalbagh colony. 

The Dayalbagh colony is almost a self-reliant, self-sufficient progressive unit, 
and almost all the needs of the residents are met by the colony itself. In Decem¬ 
ber 1935 the Satsang Sabha formulated a five-year industrial plan which aimed 
at removing unemployment by increasing production. During the next five 
years (1935-1940) the Industries of the colony expanded considerably and their 
production reached the annual value of one crore of rupees. In 1941 the Sabha 
established 34 limited companies and by May 1942 the out-put of Dayalbagh 
Industries reached the figure of Rs. 1,05,23,898/-. Suitable steps were taken 
to arrange for the sale of articles manufactured in the colony with the result 
that in course of time, 40 limited companies sprang up in various parts of the 
country. Distributing stores with an authorised capital of Rs. 5,00,000/-/- 
were established. Some provision stores were also started. 

In 1943 MeJitaji Sahib the present guru started a “Grow More Food 
Campaign” and at his instance, the residents of the colony cleared and levelled 
‘banjar* land in order to convert it into cultivable land. A 10-year programme 
was drawn up to increase the cultivated area from 178 acres (as in 1942-43) 
to 1140 acres in 1950-51. Many residents worked in the ‘Banjar’ lands both 
morning and evening under the lead of Mchtaji himself. Some of the ladies, 
and even school students, did manual work. The result was that 1206 acres 
of land belonging to Dayalbagh was brought under cultivation. The land 
which was uncultivable is now yielding in certain parts two crops a year. 

Dayalbagh is, on the whole, a successful experiment in corporate, happy, 
healthy and religious living. Its organiser’s claim that the members of the 
Society, among whom perhaps they do not include non-satsangis, “neither smoke, 
drink, gamble, nor swear,” and live and work “according to certain high prin¬ 
ciples for their spiritual regeneration and for the regeneration of humanity.” 
It is not possible for an outsider to say how far this claim is justified. The experi¬ 
ment, nevertheless, is highly praiseworthy. 



CHAPTER X 

THE UNIVERSITY AND THE AFFILIATED COLLEGES 

The University 
Origin 

The Agra University owes its inception to the Agra University Act of 1926. 
The Agra University Bill was introduced in 1925. The Legislative Council passed 
it early in 1926, and it received the assent of the Governor on Sept., 11, 1926 
and of the Governor-General on Oct., 20, 1926. The University, thus came 
into being on July 1, 1927. 

Prior to this date, most of the colleges now afllliated to the Agra University 
constituted the external side of the University of Allahabad. The recommend¬ 
ations of the Sadler University Commission Report in 1919 led to the reorgani¬ 
sation of higher education in these parts. In consecpience, the lau^know and the 
Aligarh University Acts were passed in 1920 and the Allahabad University 
(Amendment) Act was passed in 1921* Tlie Nagpur and Agra Universities 
were established in 1923 and 1927 respectively. It was felt that conditions in 
these parts warranted, at least for some time, the continuance of an aHiliating 
type of University, and so the Agra University came into existence to meet this 
need. 

Constitution 

The Constitution of the University was in conformity with its character. 
It was incorporated in the Act, statutes and regulations of 1926, and subsequently 
amended in 1936 and 1946. The Act of 1926 vested the University authority 
in the following bodies:— 

( i ) The Senate, 

( ii) The Executive Council, 

(iii) The Academic Board, 

(iv) The Board of Inspection and 

( v) The Faculties. 

According to the Act the Senate was to be a large body with different interests 
and institutions, represented on it. It was to be the supreme governing authority 
of the University, with power to review the work of the Executive Council, and 
to exercise all the powers of the University not otherwise provided for by this 
Act, the Statutes and the Regulations. The Executive Council acted as the 
executive authority of the University, enjoying, inter alia, the power to hold, 
control and administer the property and funds, and to frame the budget of the 
University. The Academic Board consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the Deans 
of Faculties, the Convenors of Boards of Studies and co-opted members upto 
five having special knowledge of subjects, was to advise the Executive Council 
concerning all questions relating to courses and studies It was to exercise such 
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other powers and perform such other duties as might be conferred or imposed 
on it by the statutes. 

The Board of Inspection consisted of the Vice-Chancellor, the Director of 
Public Instruction, U. P., the Deans of Faculties and two persons elected by 
the Senate. All applications for alRliation of the Colleges, including all appli¬ 
cations for recognition in new subjects, were referred by the Executive Council 
to the Board of Inspection, which caused inspection to be made and laid its 
report before the Executive Council for its decision. It also concerned itself 
with arrangements for the periodical inspection of affiliated colleges and 
performed such other duties and enjoyed such other powers as were given to il 
by the siatutes. Then, the Act provided for Deans of Faculties, who were made 
responsible for due observance of the statutes and regulations relating to 
their faculties. 

The first statutes were set out in Schedule I of the Act. They were subject to 
ameudirient, repeal or addition through the action of the. Senate or the Senate 
and the Executive Council, 'flic Senate might of its own motioji take into 
consideration the draft of any statute submitted to it by one of its own inenibers, 
or the Executive Council might propose to the Senate the draft of any statutes 
to be passed by the Senate. The regulations could be made by the Executive 
Council either on its own initiative or after receiving drafts from the authorilies 
and bodies of the University. 

Besides making these provisions, the Act of 1926 specially provided for some 
of the officers of the University such as the Chajicellor, the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Registrar. The Governor of the United Provinces was to be the Chan¬ 
cellor and head of the University and was to preside when present, at meetings 
of the Senate and at any Convocation of the University. The Vice-Gliancelloi 
was to be an honorary officer, elected by the Senate for three .years, lie was 
to act as the Principal executive and academic officer of the University and 
presided, in the absence of the Chancellor, at meetings of the Senate and at 
any Convocation of the University. The Registrar was to be a wdiole time officer 
in control, of the clerical and menial staff of the University. He also acted as 
the Secretary of the Senate, the Executive Council and of the Academic Board. 

Original Jurisdiction 

The original territorial jurisdiction of the University extended over the United 
Provinces of Agra and Avadh, Central India and Rajputana. The University 
of Agra started its career with only fourteen affiliated colleges, and a very modest 
enrolment of candidates numbering 2,530. The number of the registered gradu¬ 
ates in the first year of the functioning of the University was only 85. There were 
only four faculties, Arts, Science, Commerce and Law. The following number 
of candidates appearing in various examination in 1928 is suggestive of the work 
the University did nearly three decades ago. 

B.A. ... 686 

B. Sc. ... 156 
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B. Com. 

. . . 

188 

M. A. 

• . • 

304 

M. Sc. 

... 

38 

LL. B. 

... 

404 


Initial Difficulties 

It was inevitable that the difficulties of so young an institution should be 
numerous. In the first place, it was not easy for many persons having experience 
of the constitution of the University of Allahabad to adjust themselves to the 
different situation arising out of the Agra University Act. It had no provision 
for ‘Ordinances* which occupied a prominent place under the Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity Act. Those matters which under the Allahabad University Act were 
dealt with by ‘Ordinances’ of the Executive Council were, in this University, 
distributed between Regulations and Statutes. This occasionally caused some 
confusion. The Agra University Senate, however, had an important role in 
forging and steering academic legislation. This rendered the holding of two 
meetings each year very necessary. 

Secondly, there was the problem of providing facilities for the discharge 
of its specific functions. But through the courtesy of the principals of the Agra 
and St. John’s Colleges many of the University meetings were held in these 
colleges. This could, however, be only a temporary arrangement, and lack 
of suitable quarters for the University persisted until 1932-33. 

Thirdly, it was feared that the establishment of the Agra University would 
lead to friction, jealousy, inefficiency and lowering of standards. However, 
in the course of one year misunderstandings and suspicious lessened, confidence 
in its efficiency returned and there was a determination on the part of University 
authorities to prove worthy. 

Lastly, the Agra University was obliged to do without almost all university 
scholarships, and the Executive Council was greatly exercised over this matter. 
Provision, therefore, was made in the budget for 1929-30 for fourteen scholarships, 
each of the value of Rs. 30 per month, and the government was requested to 
make a special grant for the purpose. Pending the decision of the government 
the Executive Council decided upon the award of eight such scholarships and, if 
necessary, the cost thereof to be met from the Reserve Fund. 

Expansion 

In spite of all these difficulties, the work of expansion went on and the Uni¬ 
versity gained in strength from year to year. Its progress was visible in all 
directions. After having lost many colleges through the recent establishment 
of the Rajasthan University, the number of affiliated colleges has steadily 
been increasing and as many as seventy four colleges exist in Uttar 
Pradesh, Ajmer, Marwara, Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh and 
Bhopal. During the period 1927-1955, the faculties of Agriculture, Engineering, 
Medicine and Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry have been started 
and M. Com., B. Sc. (Agr.) M. Sc. (Agr.), B. Sc. (Engg.), M.B., B. S., B. V. Sc. 
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& A. H. and B. T. classes have been added. The number of candidates appear¬ 
ing for their various examinations of 1955 as given below represents the extent 
to which the University has grown in recent years. 


1955 


B. A. Part I 

8011 

B. A. 

14700 

B. A. Spl. Subj. 

666 

B. Sc. Part I 

2909 

B. Sc. 

3598 

B. Com. Part I 

2357 

B. Corn. 

1643 

M. A. Previous 

4536 

M. A. Final 

2926 

M. Sc. Previous 

712 

M. Sc. Final 

543 

M. Com. Previous 

362 

M. Com. Final 

355 

B. Sc. Ag. Part I 

172 

B. Sc. Ag. 

218 

M. Sc. Ag. Previous 

63 

M. Sc. Ag. Final 

81 

LL. B. Previous 

2607 

LL. B. Final 

1320 

B. Sc. Engg. Prev. Part I 

61 

B. Sc. Engg. Prev, 

38 

B. Sc. Engg. Final Part I 

54 

B. Sc. Engg. Final Part II 

33 

First M. B., B. S. 

188 

Second M. B., B. S. 

175 

M. B., B. S. Final Part I 

193 

M. B., B. S. Final Part II 

211 

B. V. Sc. & A. H. First 

109 

B. V. Sc. & A. H. Second 

77 

B. V. Sc. & A. H. Final 

39 

B. T. 

447 


University Buildings 

The University offices were, at first, housed in a rented building (Bharatpur 
House), and the University could not have a building of its own until January 
1933. The problem of a University building received the attention of the 
authorities. Canon Davies, the first Vice-Chancellor of the University, made 
a generous donation of Rs. 50,000/- towards the building fund and Mr. K. P. 
Kichlu contributed Rs. 10,000/- for the same purpose. A special committee 
was appointed for the purpose. The Government of the United Provinces 
were pleased to grant to the Uaiversity a portion of the Hewett Park on a 99-ycar 
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lease at a nominal rent of Re- 1 /- per annum. The plans for the University 
building were prepared. The foundation stone was laid by His Excellency 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Chancellor, on the occasion of the Convocation in 
November 1932 and w-ithin a year the buildings which cost Rs. 49,392/- were, 
ready. The University office moved to its new premises in January 1933, 
and the buildings were formally declared opened by the Chancellor on November 
17th., 1934. It is gratifying to note that the entire cost of the building was met 
from donations and savings effected by the University itself and without any 
grant from the Government. The buildings, included the Davies Hall, the 
Kichlii Hall and the Council Hall on the first floor, and the offices on the ground 
floor. On account of the expansion of the office and the growing number of 
affiliated colleges, the original accommodation was found inadequate, and therc- 
foi e, a new block had to be constructed w'ithin a perii)d of less than 20 years. 
The jiew block consist of the Senate Hall and some spacious rooms attached to 
it. At about the same time steps were taken to construct a guest house, and 
residential c|uartcrs for some of the University employees. Q,uite recently some 
rooms have been added to the office to cope with the growing work in (connection 
with University examinations. This has become known as the Examination 
Block. Last year a suite of rooms for the Confidential Department were also 
added. The University thought it desirable to have its own press, and hence, 
a building for that purpose was constructed. The University has now all the 
accommodation it needs except a Convocation Hall which is likely to cost about 
Rs. 2,00,000/-. 

University Library 

The need of a Reference Library for a lage number of research scholars and 
Post-graduate students as well as teachers of the affiliated colleges had been felt 
for many years. Although a library was established quite early, yet for want 
of a separate building, it could not function properly so as to be of utmost benefit 
to students and teachers alike. During the session 1951-52, it was decided to 
erect a separate building for the University Liljrary and the Government of Uttar 
Pradesh generously leased an extensive plot of land adjacent to the University 
buildings. The foundation-stone was laid by Dr. Sampurnanand the Minister 
of Education at that time. The building was de.signed by a firm of architects 
in Delhi and was estimated to cost over Rs. 6,00,000/-/-. The buildings were 
finally declared open by Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant, Chief Minister of the State 
in December 1953. It is a four-storeyed building surmounted by a Byzantine 
dome. It is proposed to add a clock to the main tower of the Library building. 

The Library is well furnished and well equipped with books, Journals and 
periodicals. The total number of volumes in the library is 38,400. 

The Hindi Institute 

This University has been the first to address itself to the task of developing and 
the enriching Hindi language and literature, so that it may become an effective 
medium of expression suitable for both cultural and administrative purposes. 
With this object in view the University has started an Institute of Hindi Studies. 
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The Institute has begun functioning this year. It has at present one Director, 
two Readers and one lecturer. It is proposed to have 2 more Readers and 
a few more lecturers. The institute will have a building of its own. At present, 
however, it is housed in the University Library. 

The Institote of Sociai. Sciences 

The University proposes to establish an Institute of Social Sciences. The 
building for the Institute is under construction and the Central Government 
has been pleased to sanction a grant of Rs. 2,00,000 for the purpose. The Uni¬ 
versity has also appointed an Honorary Director of the Institute. The courses 
of studies will consist of Economics, Political Science, and Sociology. History 
has not so far been included as a subject for advanced study and research, although 
Agra is eminently suited for this purpose. It is hoped that history as 
one of the most important social sciences will soon find a legitimate place in this 
Institute. 


The Affiliated Golleoes 
A. IN AGRA. 

The University of Agra was started in 1927 as an affiliating University, and 
although it has established a Hindi Institute and proposes to establish an Institute 
of Social Sciences, it has been for the last 2B years purely an exa)Tiining and 
affiliating University. The affiliated colleges, therefore, constitute the most 
essential part of the University. It is there that teaching is mainly done, research 
conducted, and the character of its alumni formed and developed. The number 
of colleges affiliated to the University has grown rapidly since the University 
was first established in 1927 and includes as many as 30 post-graduate colleges 
in a total of 74 institutions within its jurisdiction. 

1. Agra College 

Among the colleges affiliated to the University the Agra College is the oldest. 
With the exception of the Central Hindu College, Banaras now a part of the 
Banaras University, Agra College is the oldest College in Uttar Pradesh and 
one of the oldest in the entire country. It was founded in 1823, i.c. witJiin 10 
years of the conquest of Agra by the East India Company. The College owes 
its inception to the East Indian Company and has been maintained out of the 
revenues of a few villages in the districts of Agra, Mathura and Aligarh. This 
grant was made for the propagation of Education by the Maharaja Daulat Rao 
Sindhia of Gwalior to Gangadhar Shastri of district Shahabad in Bihar. The 
college originally was an oriental college and taught Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, 
Urdu and Hindi. Within a few years, however, provision was made for the tea¬ 
ching of English language and literature and Western Sciences as well. The main 
block of the present building was constructed before 1838 under the supervision 
of Col. Boileau, who besides being an engineer held a high post in 
the Government of North Western Provinces. It was originally a Govern¬ 
ment College, but in 1883 its management was transferred to a Board of Trustees 
nominated by the Government and its immediate control vested in a Managing 
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Committee of selected members with the Commissioner of Agra Division as 
its Chairman, the Collector of Agra as its Vice-Chariman and the Principal 
as the Ex-Officio Secretary. The present principal is Dr. H. N. Sinha, M. A., 
Ph. D. (London). 

The college with its hostels and playing fields covers an area of 340 bighas. 
The college building consists of a central Arts Block, surrounded by 7 other 
blocks, containing extensive Science Laboratories, Administrative Offices and 
the Gangadhar Shastri Bhawan, a fine assembly hall which can comfortably 
accommodate 1000 persons. The college celebrated its centenary in 1923, and 
its Post-Centenary Silver Jubilee in January 1951, when Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
the President of the Republic graced the occasion. The College gives ins¬ 
truction in most of the Arts and Science subjects upto the post-graduate stage. 
It also prepares students for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Extensive research 
is being conducted in almost all post-graduate departments and candidates 
for the research degrees of the University are given adequate scientific training. 
The teaching staff number 106, including more than 24 members with approved 
research qualifications. On 1st September 1954 the total number of students 
on the roll was 2944 of whom 450 belonged to the Post-graduate classes. The 
number of women students was 164. 

2. St. John’s College, Agra 

St. John’s College, Agra was founded in 1850, but classes were started on 
December 16, 1852. In 1914 the present buildings were formally opened by 
Lord Hardinge, the then Viceroy of India. The college celebrated its centenary 
in December 1952, under the presidentship of the very Rev. Dr. A. W. Davies 
one of its ex-principals and a former vice-Ghancellor of the University. The 
College is maintained by the Church Missionary Society in London, and is 
managed by a local Governing Body of which the Bishop of Lucknow is the 
Chairman. The present principal is Mr. P. T. Chandi, M. A. (Madras), 
M. Sc. (London). 

The main building of the college is an imposing structure in the Indo-Muslim 
style of architecture and includes the Arts and Commerce lecture rooms, the 
College Hall, the Chapel, the Arts Library and Offices. The Science Block 
consists of the Chemistry, Biology, Entomology and Physics Laboratories which 
are very well-equipped. There is a separate Science Library and a well-equipped 
laboratory for Experimental Psychology. The college prepares students for 
Post-graduate degree in most of the subjects in the faculty of Arts, for Mathe¬ 
matics, Chemistry and Zoology, in Science, and also for the degree of Master 
of Commerce. The number of students on roll in 1954 was 958, of whom 199 
belonged to the post-graduate classes. The teaching staff numbers 58 and of 
these 21 reside in the college premises. A number of teachers possess recognised 
research qualifications and conduct and guide research in various Arts, Science 
and Commerce subjects. The School of Entomology, under professor M. S. 
Mani, is the only one of its kind in the state, and has earned a high reputation 
for outstanding work. 
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3. Sarojini Naidu Medical College, Agra 

This institution originally formed part of the Thomason Hospital, founded 
in 1854 to train assistants for doctors commissioned in England for service with 
the Army and the Navy. At that time only those students could seek admission 
to this institution who had completed one year of apprenticeship in the school 
dispensary or in a regiment. In 1878, however, civilian pupils were also admit¬ 
ted, and in 1993 medical education for women was also introduced. Until 
1939 the institution remained a medical school, after which it was raised to a 
college due to the initiative of the then state Minister for Health Shrimati Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit. It was thereafter affiliated to the Agra University and was 
recognised by the Indian Medical Council in 1948. Recognition, with retros¬ 
pective effect, has also been granted now by the General Medical Council of 
Great Britain. 

In 1949 the Medical College and the Thomason Hospital were named Sarojini 
Naidu Medical College and Hospital, after the first post-independence Governor 
of this state. 

There are at present 360 students in the college, and the college turns out 
nearly 65 medical graduates every year. The various departments of teaching 
are fully equipped and the teaching staff is highly qualified. The college has 
a good library which subscribes to as many as 80 Journals, Indian, British and 
American; 20 complimentary medical and non-medical Journals are received 
from publishers in India and abroad. It has its Clinical and Magzine Societies 
and a Museum, and holds a periodical Scientific Exhibition. The college besides 
imparting instruction for the Degree of Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of 
Surgery also prepares candidates for the M. S. degree in Anatomy, Surgery, 
Obstetrics, Gynaecology, and Opthalmology, It also prepares candidates for 
M. D. degree in Physiology, Pharmacology, Pathology and Medicine. The 
college trains candidates for Diploma in Child Health. The Principal is Dr. 
H. N. Bhatt, F.R.C.S. 

4. Balwakt Rajput College, Agra 

This institution began in 1885 as a Boarding House with 22 Rajput boys under 
a Superintendent and a tutor. This effort for the uplift of the Rajput community 
found favour with the Rajput nobility, and through the devoted effort and mani- 
ficence of Raja Balwant Singh C. I. £., of Awagarh and Raja Rampal Singh of 
Kala-Kankar, the Rajput High School was established in 1889. Raja Balwant 
Singh having benequeathed a sum of Rs. 9,30,000/- for the maintenance of the 
school, the Balwant Rajput High School Trust was formed in 1915. The Trust 
vested the Management in a Committee of 15 members, of whom the District 
and Sessions Judge of Agra was to be the Ex-Officio President and the Raja 
Sahib of Awagarh, the Ex-Officio Vice-President. In view of the successful 
working of the school and the demand of the community for higher education 
the committee of management was encouraged to raise it to an Intermediate 
College in Arts, and Raja Surajpal Singh of Awagarh donated Rs. 1,40,000/-/- 
for its maintenance. In subsequent years Science (1935), Agriculture (1938) 
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and Commerce (1940) classes were added to the Intermediate section. 
To meet the growing needs of the Rajput and other communities and in pur¬ 
suance of the policy of the institution of making increased provision for the study 
of Agriculture, the College was raised to the degree standard in Agriculture 
in 1940. In 1941 the School classes were separated, and the Balwant Rajput 
High School now functions independently under its own Head Master. In 
1946 the college was raised to the Post-graduate status in Agriculture and Arts, 
and B. Sc. classes were also started the same year. In 1948, M. Sc. and M. Com. 
classes and M. A. classes in a few more subjects were added. The college is, 
thus, running at present as a full-fledged post-graduate college with faculties 
in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Agriculture. 

The total number of students on the rolls of this college on 1st August 1955 
was 1975 of whom 585 were Post-graduate students. The total number of 
teaching staff is 97, many of whom possess research qualifications. The college 
owns a 438.38 acre farm in Bichpuri, and a 50 acre farm and a 35 acre college 
campus in Agra. The existing buildings having proved inadequate, the two 
adjacent three-storeyed Bharatpur Houses have been taken on an annual rent 
of Rs. 5,030/-/-. One of these accommodates the College of Education and the 
other is used as a hostel. It also runs a department of Economics and 
Sociology, Education and a College of Adult Education. 

The Principal of the college is Dr. Ram Karan Singli, M.A. 1). Ed. (Harvard). 
He has planned to convert the College of Agriculture into a Rural University 
to be established at Bichpuri with a view to provide the highest education in 
Agriculture and to bring about a fusion of rural and urban cultures, and initial 
steps have been taken in this direction. 

5. Engineering College, Dayalbagh 

This college was established in 1950 by the Managing Committee of the 
Radha Swami Education Institute to impart a higher standard of training than 
was available in their Technical College. It provides for theoretical and prac¬ 
tical instructions upto the B. Sc. (Engg.) degree in Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering. It has now a separate building and its laboratories are fully 
equipped. 

In July 1954 the total enrolment was 200. The college admits 60 students 
in the first year class and has provision for 6 extra seats for failures. Of these, 
18 scats are reserved for States other than Uttar Pradesh. The students 
come from the Panjab, Kashmir, Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Bharat, Madras, 
Travancore, Rajasthan and Delhi, besides Uttar Pradesh. The College, thus, 
has an all-India character. All the students are required to reside in the Hostel. 
There is a small dispensary attached to the college. 

The college staff consists of one Principal, 3 Professors, 6 Assistant 
Professors, 5 Lecturers, 4 Instructors, 4 Demonstrators and 1 Workshop 
Superintendent. It has a good library consisting of 1765 volumes ; 90 
journals and periodicals are subscribed to. The Technical College Dayalbagh 
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Library with 1300 volumes has also been made available to the staff and students 
of the Engineering College. The principal is Sri Bhagat Das. 

6. Radha-swami Educational Institute, Dayalbagh 

Principal, Shri B. P. Johri, M. Sc., L.T. 

7. Women’s Training College, Dayalbagh 

Principal, Mrs. S. P. Sukhia, M. A. T. Dip. 

B. OUTSIDE AGRA 

8. Bareilly College, Bareilly 

The College started as a Government School which was established in 1837. 
In 1850 it was raised to the status of a Government College. During the great 
rebellion of 1857 the building was badly damaged and the college has to be 
closed. It was, however, reopened in 1883 when college classes were added 
to the Bareilly High School. In 1906 it moved in to the present buildings which 
were erected on a site presented by the Nawab of Rampur. The college was 
affiliated to the Calcutta University in 1887 and to the University of Allahabad 
until 1927 when it came under the jurisdiction of the newly established University 
of Agra. Throughout its long history the college has been receiving generous 
assistance not only from the Government but also from the public-spirited persons 
of Rohelkhand and Kumaon divisions. 

The college teaches most of the Arts subjects upto the M.A. standard. It 
also prepares candidates for M. Sc. in Chemistry and Mathematics and for 
the Master of Commerce degree. 

The number of students on its rolls on 31st March 1955 was 2366; of these 
369 were post-graduate students. There are 88 members on the teaching staff, 
a few of whom possess research qualiheations. The present Principal of the 
college is Shri R. K. Sharma, M. A. 

9. Meerut College, Meerut 

The Meerut College is an outstanding example of what public zeal and philan¬ 
thropy can achieve. This college was started in 1892 by the liberal efforts of 
the gentry of Meerut, under the leadership of Lala Krishna Sahai who donated 
Rs. 5,000/- towards an endowment fund that was created for the encouragement 
of higher education. The college came into existence on 15th July 1892 and was 
affiliated to the Allahabad University for the degree of bachelor of Arts. It 
had then a principal (W. K. Bonnaud), and 5 lecturers to each English, Sanskrit, 
Persian, Mathematics and Science. The number of students then was 70. 
Law classes were started in 1893 and Science classes in 1906. In 1941 Commerce 
classes were started. L.T. classes were started from July 1950. 

The college became a Post-graduate college in 1924 for the first time when 
M.A. classes in English and History were started. In the course of 7 years Post¬ 
graduate classes in other subjects in the Faculty of Arts, including Mathe¬ 
matics, were added* The Commerce Department which was closed ip 
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1916 was restored. Degree classes in Botany and Zoology were opened in 1943 
and Post-graduate classes were started in Chemistry in 1945, in Botany in 1947 
and ill Physics in 1949. The college, thus, imparts instruction in four faculties 
(Art, Science, Commerce and Law) upto the highest stage and also has ade¬ 
quate arrangements for imparting training in Education. It also provides 
facilities for research. The college building consists of several blocks and an 
Assembly Hall. 

The number of students on the rolls of the college on 31st March 1955 was 
4213. The total strength of the staff was 144 of whom some possessed recognised 
research qualifications. 31 Research scholars were on the rolls of the college. 

The general policy of the college is controlled by a board of management 
consisting of 115 members 10 of whom are Ex-officio members and 105 non- 
officials. The present Principal is Shri Madan Mohan, M. A. 

10. Government Coli.ege, Ajmer 

The college grew out of an English school established by the Government 
of the Presidency of Bengal in 1836. It became a High School in 1847, and 
an Intermediate College in 1868. Early in the nineties the public of Ajmer and 
the Old Boys of the institution collected a sum of Rs. 44,000/-/- and placed 
it at the disposal of the Government to use it for expanding the college. In 
consequence degree classes in arts were started in 1896 and B. Sc. classes added 
in 1913. In 1946 the college opened Post-graduate classes in English, History 
and Commerce. The college also prepares candidates for the Master’s degree 
in Botany and Zoology. There are also Commerce and Law classes. 

The number of students on the rolls during the last session was 1355; Of 
these 176 belonged to the Post-graduate classes. The teaching staff consists 
of nearly 50 qualified teachers a few of whom possess research qualifications. 
The present Principal is Shri V. V. John, B. A. Hons. (Oxon). M. A. (Madras). 

11. St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur 

It began as a High School which was founded by the Church Missionary 
Society in 1849. It was raised to the status of a college about the end of the 
last century, and celebrated its golden jubilee in 1949. Until recently it was 
only a degree college, but now it prepares students for the Master’s degree in 
History, Political Science, Economics and Hindi. It has also LL. B. classes. 
There are B. Sc. classes in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Botany and Zoology. 

The total number of students during the last session was 1305. The number 
of Teachers is 48 of whom 12 live in the college premises. 

The present Principal is Shri M.O. Varkey, M. Sc. 

12. Christ Church College, Kanpur 

This college developed out of Christ Church High School which was establish¬ 
ed in 1837. In 1858 the school came under the management of the S. P. G. 
Mission. In 1866 classes were affiliated to the Calcutta University for the First 
Examination in Arts, and in 1896 the University classes were affiliated to the 
Allahabad University. In the same year a hostel was built and in 1897 a separate 
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college building was added. In 1901 the college had Law classes and 
also M. A. classes in English, when the number on the rolls was well below 100 
students. 

In 1922 the college gave up its degree classes in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Calcutta University Commission. With a change of policy 
that led to the establishment of the Agra University, the college again began 
functioning as degree college in 1926. Post-graduate classes in Mathematics 
and Political Science were subsequently opened. B. Sc. classes were opened 
in 1947. In 1948 M.A. classes in English Literature, Sociology and Hindi 
were added. The total number of students on its rolls during the last session 
was 923. There are 37 members on the teaching staff a few of whom arc 
Europeans. Revd. R. G. Slater, M. A., (Cantab) is the present Principal. 

13. Indore Christian College, Indore 

This institution is maintained and controlled by the United Church of Cana¬ 
dian Missions. It was opened in 1884 as a High School and became affiliated 
to the University of Calcutta for the Intermediate Standard in 1BB8, and for the 
B. A. in 1893. In 1904 it came under the jurisdiction of the Allahabad University. 
In 1910 M.A. classes in Philosophy were started. When the Agra 
University was established in 1927, the college was affiliated to that University. 
It was recognised for the M.A. Examination in Political Science in 1945, for 
Economics in 1950, and for Sociology in 1951. 

For purposes of internal administration the Mission Council which is 
the Governing Body of the college delegates its authority to a Local Board com¬ 
prising the Principal, Vice-Principal, three representatives of the governing 
board, 3 of the College faculties and one of the Indian Church. The local 
board has power to co-opt 2 other members. It decols with matters of policy, 
maintains buildings and grounds, makes appointments to the faculties, and 
controls the finances of the institution. 

The faculty, composed of the teaching members of the staff and the Dean 
of Women students, is responsible for the academic side of college work, and 
deals with such matters as time-tables, examinations, payments, discipline, award 
of freeships and control of college societies. 

The total number of students on the rolls in August 1954 was 533. A few 
members of the staff possess foreign qualifications. The present Principal is 
Revd. A. M. Dalaya, M. A., (Oxon). 

14. Holkar College, Indore 

The college was founded by Maharaja Shivaji Rao in 1891. It was then 
located in the present Arts Building. The present building was constructed in 
1894. The college had two departments namely. Arts and Technology, the 
latter imparted instruction in Drawing, Surveying, Carpentry, Metal Carving 
and Printing. The technical side was gradually dropped, and its place was 
taken by the faculty of Science. The first batch of students took their exami¬ 
nation at the Bombay University. But the very next year the college was affi- 
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liated to the Calcutta University. In 1907 it came under the jurisdiction of 
the Allahabad University. Since 1927 it is affiliated to the University of Agra. 
It has Post-graduate classes in English, History, Economics, Hindi, Chemistry, 
Physics and Mathematics. It has also the Commerce and LL. B. classes. The 
total strength of students is 2500. The college staff consists of 93 members. 
Dr. W. V. Bhagwat, D. Sc., F. A. S. C. is the present Principal. 

The college offers facilities for research in all subjects, specially in Chemistry. 

15. VlKKAMAJIT SlKGH SaKATAN DhARAM CoJXEGE, KaNPUR 

The college was founded by the late Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh, Advocate, 
Kanpur, in 1921, with the object of training Indian business men who should 
be capable of taking their legitimate place in the commercial and industrial 
development of the country. It also aimed at providing instruction in Sanatan 
Dharam. The College is open to students of all castes and creeds. It has its 
own buildings which arc situated in Nawab Ganj on the bank of the Ganga, 
away from the din and noise of the city. It has over 1000 students in various 
faculties and 40 teachers. The college has post-graduate classes in English, 
Hindi, Sanskrit, Economics, History, Political Science and Geography, besides 
M. Com., classes and Law classes. The present principal is Mr. L. G. Tandon, 
M. A., M. Com. 

16. D. A. V. College, Kanpur 

The college was founded in 1919 by the D. A. V. College Trust Managing 
Society in memory of Late Swami Dayanand Saraswati, founder of the Ary a 
Samaj movement, a great social reformer of the 19th century. It is catholic 
in its character, and is open to students of all castes and communities. Special 
features of the college are as follows:— 

1. Religious and moral instruction in accordance with the broad principles 
of the Vedic Theology is given in addition to the secular education required for 
the various examinations. 

2. Students are brought in close personal touch with professors who not 
only supervise their studies, but also see that proper use is made of the oppor¬ 
tunities for developing character. 

The ultimate control of the college is vested in the D. A. V. College Trust 
and Managing Society. The Society is assisted by the Management Committee 
and a local working committee. 

The college is situated in a very healthy locality in the civil lines and has 
a very spacious building. It is recognised for Post-graduate work in most 
of the Arts and Science subjects and also for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. It 
has a highly qualihed staff and provides facilities for research. 

The total number of students on the rolls of the college in March 1955 was 
5173. The present Principal is Shri K. P. Bhatnagar, M. A., LL. B. 

17. Victoria College, Gwalior 

The foundation of the Victoria College Gwalior was laid by Maharaja 
Madhav Rao Sindhia in 1887 and a fine building in the Indo-Muslim style 
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was erected under the supervision of Mr. Lake, the Divisional Engineer. Inter¬ 
mediate classes were started in 1890 with Pt. Pran Nath as the first Principal, 
and the college was affiliated to the Allahabad University. In 1893 the college 
was raised to the status of a degree college. The opening ceremony of the present 
building was performed by Lord Gurzon in 1899. Intermediate Science classes 
were added in 1895, and B. Sc. classes in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics 
were started in 1902-3. B. Sc. classes in Biology were added in 1931. In 
1948 the college was raised to the status of a Post-graduate college and M. A. 
and M. Sc. classes were started in English, Hindi, History, Political Science, 
Economics, Mathematics, Zoology and Botany. Law classes were added the 
same year. In 1950 M. Sc. classes in Physics and Chemistry were added. 

The total number of students on the rolls of the college during the last session 
was 1178. The present Principal is Shri S. K. Abhyankar, M. Sc. 

18. D. A. V. College, Dehra Dun 

This college began its career as a small school at Meerut in 1893 which was 
moved to Dehra Dun in 1904. The late Thakur Puran Singh Negi generously 
placed his entire property at the disposal of the school which was raised to the 
status of an Intermediate College in 1922. In 1946 it became a degree college. 
Now it imparts instruction for the Master’s degree in English, Sociology, History, 
Hindi, Sanskrit, Political Science, Philosophy, Economics and Mathematics. 
Besides, it has M. Com., LL. B. and B. T. classes. It teaches Science upto the 
B. Sc. standard. 

The management of the college is vested in the D. A. V. College Trust and 
Managing Society of Uttar Pradesh with its Headquarters at Kanpur. 

The total number of students on the rolls of this college at the end of the last 
session was 2434. The present Principal is Dr. R. N. Saxena, M. A. Ph. D., 
D. Litt. 

19. Darbar College, Rewa 

This college began in 1883 as a High School which was founded by Maharaja 
Venkat Raman Singh of Rewa. It was raised to the status of an Intermediate 
College in 1935. In July 1944 it became a Degree College. In 1946 Inter¬ 
mediate Classes in Agriculture and LL. B. classes were added. In 1948 it became 
a Post-graduate college and began preparing candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts in as many as eight subjects. The total number of students on the rolls 
in March 1955 was 720. The strength of the teaching staff is 54. The present 
Principal is Dr. J. K. Das Gupta, M, A., Ph. D. 

20. N. R. E. C. College, Khurja 

The N. R. E. G. College, Khurja was established through the generosity 
of the late Seth Nathimal G. I. E. and of his younger brother Ram Sahai Mai. 
It started its career as a Pathshala in 1901, and became a High School in 1902. 
In 1904 it was moved into its present building. The institution was raised to 
the status of an Intermediate College in 1923. In 1946 it became a degree 
college and was affiliated to the Agra University. In July 1950 Post-graduate 
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classes in Political Science, English, Hindi and Economics and Commerce were 
added. The College also has B. Sc. and Law classes. 

The number of students on the rolls of this college on March 31, 1955 was 
1288 of whom 644 belonged to the Degree and Post-graduate classes. There 
are 57 members on the teaching staff. The present Principal is Shri P. D. Gupta, 
M. A. 

21. Madhav College, Ujjain 

This college was founded in 1891 as a full fledged degree college and named 
after the Late Maharaja Madhav Rao Sindhia of Gwalior. In July 1950 it 
was raised to the status of a Post-graduate college and M. A, classes in Hindi 
and History were started. LL. B. classes and Inter Science and Commerce classes 
were added the same year. B. Com. classes were started in 1952, and M. Sc, 
classes in Mathematics were opened in 1954. 

The college is maintained by the Madhya Bharat Government. The total 
number of students on rolls in 1954-55 was 343. The present Principal is Shri 
D. M. Borgaonkar, M. A. 

22. Government Hamidia College, Bhopal 
The college was established in 1946 as an Intermediate college. B. A. and 
B. Com. classes were added in 1948. In 1952 M. A. classes in Economics and 
Political Science, B. Sc. in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics and LL. B. 
classes were started. In July 1954, B. Sc. classes in Botany and Zoology and 
B. A. in Arabic were added. In July 1955 M. Sc. classes in Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany and Zoology were introduced. 

The total number of students on the rolls of the college is 816, of whom 409 
belong to the University classes. The total strength of the staff is 46 a few of 
whom possess research qualifications. 

The college is under the management of the Bhopal Government. The 
present Principal is Sri P. G. Malhotra, M. A. 

23. Dharma Samaj College, Aligarh 
This college was originally a Sanskrit Pathshala and was established in 1870. 
It became a High School in 1910 and was raised to the status of an Intermediate 
College in 1929. In 1949 it was affiliated to the Agra University for the Bache¬ 
lor’s degree both in Arts and Science. It is now a full fledged Post-graduate 
college and prepares students for the Master’s degree in English Literature, 
Political Science, History, Psychology and Mathematics. It has B. Sc. classes 
in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics and Military Science. The total number 
of students on the rolls of this college during the current session is 1228 of whom 
131 belong to the Post-graduate classes. The present Principal is Shri V. G. 
Jhingran, M. Sc., B. Ed. 

24. Government Agriculture College, Kanpur 
This college began as a small School established in 1893, for training junior 
revenue officers. In 1906 it was raised to the status of a college and the original 
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2-years course was extended to one of 3 years, and a Diploma in Agriculture was 
instituted. In 1925 the college was affiliated to the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education, U. P. for the Intermediate Examinations in Agriculture, 
and in 1930 to the Agra University for the B.Sc. (Ag) degree and in 1943 for 
the M. Sc. (Ag.) degree. Facilities for research work were for the first time 
provided in 1948. In 1932 a reorganisation committee suggested the separation 
of teaching and research work, and in 1947 better facilities in respect of labora¬ 
tories equipment and staff for the new courses of study were provided. The 
college now provides Agricultural Education upto the highest standard. 

The various subjects taught for the Master’s degree are : Agronomy, Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry, Agricultural Botany, Agricultural Zoology and Entomf)logy, 
Plant Pathology, Horticulture and Agricultural Economics and Estate Manage¬ 
ment. In the B. Sc. course there arc many more subjects dealing with crops, 
soils, dairying, genetics etc. 

The college is a residential institution with 10 hostels, each with separate 
messing arrangements. The library of the Department of Agriculture, Govern¬ 
ment of Uttar Pradesh, is located in the main building of the college and consists 
of nearly 60,000 volumes. The college has its own Journal which is issued 
every half year. Great emphasis is laid on training in practical agriculture. 

The total number of students on its rolls during the session 1954-55 was 311 
of whom 85 belonged to the Post-graduate classes. The college is adequately 
staffed and the present Principal is Dr. J. G. Shrikhande, M. Sc. Ph, D. 

25. S. M. COX.1.EGE, Chakdausi 

This college began its career as a High School in 1908, established by Sahun 
Tulsa Devi and Rai Ramkali Devi, the mother and widow respectively of Sahu 
Shyam Sundar, a premier rais of Ghandausi. In 1923 it was raised to the status 
of an Intermediate College and in 1946 it was for the first time affiliated to the 
Agra University for the B. A. and B. Com. examinations and subsequently for 
the B. Sc. examination (1947). Post-graduate teaching was started in 1941 in 
Hindi and in Political Science in 1943.' The number of students in the college 
early this session was nearly 900, and the strength of the teaching staff was 40. 
The present Principal, is Shri K. Kumar, M. Sc. 

26. Barahsemi College, Aligaph 

This college has grown out of a small Pathshala and a hostel established in 
1922 to impart technical and commercial education. In 1931 it became a 
Middle School and in 1939 a High School. In 1945 it was raised to the status 
of an Intcmediate College in Commerce and in July 1947 it was affiliated to 
the Agra University for the B. Com. and LL. B. examinations. It then became 
known as the Barahseni College. In 1947 M. Com. and M. A. Economics 
classes were started. Subsequently Post-graduate classes in Hindi were added. 

The number of students on the rolls in September 1954 was 476, of these 
76 belonged to the Post-graduate classes. The number of members of the teach- 
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ing staff was 24. A few of these possess research qualifications. The present 
Principal is Dr. M. C. Mathur, M. A., M. Sc., Ph. D. 

27. K. G. K. College, Moradabad 

Within a very short period the K.G.K. College, Moradabad has risen to the 
status of a Post-graduate college. It owes its growth to the munificence of Shri 
Kedar Nath and his son Shri Girdhari I.al, its founders, and to the resourcefulness 
and gigantic efferts of Shri Shambhu Nath Khanna, the Manager of the college. 
The college imparts instruction upto the M. A. standard in English, Economics, 
Political Science, History, Geography, Socioh)gy, Philosophy, Sanskrit and 
Hindi. It is also recognised for the Master’s degree in Commerce and for the 
LL. B. degree. The number of teachers on the college staff is 37 some of whom 
possess recognised research qualifications. The total number of students cm 
its rolls on Sept. 30th, 1954 was 917 of whom 205 belonged to the Post-graduate 
classes. Dr. Kashi Prasad, M. A., Ph. D. is the present Principal. 

28. Subash National College, Unnao 

This institution was started in 1946 as an Intermediate College. In July 
1948 it was raised to the status of a Degree College and affiliated to the University 
of Agra. In 1951 M. A. classes in History and Political Science were added. 

The college is now managed by a Committee which consists of 8 members 
including the Principal who is an Ex-Officio member. 

The college maintains an efficient teaching staff consisting of 12 professors 
and lecturers. The total number of students on the rolls during the last sessions 
was 154, of these 13 belonged to the Post-graduate classes. The present Principal, 
is Shri L. N. Misra, M. A., LL. B. 

29. Yuvraj Datta College, Lakhimpur-Kheri 

This institution owes its existence to the munificence of Raja Yuvraj Datta 
Singh of Oel and Kaimahara Estates who created a trust of property yielding 
a net annual income of Rs. 25,000/- out of which the recurring and non-recurring 
expenses of the college are met and an annual income of Rs. 1000/- for the award 
of scholarship to the poor and deserving students of the college is obtained. It 
was originally an Intermediate college, but was subsequently raised to the status 
of a degree college and was affiliated to the Agra University, It has now Post¬ 
graduate classes in Hindi, History, and Philosophy and also B. Com. classes. 

The total number of students in the college on 31st March 1955 was 385; 
of these 32 belonged to the Post-graduate classes. The present Principal, is 
Shri Jai Deoo Singh, M. A. 

30. Kashi Naresh Government Degree Coli.ege, Gyanpur 

This college was established in 1951 on the initiative of Dr. Sampurnanand 
the then Minister of Education, Uttar Pradesh and the benefaction of His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Banaras who donated two lakhs of rupees, besides making 
a gift of the magnificent Khurshed Manzil ond some other buildings and a 
garden. It was originally recognised for the B. A. and B. Com. degrees. In 
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1952 Science classes were added and the next year Post-graduate classes were 
started in Arts and Commerce. 

The total number of students on the college rolls on 1st. August 1955 was 
358; of these 43 belonged to the Post-graduate classes. The present Principal, 
is Dr. J. L. Sharma, D. Sc. 

31. Thakur Debi Singh Bist Govebnment Coi.lege, Nainital 

The college was founded in July 1951 by the Government of Uttar Pradesh. 
It is now recognised for Post-graduate work in the faculties of Arts and Science, 
The total number of students on the college rolls on March 31st, 1955 was 341. 
Of these 121 belonged to the Post-graduate classes. It has a well qualified 
staff. The present Principal is Dr. K. N. Srivastava, M. A. D. Litt. 

32. Coronation Hindu College, Moradabad 

This college began as a middle school in 1911 which was later raised to a 
High School in 1916. It became an Intermediate college in 1937 and a degree 
college in 1949 when Intermediate classes were separated and shifted to another 
building. It is now affiliated to the Agra University for the degrees of Bachelor 
of Teaching, Master of Science in Mathematics, and Master of Commerce. 

The college has a well qualified staff, and is managed and controlled by 
a Managing Committee appointed by the Hindu Educational Society of Mora¬ 
dabad. The total number of students on the rolls is 941. Of these 50 belong 
to the Post-graduate classes. 

33. Gajra Raja Medical College, Gwalior 

The college was started on the 1st. August 1936 in memory of the late Her 
Highness Gajra Raja Sindhia to provide facilities for medical education to the 
students of the old Gwalior State. The new college building was completed 
ill’1948 and was opened on 5th. December of that year by Sardar Vallabh Bhai 
Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India. The college is now managed and finan¬ 
ced by the Madhya Bharat Government. 

The college admits 50 students to the regular M. B., B. S. course and between 
12 to 20 for the condensed M. B., B. S. course each year. In addition, the 
college provides training for M.D. and M.S. degrees in the various pre-clinical 
and clinical subjects. 

The college has been recognised by the Indian Medical Council and by 
the General Medical Council of the United Kingdom. The total number of 
students on the rolls last year was 301. The present Principal is Dr. B.N. Bal- 
krishna Rao, M.B., B. S., F.R.C.S. 

34. M. G. M, Medical College, Indore 

This college was established in July 1954 with 50 students on its rolls. At 
present the number of students on the rolls is 301; of these 13 students belong 
to the condensed M. B., B.S. course. The college is well staffed and well equipp¬ 
ed and prepares students for the M. B., B. S. degree and also for higher research 
degrees. The Principal is Dr. B. S. Bose, M. D., D. Sc., D. T. M. 
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35. U. P. College of Veterinary Science and Animal 
Husbandry, Mathura 

This college was established^by the Government of Uttar Pradesh in July 
1947, and it is the only institute of its kind in the whole of the State. It prepares 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Science and Animal Hus¬ 
bandry on the basis of a 4-year course and training. The college is located 
on an extensive area of about 800 acres on the Agra-Delhi main Road. Attached 
to this institute are a well-established research centre, the live-stock research 
station, and a live-stock farm, with over 2000 animals, a modern dairy, sheep, 
goats and poultry, so as to provide ample facilities for training in various branches 
of Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry. 

Originally there was accommodation for 60 fresh students every year; now 
the number has been raised to 100. At present the total number of students 
is 326. Provision has been made for instituting Post-graduate degrees in M. V. 
Sc. and Ph.D. and D. Sc. The college is a residential institution and attached 
to it is a Veterinary Hospital where senior students of the college receive practical 
training in the treatment and control of animal diseases. The present Principal, 
is Shri C. V. G. Ghoudhary, B. Sc., M. R. C. V. S. 

Other Affiliated Colleges 

1. Kamla Raja Girls’ College, Gwalior. Principal, Smt. Uma Johri, M.A. 

2. A. S. Jat College, Lakhaoti. Principal, Dr. G.N. Pathak, M. Sc. Ph. D. 

3. Shibli National College, Azamgarh. Principal, Sri Shaukat Sultan, 

M. A., LL. B. 

4. A. K. College, Shikohabad. Principal, Sri H. Ghosh, M. A. 

5. Gandhi Faiz-i-am College, Shahjahanpur. Principal, Sri M.R. Kidwai, 

M. Sc. 

6. Kishori Raman Degree College, Mathura. Principal, Sri D. N. Bharagava 

M. A. 

7. Satish Chandra College, Ballia. Principal, Sri J. P. Singh, M. A. 

8. Digambar Jain College, Baraut. Principal, A.B. Malkani, M. Sc. 

9. M. M. H. V. College, Ghaziabad. Principal, Sri B. S. Mathur, M. A. 

L.T. 

10. Raghunath Girls’ College, Meerut. Principal, Smt. L. Sharma, M. A. 

11. T. D. College, Jaunpur. Principal Sri H. N. Singh, M.A. 

12. Jat Vedic College, Baraut. Principal, Sri Shiva Singh Chaudhri, M.A. 

13. Maharaja College, Chhatarpur. Principal, Dr. Hari Ram Misra, M.A., 

D. Litt. 

14. Govt. Raza College, Rampur. Principal, Dr. P. N. Kulshreshtha, M. A., 

D. Phil. 

15. M.P. College, Gorakhpur. Principal, Sri H. P. Shahi, M.A. 

16. Bundelkhand College, Jhansi. Principal, Sri Sukh Swarup, M. Sc. 

17. D. L. S. G. Degree College, Almora. Principal, Sri A. D. Pant, M.A., 

L. T. 

18. S. D. College, Muzaffarnagar. Principal, Sri Dhuru Singh, M. A., LL. B. 
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19. D. A. V. College, Muzalfarnagar. Principal, Sri Shital Prasad, M. Sc. 
go. S. S. V. Degree College, Hapur. Principal, Dr. I. D. Tawakley, M.A., 
D. Litt. 

gl. Savitri Girls’ College, Ajmer. Principal, Smt. Bhatji, M. A. 
g2. Dayanand Vedic College, Orai. Principal, Sri K. L. Khare, M. A. 
!J3. Shri Saket Mahavidyalaya Degree College, Faizabad. Principal, Dr. 
Hari Har Nath Hukku, M.A. D. Litt. 

24. D.A.V. College, Ajmer. Principal, Sri D.V. Vable, M. A. 

25. M. B. College of Agriculture, Gwalior. Principal, Dr. T. R. Mehta, 

Ph. D. 

26. Gokaldas Hindu Girls’ College, Moradabad. Principal, Km. Bina Sen 

Gupta, M. A., D. Litt. 

27. N. A. S. College, Meerut. Principal, Sri Banwari Lai Sharma, M. A., 

L. T. 

28. S. N. Sen Balika Vidyalaya Degree College, Kanpur. Principal, Smt. 

G. D. Mathur, Ph. D. 

29. J. V. Jain Degree College, Saharanpur. Principal, Sri Rup Chand Jain, 

M. A. 

30. Town Degree College, Ballia, Prinicipal, Sri C. P. Srivastava, M.A. 

31. Maharani I^al Kunwari Degree College, Balrarnpur (Gonda). Principal, 

Dr. M. P. Mathur, M.A. Ph. D. 

32. Deoria Mahavidyalaya, Deoria. (College of Science, Agriculture & Cane 
Research, Deoria), U.P., Principal, Dr. G.L. Maheshwari, M.A. Ph. D. 

33. K.V. Degree College, Machhra (Meerut). Principal, Dr. S. R. Tyagi, 

M. A, Ph. D. 

34. Buddha Degree College, Kushinagar (Deoria). Principal, Sri R. S. N. 

Tripathi, M. A. 

35. S. D. Govt. College, Beawar. Principal Sri Bhim Sen, M. A. 

36. Rah Ahmad Kidwai Agricultural Institute, Schorc (Bhopal). Principal, 

Dr. P. S. Lamba, M.Sc., Ph.D. 

37. Gandhi Medical College, Bhopal. Principal, Dr. S. C, Sinha, B. Sc., 

M. B. F. R. C. S. 

38. Teachers’ Training College, Bhopal. Principal, Sri D. P. Verma. 

39. M. B. College of Vet. Sc. & A.H. Mhow. Principal, Sri R. L. Kaushal. 



CHAPTER XI 

RESEARCH WORK 


The University of Agra is an affiliating and examining body, and it 
is often held, though erroneously, that it cannot be engaged in any research 
work worth the name. Inspite of its being an affiliating University, very 
young in years, it can claim to have made a valuable contribution to knowledge 
by organising and carrying on research in various branches of studies, and 
its research work compares very favourable with that of the other and older 
Universities. This is borne out by the following table showing the number of 
candidates also have been admitted to the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Doctor of Letters and Doctor of Science in various subjects:— 


Subject 

Ph, D. 

7). Lilt, 

Z). Sc. 

English 

3 

- 

- 

Persian 

1 

- 

- 

Sanskrit 

1 

- 


Hindi 

26 

2 

• 

Philosophy 

7 

1 

- 

Economics 

35 

1 

- 

History 

13 

4 

- 

Political Science 

1 

- 

. 

Geography 

1 

- 

- 

Physics 

5 

- 

- 

Chcmistiy 

36 

- 

3 

Botany 

2 

- 

3 

/oology 

16 

- 

2 

Mathematics 

6 

- 

- 

C(Jinmercc 

2 

- 

- 

Agriculture 

4 

159 

8 

8 


Total 175 


The Executive Council of the University framed statutes for research degrees 
in Arts and Science in 1930-31, and in 1932-33 a small beginning was made 
by providing for two research scholarships of the value of Rs. 50/- per mensem 
each, one for Arts and the other for Science. At the Convocation of 1936 for 
the first time a candidate was admitted to the Degree of Doctor of letters, and 
another to the Degree of Doctor of Science. Since then scholars have 
supplicated for research degrees and have submitted theses which have been 
examined by eminent authorities both in India and abroad. 
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A. Published Research Work in the Facuity of Arts:-— 

1. Hiimi AND Sanskrit 

Being an important centre of Hindi poetry since the time of the celebrated 
Surdas it is natural that Agra should occupy a high place in Hindi Scholarship 
in of both creative literature and original research. The names of I.allu 
Lai Fort William College and Raja Lakshman Singh who immorta¬ 
lised himself in his scholarly translation of Kalidas’s Shakuntala are house¬ 
hold names in scholarly circles. Among the modern scholars and poets Satya 
Narain Kavi-Ratna, (the author of Bhramar Geel), Hari Shankar Sliarrna, 
Gulab Rai, Ram Bilas Sharma, and Rangeya Raghava, deserve mention for 
their many original contributions. In the field of research Dr. (Mrs.) Kiran 
Kumari Gupta’s ‘Treatment of Nature in Hindi Poetry,’ Dr. Bhagwat Satan 
Misra’s ‘Alochna Udbhava awr Vikas’ and Dr. Rajeshwari Prasad Chaturvedi’s 
‘A Critical Study of Erotic Sentiment in Hindi (1600-1850 A. D.)’ have recently 
been published and have been well received by critics. Dr. Tikam Singh Tomai ’s 
‘Hindi Veer Kayya, 1600-1800’ has been published by the Hindustani Academy, 
Allahabad. The work of these scholars has received recognition from 
the Government of Uttar Pradesh by the award to them of various cash prizes. 
Dr. Padma Singh Sharma Kamlesh and Dr. Daya Shankar Sharma of Agra 
College have made important and original contributions to Hindi literature, 
the former also being a well-known poet and writer. Besides Agra and Balwant 
Rajput Colleges others colleges also have been engaged in research on this subject. 
Dr. Munshi Ram of D. A. V. College, Kanpur has many publications to his 
credit of which the most important is ‘Bhartiya Sadhana Evam Sur Sahitya.’ 
Dr. G. N. Judyal of Bareilly College, Bareilly deserves credit for his History 
of the Pahari Language and its relations with Hindi. He is at present 
engaged in the comparative study of the phonetics and grammar of Eastern 
Pahari (Nepali) and Central Pahari (Garhwali and Kumanyuni). 

As regards Sanskrit Agra has produced some notable scholars. Of these 
Dr. N. 1). Singh of Balwant Rajput College, is engaged in higher research and 
his thesis on ‘Social Condition in India as revealed in Sanskrit Epics,’ is an impor¬ 
tant contribution to a knowledge of the age of the Ramayan and of the Maha- 
bharat. Shri Babu Ram Gupta of Agra College contributed two research papers; 
one on ‘the Taitiriya Vartika of Sureshwara’ to the Allahabad University Studies, 
Vol. Vlll. Parti (Arts), an another on the Philosophy of Charaka. Acharya 
Shyama Kumar of Agra has rendered great service to the cause of Sanskrit 
by simplifying its grammar and publishing his work on legal terms in Sanskrit. 

2. English Literature 

During the last 12 years the Department of English, Agra College, has been 
actively engaged in research. Two members of the Department, namely, Dr. 
Brijadhish Prasad and Dr. K. B, Bhatnagar (who has since left) obtained their 
doctorates in 1949, the former from Allahabad and the latter from Agra Univer- 
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sity. Dr. Balak Ram has been awarded the Ph.D. degree of the Punjab 
University, The subjects of their theses are:— 

( i ) Dr. Brijadhish Prasad ‘Poetry of Thomas Hardy.’ He has also pub¬ 

lished a paper on ‘The East in 19th century 
English Poetry’ in Allahabad University 
(Studies Vol. XII). 

(ii) Dr. K. B. Bhatnagar ‘Aldous Huxley as a Novelist of Ideas.’ 

(iii) Dr. Balak Ram ‘Poetry of Meredith.’ 

3. Philosophy 

There arc two centres of Philosophical study and thought in the University, 
namely, Agra Golloge, Agra and Meerut College, Meerut. Dr. Jadu Nath 
Sinha of Meerut College, who retired about 2 years ago, laid the foundation of 
the study of Indian Philosophy and contributed two valuable monographs on 
(1) the History of Indian Philosophy Vol. II and (2) Indian Theory of Perception. 
Prof. P. M. Bhambhani, who retired from Agra College, nearly 10 years ago, 
also contributed many papers to Journals such as: 

1. The Geeta as Peace Maker. 

2. The position of Berkley in the History of Philosophy. 

3. Sources of Legal authority. 

4. Karma and Fatalism. 

5. Psychology of Idol worship. 

6. Philosophy as the All-Embracing Good: 

7. Psychology and Life; and 

8. Vamaashram Dharma. 

Prof. K. S. Varma, for sometime of Agra College, made an important contri¬ 
bution to Indian Philosophy through his thesis on ‘The Philosophy of Sri 
Vallabhacharya.’ Dr. Braj Gopal Tewari, Professor of Philosophy, at Agra 
College, is an erudite scholar and has published many original papers some of 
which arc:— 

1. Secularism and Cognate trends in Indian Ethics (Agra University Journal 
of Research, Letters). 

2. A critical Examination of some Ethical Aspects of Secularism (Agra 
University Journal of Research, Letters.) 

3. Lenin’s Theory of Perception (Agra University Journal of Research, 
Letters). 

4. The value of the Historical in Eastern and Western Thought. 

5. The role of the Individual in History. 

6. Shankar, the Reconciler; and 

7. Arambha Vada and Prativimba Vada. 

4. Economics, Commerce and Sociology 
A great deal of research work has been done in Economics in this University. 
Principal Kalka Prasad Bhatnagar of Kanpur has rendered notable service to 
the cause of research in Economics by training a large number of research scholars 
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many of whom have already been admitted to the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Their theses cover a large range of subjects from Rural Economics, 
Co-operative Marketing, Movement of Wages to Urban Industries. The 
late Dr. Dori Lai Dubey of Meerut was one of the earliest teachers of Economics 
in this University to lay the foundation of Scientific research by the publication 
of his thesis on ‘Public Debt in India.’ Dr. K. K. Sharma of the same college 
brought out his book on Agricultural credit and Reserve Bank a few years ago. 
Dr. Raghu Raj Singh of Agra College has recently published his scholarly thesis— 
‘Movement of Wages in India.’ (Agra Publishing House, Bombay). Dr. 
Tulsi Ram Sharma of Balwant Rajput College, Agra, is a notable researcher 
and his excellent monograph on ‘Location of Industries in India’ has run into 
three editions. Dr. D. S. Chauhan of the same college has published ‘Agricul¬ 
tural Economics.’ These three professors have also published a large number 
of papers in notable Journals of Economics and are training a band of research 
scholars in Economics and Commerce. Dr. Ram Narain Saxena of D. A. V. 
College Dehra Dun, published his theses on ‘Seamen in India’ a few years ago. 
Another of his works ‘Social Economy of a Polyandrous People’ is in the press 
and will be published within a few months. Besides, he has contributed 
five papers entitled (i) Social Security for Seamen in India, (ii) Marriage and 
Divorce in Jaunsar-Bawar, (iii) Polyandry in Jaunsar-Bawar, (iv) Tribal Econo¬ 
my of a Polyandrous People, and (v) Analysis of labour tensions in India. Dr. 
K. N. Srivastava, Principal, Government College Naini Tal has published a 
number of papers, besides his D. Litt. thesis on ‘Industrial Relations in India,’ 
and the late Dr. K. L. Garg brought out his work on ‘Stock Exchange in India’ 
several years ago. Principal P. C. Malhotra of Bhopal has contributed a number 
of papers to Economic Journals. 

5. History and Political Science 

Agra with its cultural heritage, especially its great architectural monuments, 
provides a suitable centre for higher studies in History. A Society known as 
Agra Historical Society was established to promote historical studies, but for 
want of proper encouragement the society died a premature death. Dr. Y. 
Prasad, Head of the History and Political Science Department of Agra College 
(1929-1947), and Prof. J. C. Taluqdar, St. John’s College (1919-1952) trained 
one research scholar each in the art of historical research and these were duly 
admitted to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1945 and 1949 respectively. 
Their theses were on Modern Periods of Indian History. Dr. Mehdi Husain, then 
lecturer in Agra College, brought out his scholarly monograph on the Rise and 
Fall of Muhammad-bin- Tughlaq. He also published Ismai’s Futuh-sus-Salatin, 
with a introduction and notes, the manuscript of which he had procured from 
London. A few papers were contributed to the proceedings of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission and to the Journal of U. P. Historical Society by Prof. 
Taluqdar, dealing mostly with historical monuments of Agra. The Department of 
History and Political Science, Agra College, has trained more than a dozen 
research scholars ten of whom have already been admitted to the Doctorate 
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Degree—six in the Agra University, two in the Punjab University, and two in the 
University of Rajputana. The theses of three of these research scholar’s have 
already been published and spoken highly of by eminent authorities in India 
and abroad. Dr. Gopi Nath Sharma’s ‘Mewar and the Mughal Emperors, 
1526-1707,’ (Shiv Lai Agarwal & Go. Limited, Agra), Dr. Lai Bahadur’s ‘The 
Muslim League.—Its History, Activities and Achievements,’ (Agra Book Store, 
Agra), and Dr. Pran Nath Chopra’s ‘Some Aspects of Society and Culture during 
the Mughal Age’ (Shiva Lai Agarwal & Go. Ltd., Agra), are notable contribu¬ 
tions to historical research. Dr, Dharma Bhanu’s thesis, entitled ‘History 
and Adminstration of Agra Province, 1803-1858* examined approved by 
Dr. C. D. Davis of Oxford and Sir Jadunath Sarkar, is in the press. He has in 
addition published more than half a dozen original papers in important Journals 
like the Journal of Indian History, Indian Historical Quarterly, Islamic 
Culture, Uttar Bharti and Pakistan Historical Society Journal. The thesis of 
Dr. Shanti Prasad Varma entitled ‘Anglo-Maratha Relations, 1772-1783’ is also 
in the press. Dr. Babu Lai Gupta has been admitted to the Ph. D. degree in 
Political Science in the Agra University. 

Dr. A. L. Srivastava’s published research work for which he was awarded 
the coveted Sir Jadunath Sarkar Gold Medal by the Asiatic Society, on February 

1, 1954, include;— 

(A) Books;— 

(i ) The first two Nawabs of Avadh with a foreword by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, published in 1933. The second edition revised and corrected 
was published in June 1954. 

(ii) Shuja-ud-Daulah, Vol. I, (1754-1765) published in 1939. 

(iii) Shuja-ud-Daulah, Vol. II (1765-1775), published in 1945. 

(iv) Shcr Shah and his Successor, published in 1950. 

(v) The Sultanate of Delhi. 1950 | Though meant for University 

i students these books are based on 
(iv) The Mughal Emperor. 1952 ] original sources and have broken 

new ground. 

(B) Papers:— 

As many as 50 research papers published in the Proceedings of the 
India History Congress, Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission, Sar-Dasai Commemoration Volume, and Standard Lear¬ 
ned Journals, such as the Journal of Indian History, Madras, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, Islamic Culture, Hyderabad Deccan. 
The U. P. Historical Society Journal Lucknow, Lucknow University 
Journal of Modern Indian History, Agra University Research Journal 
(Letters), etc. 

Dr. H. N. Sinha, who took over as Principal Agra College on 17th November 
1954, is a well-known research Scholar and has published ‘The Rise of the Peshwas 
which has now gone into the 2nd edition, and also his Ph. D. thesis entitled 
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“Sovereignty in Ancient Indian Polity.’ Besides he has contributed many re¬ 
search papers to important Journals. Sri B. N. Varma has contributed two 
papers, entitled ‘The End of the Company’s Rule’ and ‘Royal Titles Act, 1876’. 
Besides bringing out his thesis on Muslim League, Dr. I.al Bahadur has contri¬ 
buted a paper on “Trend of Muslim Politics from 1857 to 1900. Sri Iqbal Narain 
has contributed a few papers, the most important of which are “The Directives 
of State Policy Re-examined,’ and the ‘Labour Crisis in Nepal.’ His thesis on 
‘The Civic and Political Status of Indians in South Africa’ is nearing com})letion. 

The Department has started a Research Journal, entitled History and Poli¬ 
tical Science Journal, and two of its issues have already been published. 

Dr. B. N. Mehta of B. R. College, Agra has tnade an important contribution 
through his thesis entitled ‘Ceorge Barlow in India’. He has also published 
three papers in the Journal of Indian History, and Inis been guiding research. 
Prof. Kali Shankar Bhatnagar of V. S. S. D. College, Kanpur has been advancing 
the cause of historical research by training half a dozen research scholars, three 
of whom have already been admitted to the doctorate degree of the University. 
Dr. B. R. Chatterji of Meerut College has worked in the field of ancient Indian 
History, especially Greater India, and one of his pupils was admitted to the 
doctorate degree two years ago. 

B. Scientific Research 

Agra has been a centre of important scientific research for more than half a 
century. Within the limits of this review an account of the progress of scientific 
research in all its varied aspects through this long period is bound to be sketchy. 
The early beginning of Scientific work may perhaps be traced back to the esta¬ 
blishment of the Chemical Examiner’s Office at Agra in 1892. Dr. H. E. 
Hankins, who was the first chemical examiner, not only attended to work of 
a routine nature, but also often interested himself in toxicological and other 
related investigations. He was one of the early pioneers of scientific research 
at Agra. The Upper Air Observatory was engaged in regular investigations 
on the structure, changes and conditions of the atmosphere for several years 
until the department was shifted to Poona. The founding of the Agra Scientific 
Society by a band of pioneers, like Dr. Hankins, K. N. Bahl, K. C. Mehta and 
K. C. Pandya in the early years of the present century is another important 
landmark in the annals of science in Agra. With the establishment of the Agra 
University, the Post-graduate departments of the affiliated colleges soon became 
important centres not only for training of advanced research workers, but also 
of important original work on a number of specialised subjects. Researches 
in mycological and organic chemical fields have rightly won for Agra an inter¬ 
national fame. The University Journal of Research, started about four years 
ago, further stimulated interest in scientific research. 

The Agra Scientific Society 

The Agra Scientific Society was founded on November 29, 1915 with Dr. 
H. E. Hankins, the Chemical Examiner, as its first President and Dr. Karam 
Narain Bahl as the Secretary, and met in the Biology Laboratory of the Agra 
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College. The first presidential address dealt with a subject of tremendous impor¬ 
tance at the present time, viz. “The Mental Limitations of the Scientific Expert.” 
During the first year of its existence a number of interesting original papers 
were read and discussed at its meetings. Some idea of the progress made in 
those days may be gained from the fact that among the subjects discussed were 
problems like Surface Tension, Investigations on Upper Air, etc. Soon Prof. Krall 
of the Department of Chemistry, Agra College, joined its ranks and materially 
contributed to the success of the Society. Among other names associated with 
the Society in those early days are those of Prof. K.C. Pandya, Prof. H. R. Mehra 
and Dr. L. P. Mathur of St. John’s College. It was in the second year 
of the Society that Prof. K. C. Mehta really laid the foundations for his all-India 
research work on the fungus rust problem. At its second meeting in the second 
year he read a most important paper on the Smut of Cynodon grass and focussed 
the attention of mycologists on a problem of great academic and fundamental 
importance. The activities of the Society included reading of papers 
and discussions on current scientific problems, also other important work like 
organising popular lectures, essay competitions for students, conducting of exami¬ 
nations in general science, award of prizes and merit diplomas, science exhibitions 
in rural areas, etc. Many great men like Sir P. C. Ray, Sir G. V. Raman and 
Prof. M. N. Saha have lectured before the Society on a number of occasions. 
The labours of the members of this Society have perhaps contributed more than 
any other single factor to creating and maintaining interest in science. 

Mathematics and Physics 

In the field of Mathematics a number of well known workers have made 
important contributions. The distiibution of ratio (>f sample standard duration 
in random samples of any size from Bi variable, tables of angular transformations, 
ratio of maximum and minimum disposition of ordered variates in samples 
often from normal variates arc among the more important statistical problems 
so far investigated by a number of eminent men like Prof. D. P. Banerji of Meerut 
College. Prof. B. Basi Lai of Gyanpur College has materially advanced our 
knowledge of the Mathematics of formation of spiral nebulae under gravitational 
force, gravitational attraction and cosmic repulsion and on the basis of Van 
Maarar’s measurements and galactic rotation on radial velocity. He has also 
published 3 papers on the development of the solar system. Another important 
line of mathematical investigation undertaken by Prof. M. Ray of the Agra 
College refers to the laminar flow in a plane wake of a compressible fluid. Prof. 
Ray has achieved brilliant success by applying Toose method and assuming that 
variations in velocity and temperature at a great distance downstream are 
small enough to be neglected. He has also recently published a paper in the 
Agra University Journal of Research in which he has examined the problem 
of the botmdary layer for a compressible fluid over an infinite plate as a non- 
adiabatic flow, assuming that specific heat is constant and Prandtl number is 
unity. 
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Extremely important studies in the field of Raman Spectra were carried out 
for several years by Prof. S. K. Mukerji in the Physics laboratory of the Agra 
College. For over ten years he has been studying the Raman effect in a great 
variety of organic molecules and has published a large number of papers in a va¬ 
riety of scientific periodicals, especially the Indian Journal of Physics. Prof. Ram 
Swarup Singh of the same laboratory has also been studying the Raman Spectra 
of substances like alcohol, sulphates, diaphcnol-benzene, etc. Abdul Aziz, 
one of Prof. Mukerji’s pupils, has also contributed substantially to the same field. 
Prof. A. Mukerji, who is now the Head of the Physics Department of the Agra 
College, has to his credit several years of brilliant work on magnetic anisotropy 
of crystals in collaboration with Prof. K. S. Krishnan. He is now busy gearing 
up the laboratory for continuation of this important line of research. The 
Physics Department of the Meerut College and the D. S. B. Government College 
at Naini Tal have been centres of an interesting series of investigations on 
fluorescence and absorption spectra of uranyle salt solutions in the ultra-violet 
range. Photoconductivity of crystals is also being studied. Another important 
line of research now in progress in the Meerut College is the life time measure¬ 
ments of luminous substances by Prof. T. K. Rastogi. Prof. S. S. Sharma, who 
was for some time in the Agra College and is at present in the Gyanpur College, 
has made outstanding contributions to our knowledge of the thermal expansion 
of various crystals and has published over a dozen papers. The Meerut College 
has also adequate facilities for advanced researches in Spectroscopy. Raman 
effect is being studied with the help of mercury resonance radiations. Investi¬ 
gations of the Raman effect of crystals and in substances in which hydrogen is 
replaced by deuterium of the heavy water are now in progress. The Balwant 
Rajput College has been engaged in researches on the ionospheric conditions 
and damping of radio signals. 

Chemistry 

The earliest chemical research at Agra was undoubtedly connected with the 
laboratory of the Chemical Examiner, Dr. Hankins. This laboratory consists 
of the medico-legal, toxicological and the excise sections and works for the Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh States. In addition to routine examinations 
of blood stains, semen, etc., in murder and rape cases, regular analysis of a great 
variety of materials like hair, fibres, etc. is also undertaken. The excise section 
deals with examinations of illicit liquor, hemp drugs and other narcotics. Subs¬ 
tantial original research work has also been recently carried out on paper ctiro- 
matography of hydrous oxides of chromium, aluminium and zinc. 

The two affiliated colleges at Agra, viz. Agra College and St. John’s 
College, have specialised in the field of organic chemistry. Eminent professors 
like Drs. K. C. Pandya and S. S. Deshpande have built up schools of research 
in organic chemistry. The work initiated by these teachers has now been taken 
up and extended to other laboratories. 

' Among the more important lines of research work may be mentioned the 
condensation of aldehydes with different substances, essential oils of various 
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Common plants, a number of Ayurvedic medicines, etc. The syntheses and 
structures of dipropionyl acetone and d-n-butyl acetone, essential oils of the 
flowers of pandanus, henna, etc, arc other substantial contributions. The Holkar 
College, Indore is specialising in photochemical reactions, hydrogen bonding 
and parachor, parachor arid ring structures, mixture law and rheochor and other 
related problems. A series of researches on iodine reactions, Joshi effect, ion 
exchange chromatography, viscosity of liquid mixtures, etc. are also being inves¬ 
tigated. Over 150 papers have already been published from this laboratory. 
Mention should also be made of the important contributions of Prof. A. K. 
Bhattacharya in the field of physical chemistry. His recent work deals with the 
Coagulation of AS 2 S-sol. 

The chemical laboratory of the Government Agricultural College, Kanpur 
has been investigating a number of important problems like the effects of manure 
applications, phosphorus assimilation during decomposition of vegetable manure, 
effect of phosphorus on the nitrogen fixation by acetobacter, nitrogen loss from 
soils, biochemical changes in composting, etc. 

Botany 

It may be said without fear of contradiction that Botany, more than any 
other branch, has been largely responsible for the scientific greatness of Agra 
in the past. Prof. K. C. Mehta of Agra College devoted a life time to a brilliant 
scries of researches on the wheat rust fungus problem. He was undoubtedly 
a great pioneer who initiated a most important branch of research at considerable 
personal expense. It was not until 1930 that the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research of the Government of India came forward with financial assistance 
to Prof. Mehta. With ample funds now, the cereal rust research flourished 
under his guidance and soon came to occupy an all-India importance. Whatever 
we know at the present moment about the physiology, epidemiology and control 
of the wheat and barley rusts in this country, we owe wholly to this eminent 
Botanist. To him must go the credit for the discovery and precise analysis of 
the physiological races of the black, yellow and brown rusts of wheat and barley. 
He demonstrated the role of alternate host plants like wild barbery for the black 
rust fungus and the importance of non-availability of viable material for all 
hosts. The proof of the focus of infection in the Himalayas for the north and 
Nilgiris for the south, the dissemination of the rust from the Himalayas to the 
plains, the survival in the Himalayas, are some of the more important results 
qf his classical work. From 1935 he began a series of experiments on the rust 
resistance of wheats from the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi. 
A great part of his work has already been published by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research. 

The inycological and phytopathological investigations, so successfully carried 
out by Prof. Mehta, have continued to interest others at Agra even after his death. 
Many of his pupils and research associates are now carrying on mycological 
work not only in Agra but also in other centres throughout the country. A 
number of problems like the fusarium wilt of gram, fungistatic substances, bajra 
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rust, synchitrium, etc. are now being investigated under the guidance of Prof. 
S, Sinha, who has succeeded Prof. Mehta in the Agra College as the Head of the 
Department of Botany. 

In the field of Plant Physiology considerable work has been done here since 
1932. Dr. I. M. Rao of the Botany Department of the Agra College and his 
pupils have been studying the salt and alkaline tolerance of wheat, gram, etc., 
effects of seed treatment with sulpha drugs on the growth and maturity of wheat 
and photoperiodism in wheat and gram. Some work on the ecology of forests 
bordering Rajasthan deserts, flora of the glacial morraines in Kumaon, angio- 
sperin floral morphology, embryology of plants and various other important 
problems are also in progress. Over 25 papers have been published within 
the last four years. 

The plant physiological investigations, especially on the starvation of leaf, 
carried out by Prof. A. P. Mehrotra of the Gyanpur College have yielded very 
interesting results. A certain amount of mycological and angiosperm floral 
morphology has also been engaging the attention of the workers in the Botany 
Department of the Government College, Ajmer. 

The Botany Department of the Meerut College is now a recognized centre 
of phytomorphology. Specialised work on the floral anatomy of a wide range 
of plants has been in progress for the past several years, and nearly a dozen papers 
have been published by Prof. V. Puri and his pupils. Virus diseases of plants 
in the Kumaon region arc being intensively studied in the Botanical laboratory 
of the D. S. B. Government College, Naini Tal, with the financial assistance of 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 

In the Botany Department of the Balwant Rajput College, Agra considerable 
attention is being paid to the plant morphology and embryology and several 
papers have already been published under the guidance and authorship of Prof. 
Bahadur Singh. 

In the field of palacobotany also a number of important contributions have 
been made by Prof. Saxena of the Darbar College, Rewa. 

Zoology and Entomology 

A large volume of zoological research covers many fields like cytology and 
morphology. The earliest research at Agra dealt with specialised studies on the 
reptilian fauna of Agra and its environs. Exhaustive surveys of the lizards 
and snakes of the region carried out in the Zoology Department of the St. John’s 
College raised the status of herpetology in the University. The collection of 
reptiles in this laboratory is perhaps the best and most representative in the 
State. To Dr. L. P. Mathur and one of his early pupils, Dr. B. C. Mahendra, 
goes the credit for these early herpetological researches at Agra. Taxonomic 
work was soon to give place to intense morphological research, especially on the 
skeletal and vascular systems of reptiles. One of the early studies on reptilian 
morphology dealt with the detailed anatomy of the head glands of snakes by 
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Dr. S. C. Sarkar. This was followed by a series of anatomical works on the 
common Indian wall lizard of the north. 

The Zoology Department of the Agra College has specialised in the systematics 
of fishes and has been largely responsible for the introduction of fisheries research. 
Cytological investigations have largely centered on the cytoplasmic inclusions 
during oogenesis in various fishes and reptiles by Dr. L. P. Mathur of St. John’s 
College and recently also in two mammals. Prof. Mahendra, who is now the 
head of the Zoology Department of Agra College, has been working with 
great enthusiasm to establish a school of vertebrate morphology and has 
a band of young workers engaged in advanced morphological studies on a number 
of vertebrates like the common frog, lizard, etc. He has also recently started 
an Academy of Zoology, which aims at international collaboration. In addition 
to holding meetings, the Academy proposes to issue special publications on zoolo¬ 
gical problems studied under Prof. Mahendra. In the field of helminthology 
certain amount of work has been carried out on the life-cycles of Clinostomum 
and Echinostomum. The structure and development of the placenta in Carnivora 
have been the subject of intensive specialised research by Prof. Shyama Charan 
Srivastava of the Victoria College, Gwalior. 

The importance of zoological studies in Agra in recent years has considerably 
increased by the attention paid to entomological research, which may be said to 
have nearly replaced most other branches of Zoology in Agra. Entomolo¬ 
gical studies arc now in progress not only in the School of Entomology 
of St. John’s College, but also in nearly every Post-graduate College 
teaching zoology or agricultural sciences. Systematic entomology has been, 
in the main, the most important branch which has developed rapidly and 
has come to occupy perhaps the foremost position in the whole country at the 
present moment. The School of Entomology is a centre for training in systematic 
entomology. The Indian Council of Agricultural Research financed schemes 
of research for several years on the taxonomy and biology of the Parasitic 
Hymenoptera. Insect microfossils, insect galls, insect embryology and morphology 
are the other lines of research in progress. An important new line of work 
initiated in any Indian University refers to research on the high altitude insect 
life of the Himalayas, their adaptations and origins. The entomological section 
of the Government Agricultural College at Kanpur has been devoting a gteat 
deal of time to the investigation of the life-history and control of a number of 
insect pests of crops and fruit trees. 

Agricultural Sciences 

The Agricultural Colleges at Agra and Kanpur are engaged in a number 
of important investigations like crop rotation, irrigation, manures, etc. Among 
the more important research work in progress may be mentioned the experiments 
on the comparative merits of the Japanese and Indian methods of paddy cultiva¬ 
tion, the effects of treatment with gamaxene dusting and dipping on sugarcane 
yield, etc. Mention should also be made of the experiments undertaken by the 
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chemical section of the Kanpur Agricultural College on manure assimilation of 
phosphorus during decomposition of plant material in the preparation of manures. 
The nutritive value of bcrseem at different stages of its growth is another very 
important line of investigation which has been in progress for the past few 
years. The fungal and bacterial diseases of important pulses have been the 
subjects of research in the botanical section. The effects of different herbicides 
are being studied both at B.R. College, Agra and Kanpur Agricultural College. 
Special interest is attached to the hybridisation attempts to produce a perennial 
variety of brinjal at Kanpur. Some of the experiments in the soil sciences have 
been in progress at Kanpur for over 30 years and have already yielded very 
valuable results. An intensive soil survey of the State is also being carried 
out at the present moment. The problem of weed control is engaging the 
attention of the B. R, College Agronomy Section. 

Medical and Veterinary 

In the field of medicine Agra has made valuable original contributions. 
Among these the physiological researches of Prof, indeijit Singh and his wife 
Dr. Sunita Inderjit Singh stand foremost. It is difficult to enumerate the 
large number of papers published by these two active workers or to give an 
idea of the importance of the work they have carried out. They have been 
studying, among other problems, the action of a variety of drugs on the unstriated 
muscles. The Pathology Department of the Agra Medical College is engaged 
in liver research work with the financial assistance of the Indian Council of 
Medical Research. Important results have also been achieved in investigations 
on the exfoliate cytology of uterine and cervical cancers. An extensive scries 
of investigations of liver viral hepatitis by Prof. P. N. Wahi have shown that 
the liver function score is far more important than other tests. Dr. K. S. Mathur 
of the Heart Clinic of the Agra Medical College has recently described an improv¬ 
ed technique for the study of coronary artery patterns among Indians, with a 
view to its application in investigating the clinical manifestations of coronary 
artery diseases in this country. On the basis of anatomical and functional 
differences he has grouped hearts into 3 general categories, right coronary 
preponderant type, left coronary preponderant type and balanced circulation 
type. He has also discussed the significance of the different types with reference 
to clinical consequences. In the Anatomy Department considerable amount of 
work of great fundamental importance has been carried out by Dr. D. S. Ghou- 
dhary on the carotid apparatus and carotid labyrinth and its role on regulation 
of blood pressure. 

In the Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Medical College, Indore, researches 
have been recently completed on the relationship between blood and spinal 
fluid chlorides in tuberculosis. A Alterable haemolysin has been obtained from 
coli bacterium. The action of chloramphenical on antibodies against typhus 
organism in vitro and vivo is also being studied. Another important line of inves¬ 
tigation in the pathology department deals with the etiology of infantile cirrhosis 
of liver. 
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In the pharmacology department attention has been paid to the effect of 
thiamine and pantothenic acid, riboflavin and nicolnic acid deficiencies in the 
biosynthesis of acetylcholine in rat tissues. 

The ophthalmology department has carried out important researches on 
the clinical applications of electro-retinography in cataract, glaucoma and 
detachment of retina, as well as in vitamin A deficiency. 

The Anatomy Department of the same medical college is engaged in radio¬ 
logical investigations in the epiphysis of long bones. Special attention is being 
paid to indigenous diuretics and various other Ayurvedic medicines. 

In the G. R. Medical College, Gwalior the effect of eserine sulphate on mor¬ 
phogenesis and functional development of the pituitary arc being exhaustively 
studied. The embryonic carbohydrate metabolism is another important line 
of research which is now in progress. The nutritional status of children in 
Gwalior was discussed in a paper presented to the Indian Council of Medical 
Research in 1953. Amylolytic enzymes in the saliva of newborn infants and 
adults, iso-immunisation in pregnancy, progressive liver damage in cirrhosis 
of liver, pathology of infiintile cirrhosis are other important investigations which 
are in progress. Paper chromatographic studies of urine amino acids in liver 
diseases have yielded very interesting results. 

In the Veterinary College at Mathura, in addition to part-time research by 
various members, there are at present 3 full-time research sections, engaged 
in the study of important problems. Two special schemes are being financed 
by the U. P. Government and Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 
Infectious abortion and sterility of animals are the two important problems 
which are at piescnt being intensively studied with the help of the research 
schemes mentioned above. The animal genetics section is engaged in a study of a 
variety of problems connected with artificial insemination. Some attention is 
also being paid to animal nutrition and animal diseases. 

Agra University Journal of Research 

The Agra University Journal of Research was started in 1952, which also 
marked the year of the 25th anniversary of the establishment of the Agra Uni¬ 
versity. With the research workers of the colleges affiliated to the University 
scattered over a very wide area the Journal aimed at providing a medium for 
publication of results and has also given a tremendous impetus to scientific 
research. The Journal is being issued at present twice a year in two series, viz. 
Science and Letters. Four volumes of the Science section have so far appeared. 
Over one hundred and fifty original papers of a high standard have been 
published. In the first volume Prof. De of Indore has presented a critical 
review of the biosynthesis of vitamins. The effect of nitrogen fertilisation on 
the chemical composition of the leaves of peach is described by Prof. V. S. 
Chhonkar of Kanpur. Prof. W. V. Bhagwat’s work on hydrogen bonding, 
resonance and parachor features prominently. The Gondwana Plant Fossils arc 
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described by Prof. S. S. Saxena. Dr. V. P. George of the St.John’s College has 
described a large number of arthropod niicrof(»ssils. In the second volume there 
arc a laige number of papers in oiganic chemistry and entomology, including 
examination of theories of organic evolution from a new angle. In the third 
volume are the first papers dealing with the studies on the high altitude insect life 
of the Himalayas. Prof. M. Ray’s important paper on the growth of boundary 
layer over an infinite plate in a compressible fluid : a non-adiabatic flow 
occupies an important place in the third volume. Among the other more 
important papers in the same volume are floral anatomy and etnl)ryology, 
micro-organisms and soil, fluorescence and Joshi effect, etc. The fourth volume 
includes a very large number (»f papers in organic and physical chemistry, 
botany and entomology. 
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